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Hditor’s Foreword 


‘THE CONQUEST of aerospace is a story 
of pioneering and progress unequaled 
in modern history. Airmen first sought 
to break their earth bonds in balloons, 
parachutes, and gliders. But it was the 
Wright Brothers’ controlled, powered 
flights at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
in December of 1903, that marked the 
real beginning of flight as we know it 
today. 

The early days of flight were but a 
brief moment in recorded history. Yet 
within that moment a dedicated group 
of flyers accomplished what men had 
only dreamed of and tried unsuccess- 
fully to do for more than 2,000 years. 
It was an era of accomplishment and 
bold vision, of adventure and heroic 
deeds. 

Today, we stand on the threshold of 
flight to the planets. This book designs 
to tell how it all began, through the 
true adventure stories of a group of 
early airmen who, more than half a 
century ago, found in the unknown 
expanse of sky, a challenge to seek 
what was beyond their ken —or die 
trying. 

These men had little in common 
with each other except a compulsion 
to fly. Some were motivated by the 
enawing of engineering curiosity; 
others by a sense of destiny, personal 
greatness and fortune; still others by 
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a dedication to the fascinating new 
science of aeronautics. And there were 
those whose sheer love of adventure 
found its only expression in flight. 

The stories that follow do not com- 
prise a history of aviation per se, but 
afford a better insight into our mag- 
nificent heritage of the air. They span 
the era from balloon reconnaissance in 
the American Civil War to the mid- 
1930's when the stick-and-wire ma- 
chines gave way finally to internally 
stressed metal craft, and instruments 
replaced the seat-of-the-pants skill in 
the open cockpit. 

The early air pioneers featured 
here are only a small portion of the 
scores whose feats make up truly sig- 
nificant chapters in the chronicle of 
flight. Those excluded are not among 
the least. My selections here are a repre- 
sentative cross section, and I only 
regret that space prevented the inclu- 
sion of many who richly deserve recog- 
nition. 

The task of sorting through thou- 
sands of written words could not have 
been accomplished without the efh- 
cient and faithful help of several 
people. Among those, I am indeed 
grateful to my wife ‘Thelma Ailene, 
and to Mrs. Alice Martin. 


JAMES F. SUNDERMAN 
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PART ONE 


IN THE BEGINNIN 


First man flew in balloons... 
then in parachutes... 
then in dirigibles... 
then in gliders... 


We are at the opening verse of the opening page 
of the chapter of endless possibilities. 
— RUDYARD KIPLING 


— 


mena 


| Early Wright glider soaring at 

| Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 

| 1902. 

| An early Walter Wellman air- 
ship of the type in which that 
) brave airman attempted the 
first transatlantic crossing in 


1910. 
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Introduction 


THE CHALLENGE of flight goes back to 
the dim past of written history. In 
Greek legend, the youthful Icarus 
built a pair of wax wings, attached 
them to his arms, and soared upward 
in the direction of the sun. The high- 
er he flew, the warmer the sun became 
—until the wax melted and the luck- 
less youth plunged back to earth and 
his death by drowning in the sea. 

Similar stories of man’s attempt to 
fly have come down through the ages, 
but it was not until relatively recent 
times that actual success was achieved. 
And while powered (heavier-than-air) 
flight itself is a development of our 
2oth century, man’s actual flight above 
the earth’s surface is about as old as 
our country. It all began about the 
veal, 1775. 

Man first flew in balloons, then in 
parachutes, then in dirigibles, then in 
gliders, and finally in powered heav- 
1er-than-atr machines. 

The balloon was invented in 1783 
by two Frenchmen, the Montgolfier 
brothers. On November 21 of that 
year, Pilatre de Rozier and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes made the first human 
flight in history in a heat-filled Mont- 
golfier balloon in Paris, France. ‘They 
remained in the air for 23 minutes. 


The second device that enabled 
man to “fly” was the parachute, which 
was developed together with the bal- 
loon. For a long time the parachute 
was considered as purely a “‘stunting 
gimmick” and was not worn as a safe- 
ty measure until after World War I. 

The third device, the dirigible 
(more correctly called the airship), 
developed from the balloon as early 
as 1856. It was called the “gimlet” bal- 
loon, a long cylindrical sausage-like 
affair tapering to points at both ends. 
A Frenchman, Gaston Tissandier, flew 
one successfully in 1882 at seven miles 
per hour. 

The first airships were of non-rigid 
construction, with a basket for the 
occupants hanging below the gas bag. 
Then came the semi-rigids which had 
a metal keel along the underside of 
the gas bag, to which were attached 
the gondola and the power units. This 
was followed by all-rigid construction, 
the forerunner of the gigantic dirig- 
ibles of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

The first successful flight in an all- 
rigid airship was made on July 2, 1900 
by Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin in 
Germany (a long distinguished line 
of airships later carried the name 
“Zeppelin’’). In the three flights Zep- 
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pelin made that day, he reached a top 
speed of 17.8 miles per hour. 
Following this, airship fever quick- 
ly spread to the rest of Europe and 
America where men like Walter Well- 
man and Dr. Solomon Andrews in the 
United States, Santos-Dumont in 
France, and David Schwartz, Austrian 
engineer, pioneered this “‘lighter-than- 
air’ attempt at manned flight. The 
golden age of the colossal gas bags was 
quick to come; but it was also as 
shortlived, for one by one the sky 
giants — each new one larger than the 
other — fell from the skies in tragic 
disaster. By the late 1930’s the dirig- 


ible — known as the “queen of the 
skies” — had become history. 

Meanwhile, another group of men 
were experimenting with the fourth 
flying device —the glider. Percy Pil- 
cher of England, Otto Lilienthal of 
Germany, Octave Chanute, Samuel 
Langley, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
of the United States, were chief 
among those who believed the glider 
alone held the answer to the age-old 
dream to fly. History has proved the 
correctness of their theory, for out of 
the glider came the powered airplane 
which was the beginning of flight as 
we know it today. 


Thad Lowe’s Intrepid being 
launched for reconnaissance 
during the Civil War. 


First man flew in balloons... 


Ballooning quickly became a popular spectacle both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. A few military uses were found for the captive balloons during the 
late 1700’s and early 1800's. Early American statesmen to witness balloon 
ascents included our first President, George Washington, and Benjamin 
Franklin. By 1850 scientific, manned balloon ascents were made up to 
an altitude of 20,000 feet. Military reconnaissance by balloon was not 
infrequent during the American Civil War, and balloon enthusiast Thad- 
deus Lowe, flamboyant showman and dreamer-genius, was employed by 
the Union Forces to spy on Confederate troop movements. The spy work 
Thad Lowe and his associates performed was an important factor in sev- 
eral Union victories. Here is Thad’s role in the battle of Chickahominy. 


An Army Saved 


Mary Hoehling 


THE EVENING of May 26th, 1862, a 
scout stole out from Richmond bring- 
ing several copies of that city’s news- 
paper. Thad was amused to find he 
was famous there. He read: 


The enemy are fast making their ap- 
pearance on the banks of the Chickahom- 
iny. Yesterday there was a balloon in 
the air all day. They evidently discovered 
something of importance for at 4 a.m. 
this morning brisk cannonading was 
heard at Mechanicsville and the Yankees 
now occupy that place. 


The paper said that Richmond citi- 
zens watched the Federal balloons 
from their housetops. It even de- 
scribed the ornamentation of the gas 
envelope which could be discerned 
through telescopes. 

From the base of Mechanicsville, 
only four miles from the Confederate 


capital, the aeronauts felt like “Peep- 
’ "Through the telescope 
they could “look into the windows of 
Richmond,’ and watch the people 
scurrying about in the streets. 

During May, Federal troops had 
occupied Norfolk, at the mouth of the 
James River. The Confederate iron- 
clad Merrimac, or the Virginia as they 
had named it, had been scuttled. Gen- 
eral McClellan was anxious to move 
his base to the James, since there was 
now nothing to prevent the Union 
Navy from sailing up the river to aid 
in the siege of Richmond. 

Several corps under General Heint- 
zelman had crossed the Chickahominy 
when word from Washington caused 
a delay. McClellan was advised that 
McDowell, with his army of 40,000 
troops that had remained to protect 
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the capital, was marching down the 
Shenandoah Valley to join him. The 
commander had no choice but to wait 
for the reinforcements although it left 
his army dangerously divided by the 
flooded Chickahominy. . 

The day after Mechanicsville was 
taken, Thad stationed the balloon 
Washington there, with James Allen 
in command. Mason had gone home 
sick, so Clovis was Thad’s only other 
assistant. Thad rode the six miles 
from his main camp at Gaines’ Hill 
twice a day to help Allen and check 
his reports. 

Confederate troops on the south 
bank of the Chickahominy opposite 
Mechanicsville were being increased. 
McClellan became convinced the Reb- 
els planned to retake the town and 
then thrust northward to cut his sup- 
ply line from the Pamunkey. 

On May goth, Thad noted unusual 
enemy activity just opposite his 
“eagle’s nest’? on Gaines’ Hill. The 
Rebels were trying to hide their oper- 
ations in the trees. 

“I have a feeling,” he told General 
McClellan, “they may attack Heint- 
zelman’s isolated force.” 

On the strength of this report, a few 
reserves were sent across a flooded 
footbridge to bolster Federal positions 
on the south bank. 

Just before noon on May aist, 
Thad was aloft at Mechanicsville 
when he saw troops and wagon trains 
streaming out of Richmond. They 
were moving east towards Seven Pines 


and Fair Oaks Station, the center of 
Heintzelman’s first line of defense, 
across the river from ‘Thad’s main 
camp. At the same time, he noted that 
the Rebel brigades opposite Mechan- 
icsville were marching south and east 
to converge with their comrades. 

Now Thad was certain they planned 
to attack the small Union force across 
the river. He shouted to Allen through 
his megaphone to dispatch a messen- 
ger to Gaines’ Hill with orders to in- 
flate the Intrepid at once. He needed 
the larger balloon to carry the addi- 
tional weight of telegraph equipment 
and operator high enough to observe 
the whole battlefield. 

Before descending, Thad swept his 
telescope downstream, where men 
were still trying to repair the bridges. 
Torrential rains the night before had 
destroyed much of the new, but rude 
construction. The main body of the 
Army of the Potomac was separated 
from Heintzelman’s threatened posi- 
tion by an impassable expanse of 
water! 

Thad took one last look at the gray- 
clad horde across the river, advancing 
ruthlessly: 3/7; 

He galloped the six miles to Gaines’ 
Hill to find the Intrepid only partial- 
ly inflated. Impatiently he leaped in- 
to the smaller Constitution. 

A quick observation showed the two 
Confederate forces had met and were 
taking up battle formation. He es- 
timated that they comprised better 
than three divisions. 


The Federal troops, with barely one 
division, were bracing themselves to 
meet the onslaught. General Heint- 
zelman was riding up and down the 
lines giving orders and encourage- 
meta very. once an .a “while, he 
seemed to look upwards toward the 
balloon. Thad pictured the cherubic 
face, distorted with desperation lest 
his men be annihilated before help 
could reach them. 

Thad gave the signal to be pulled 
down. Without hesitation he wrote 
the most important dispatch of his 
career, calculated to alter McClellan’s 
strategy. 


Brigadier-General March 
Chief of Staft 


There are large bodies of troops in the 
open field beyond the opposite heights 
on the New Bridge Road. White-covered 
wagons are rapidly moving towards the 
point of the engagement with artillery in 
advance. 


T. S. C. Lowe 
Chief Aeronaut 


Then Thad turned his attention to 
the problem of getting the Intrepid 
into the air. Normally it would take 
another hour to inflate her —a _ pre- 
cious hour during which constantly 
telegraphed reports of enemy move- 
ments might spell the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

Suddenly Thad’s eye was caught by 
a 10-Inch camp kettle hanging in front 
of the galley tent. 

“Get that kettle and cut the bottom 


out of it,” he ordered. “Quick! There’s 
no time to lose,” he urged. 

“Now,” he told the crew holding 
the Constitution, “bring her right 
next to Intrepid.” Then as the de- 
bottomed kettle was brought him, 
“Pull the Intrepid off the generator 
and connect her intake valve to the 
kettle’s spout.” 

Meanwhile he placed the open bot- 
tom of the kettle over the Constitu- 
tion’s valve. ““Now release her valve.” 
A connection had been made and 
within a quarter of an hour the gas 
from the smaller balloon had com- 
pleted the inflation of the larger. An 
hour at least had been gained! 

Staff officers later estimated that 
hour saved the Federal government 
$1,000,000 a minute. 

Chief Telegraphist, Park Spring, 
who had rejoined Thad after La- 
throp’s death, was already in the Jn- 
trepid’s car with his equipment. They 
ascended immediately. 

The opposing forces across the river 
were fully engaged. Cannon smoke 
and thick groves of trees made it difh- 
cult to see, but the Union line seemed 
to be holding. 

“Heintzelman is nobly sustaining 
himself against great odds in favor of 
the enemy,” Thad dictated to Spring. 

Directly below Thad, two divisions 
of General Sumner’s corps, in full 
battle dress, awaited orders to cross 
the swollen river. The log bridge was 
afloat, prevented from drifting down- 
stream by tree stumps and ropes at- 
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tached to felled trees. It seemed im- 


possible for the soldiers to cross it. 

The water continued to rise. The 
attempt must be made soon —or 
never. 

It was nearly four o’clock before 
Thad saw an orderly dash up to Gen- 
eral Sumner. 

“Tt’s got to be orders to cross!” 
thought Thad. 

A shout went up as one brigade 
after another swarmed over the sway- 
ing bridge. The men’s weight pressed 
it down between the tree stumps, and 
it held firm. 

Once across, the troops hurried on, 
guided by the roar of the battle that 
could be heard for miles. 

The artillery was left behind in the 
swamp. The horses floundered in the 
mud. The cannoneers, pulling at the 
beasts’ bridles, or pushing, shoulders 


Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, early 
American aeronaut and some- 
times called the “Father of 
U.S. military air power,” is 
shown here beside his mount 
during the American Civil 
War. 


to the cannons’ heavy wheels, sank 
almost to their waists. 

During a lull, Thad saw that the 
Union columns across the river had 
broken and fallen back to their sec- 
ond line of defense. Relief had come 
none too soon. 

The fresh troops stiffened the line. 
Thad saw them charge and charge 
again, finally driving the Confederates 
back. 

That evening Thad was visited by 
the French observers, who had watched 
the battle from McClellan’s head- 
quarters. The first major engagement 
between the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia and the Grand 
Army of the Potomac had left them 
impressed and excited. 

The Prince de Joinville confided 
to Thad: ‘Most of the high command 
thought the attack on the right bank 


might be a feint to draw Federal 
troops while the main body of Con- 
federates debouched on the left. But 
the vehemence of the attack as re- 
ported by you put an end to their 
doubt. It was then Sumner’s divisions 
were ordered to cross the river. You, 
sir, saved the day!” 

“Do they expect a fresh attack to- 
morrow?” ‘Thad asked. 

“Oh, I think not,’ the Prince re- 
plied. “They feel the Rebels will run 

right back to Richmond.” 

_ Thad was not convinced the emer- 
gency was over. He decided to make 
an ascension before retiring. The 
lights that twinkled amongst the trees 
on the opposite shore seemed too nu- 
merous to be just diligent seekers of 
the wounded. 

In the air again at daybreak the 
following morning, he confirmed his 
suspicion that the Confederate Army 
had never left the field. And every 
road out of Richmond was filled with 
reinforcing infantry and cavalry. 

Thad’s early report gave the Fed- 
erals time to entrench. 

“They must have sent every avail- 
able soldier against us,” he pointed 
out to Spring. “The big barracks to 


the left of Richmond is entirely free 
of smoke. In fact the whole city is. I 
can see the earthworks around it 
clearly.”’ 

The battle raged throughout the 
day while the Intrepid and the Wash- 
ington at Mechanicsville remained 
aloft, sending reports to headquarters 
at fifteen-minute intervals — reports 
that buzzed over the wires to the War 
Department at Washington. 

President Lincoln himself heard, al- 
most as it happened, the story of that 
dreadful day beside the Chickahom- 
iny. 

By evening, every forest lane and 
swampy field was strewn with the dead 
and dying. Blue- and gray-clad figures 
lay within a few feet of each other. 

At 6:30, Thad reported: 


Last firing is two (2) miles nearer Rich- 
mond than this morning. Campfires 
around Richmond as usual — showing 
that the enemy is back. 


And at 7 p.m. 


Enemy still in field opposite here and 
works visible all along the Williamsburg 
and New Bridge Roads to Richmond. 
Barracks this morning deserted now oc- 
cupied. Can see no wagons moving in 
any direction. 
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Then in parachutes... 


So Natural Is the Parachute 


Guy Murchie 


SO NATURAL is the parachute in fact 
that not only have seeds and spores 
resorted to its principle but many an- 
imals have adopted either it or its 
companion principle of gliding, ob- 
viously the prelude to active flight. 

The insects were earth’s first real 
flyers, most of them — especially the 
very small ones — using the parachute 
idea about as much as the wing to 
stay aloft. Their very minuteness has 
made that inevitable for the same rea- 
son that the surface of any small ob- 
ject is greater in proportion to its 
weight (more parachutelike) than 
that of a larger object of similar shape 
and material. 

You can figure this out mathemat- 
ically on the basis of simple dimen- 
sions. As surface has only two dimen- 
sions and weight (like volume) three, 
so the relationship between surface 
and weight is proportionately as the 
square to the cube. Thus a creature 
loses more weight than surface as he 
becomes smaller, and it is its relative- 
ly great surface that gives the little 


ant enough air resistance to parachute 
safely any distance. Large beetles can 
do fairly well in parachuting too. 
Even a mouse can drop from an air- 
plane without much risk of injury. A 
rat, however, is usually knocked out. 
A dog is killed. A man is broken. A 
horse disintegrates. An _ elephant 
splashes. 

For this reason specialization in the 
form of a parachute is unnecessary to 
any animal smaller than a mouse. But 
many animals only a little bigger have 
adopted them in varying degrees from 
the Malayan umbrella lizard or draco, 
with its gorgeously colored folding 
parasol made of fine membrane 
stretched over actual ribs, to the Bor- 
nean glider snakes which can suck 
their bellies against their backbones 
and float from tree to tree like rib- 
bons on the wind. 


The first human to design a para- 
chute seems to have been the versatile 
Leonardo about A.D. 1500, but the 
only actual use for parachutes after 
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his time was in the popular “umbrella 
dance” often put on by court enter- 
tainers who amused their royal pa- 
trons with tremendous leaps made 
possible by big umbrellas attached to 
their belts. 

It was not until the birth year of 
the balloon, 1783, that the real para- 
chute became an independently prov- 
en possibility. In that year Sebastian 
Lenarmand made himself the first 
full-fledged parachute and jumped 
with it from the tower of Montpellier 
Observatory in France. He landed 
safely but seems to have regarded his 
apparatus as nothing more than a new 
means of escaping from fires in tall 
buildings. 

Showman J.-P. Blanchard was the 
first person to use a parachute in a 
drop from a balloon. In 1785 he re- 
leased one from several thousand feet 
up containing a dog in the basket be- 
neath it. The dog barked on the way 
down and landed unharmed. 

Blanchard still felt uneasy about 
trying the parachute himself but final- 
ly did so eight years later; his primi- 
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tive parachute either was too small for 
his weight or swayed very violently 
for Blanchard hit the ground so hard 
he broke his leg. 

The real father of the parachute is 
generally considered to be André 
Jacques Garnerin who had plenty of 
time to design parachutes while serv- 
ing a prison sentence in Budapest. 
Shortly after his release he made his 
first drop over Paris in 1797, followed 
by many more descents in other parts 
of France and England. His ’chutes 
oscillated so violently that he would 
get actively seasick on the way down 
and usually arrived in no condition 
to appreciate the raucous enthusiasm 
of the cheering crowds who wanted to 


carry him triumphantly on_ their 
shoulders. 
Garnerin’s parachutes were like 


huge beach umbrellas with a basket 
hanging below similar to a balloon’s 
car. They were made of canvas about 
the same size as modern parachutes 
but inevitably heavier and they must 
have hit the ground much harder. 


ini 


Portrait of an early parachut- 

ist. On April 22, 1920, Major 
W. G. Schauffler, Jr., U.S. Air 
| Service flyer, posed with his 
! equipment prior to a practice 
| jump at Kelly Field, Texas. 
The cumbersome equipment 
| 
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included a chest and back 
type parachute pack. 
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| Caught in dramatic attitude are two airmen seconds after leaving their 
airplane. The small pilot chute has begun to pull out the billowing folds 
of silk for the one man. The other has not yet pulled the “D” ring. 
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Although the parachute developed at the same time as the balloon, para- 
chuting, like ballooning, was a stunt. None of the early flyers wore “chutes” 
and many plunged to their deaths when their fragile machines broke up 
in the air. The flyers in World War I had no chutes and it wasn’t until 
after the war that the wearing of chutes was made compulsory in the 
military services. Some civilian pilots also picked up the habit but most 
of them constantly defied death by ridiculing the chute as a “sissy” piece 
of equipment. Voluntary and exhibition jumping had taken place as early 
as 1908, but here is the story of the first man to save his life by parachute. 


Into the Grape Arbour 


Ian Mackersey 


ON THE afternoon of October 20, 
1922, a young United States Air Corps 
test pilot walked out to a small high- 
wing fighter which stood in front of 
the hangar at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. His name was Lieutenant Har- 
old Harris, Chief of the Flight Test 
Section of the Engineering Division 
of the U.S. Army Air Service, and he 
was about to test this aircraft, a Loen- 
ing monoplane, to which experimen- 
tal balanced ailerons had been fitted 
the previous day. 

Although he was only 27, Harris 
had already made a name for himself 
in the Air Corps. A few days before 
he had won the light aeroplane race 
at Detroit; and four years earlier while 
working with the Italian designer 
Caponi, he had led the first “all Amer- 
ican” flight over the Swiss Alps. The 
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Italian Government had decorated 
him with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 

Beside the Loening, Harris stopped 
to clip on his parachute. That morn- 
ing he had a new seat cushion fitted 
to 1t and now as he struggled to fasten 
the harness round his body he was 
annoyed to discover that the cushion 
had made the straps too tight. He 
called the timekeeper over and asked 
him to get another parachute. When 
it arrived he found that its harness 
was even smaller than his own. 

For several minutes he fiddled im- 
patiently with the straps of the second 
chute, trying without success to 
lengthen them. Finally in disgust he 
decided to fly without one. Although 
these manual parachutes had been in 
service more than a year, nobody in 
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the Air Corps had yet saved his life 
with one; and he knew there were 
many pilots who firmly believed that 
if they jumped in an emergency they 
would have insufficient control over 
their arms to pull the ripcord. Harris 
wasn’t of this school. But nevertheless 
he had decided that if anything went 
wrong in the air he would do every- 
thing within his power to force land 
and would take to the silk only as a 
very last resort. 

He was about to climb aboard when 
on an impulse he changed his mind. 
Better not tempt providence — not on 
a test flight: he would take his own 
chute, uncomfortable as it was. So he 
strapped it on, scrambled into the 
cockpit and started up. 

Five minutes later he was levelling 
off in the blue sky, 2,500 feet over 
Dayton. Presently he caught sight of 
another aircraft from McCook Field. 
It was a Thomas Morse MB-3, a squat, 
single-seat biplane fighter, and he 
knew that the pilot was his friend, 
Lieutenant Muir Fairchild, who had 
taken off ahead of him to test new 
elevators. ° j 

Both pilots had to make what was 
called a “manoeuvrability” test. And 
the best manoeuvrability tests they 
knew were in practice combat. They 
turned towards each other — each 
with mock malevolence, determined 
to outfly and “destroy” the other. 

After a few minutes diving and 
zooming and tight turning Harris was 
delighted to see Fairchild turn away, 
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giving him the opportunity he wanted 
for his “kill.” At full throttle, squint- 
ing through the ring and bead sights 
of his guns, he followed the other air- 
craft as it made a gentle left-hand turn 
towards the center of Dayton. 

And then it happened. 

Suddenly Harris felt the stick 
snatched out of his hand and a tre- 
mendous vibration began to shake the 
aircraft. The stick slammed fiercely 
from side to side flailing and bruising 
the insides of his thighs. Every time 
he made a grab at it, it was torn from 
his grasp. 

He knew immediately what was 
wrong. The new ailerons had been set 
with too big an area forward of their 
hinges and, at the speed he was mak- 
ing, the pressure on the forward parts 
was overbalancing them. To regain 
control he pulled the throttle closed 
to lose speed. His nose dipped, the 
Loening went into a gentle dive but 
still the stick threshed about the cock- 
pit. If anything, it was whipping from 
side to side faster than before — so 
fast that his eyes couldn’t keep up 
with the oscillations. And now as he 
glanced up he saw that the surface of 
the wing had begun to ripple and that 
pieces of the fabric were breaking 
away. Harris waited no longer. 

Flinging off his safety belt he stood 
up in the cockpit. From then on the 
slipstream took control. He felt him- 
self plucked out like a cork from a 
bottle and swept clear of the aircraft. 

The next thing he knew he was 


Lt. Harris may well have looked like this aerial figure upon leaving his 


crippled Loening in the first successful emergency bail-out in aviation 
history. 


Coming down near McCook Field in Dayton, Ohio, in the early 1920’s, 
where Harris made his spectacular “‘first’’ descent, this airman may or 
may not have landed in the river. The basic structure of the very earliest 
parachutes, as shown here, has changed little through the years. 


somersaulting through the air and 
searching with his hand for the rip- 
cord handle. He felt the cold of a 
metal ring and pulled. Three times 
he pulled. Nothing happened — he 
had been pulling the leg strap fitting. 

Five hundred feet from the ground 
his hand found the handle, he jerked 
it hard, and his chute opened. He felt 
no particular relief. Instead, he looked 
up “admiring the beautiful silk of 
which the parachute was made and 
marveling at how white and clean it 
was.” He realized, too, that as he had 
fallen he had had no difficulty con- 
trolling his arms in his fumblings for 
the ripcord; when he got down he’d 
be able to blow the frozen limbs the- 
ory sky high. 

He was coming down in a residen- 
tial area. Below he could see a school 
out of which a stream of children was 
pouring and every face was turned up 
to watch him. A few seconds later he 
dropped between two houses and 
landed heavily in the middle of a 
small grape arbor in the backyard of 
No. 337 Troy Street, Dayton. As he 
disentangled himself from the vines a 
man came running into the backyard 
to inquire if he was all right. “I’m not 
hurt,’”’ Harris reassured him, “just ex- 
cited.” 

Harris had good reason to be ex- 
cited. His was the first life ever to be 
saved in an emergency jump from an 
aeroplane with a manually operated 
parachute. And when the news of his 
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successful jump reached the Parachute 
Section half a mile away at McCook 
Field some other men were excited 
too. 

One of them was a stocky young 
man in his mid-twenties with a wide 
cheerful face. He hailed from Los 
Angeles and his name was Leslie Irvin. 
Three years earlier he had jumped 
out of an aircraft over McCook Field 
to show the world that a manually 
operated parachute would work. ‘That 
jump had marked a turning point in 
the science of parachuting, a science 
then more than 400 years old but one 
which ‘for the greater part of that time 
had been associated more with crowd- 
thrilling exhibitionism than with the 
business of saving life. 


Epitror’s NOTE 


The second life saved by parachute was 
that of Lt. Frank Tyndall, US Air Serv- 
ice. Tyndall bailed out of an M. B. 3-A 
whose wings were torn off in a violent 
storm near Seattle, Washington. After 
the Harris and Tyndall bail-outs, Leslie 
Irvin, parachute manufacturer, organized 
the honorary “Caterpillar Club” (named 
for the worm which produced the silk 
used in chutes), whose members had saved - 
their lives by parachuting. Each received 
a gold pin for lapel wear. For 17 months 
Harris and Tyndall were the only two 
members. In 1924 a third man was add- 
ed, Wilfred Bottomfield, an exhibition 
parachutist whose five regular chutes re- 
fused to open and who was saved by a 
small sixth “emergency” pack. By the end 
of 1924 the Caterpillar Club had 27 mem- 
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bers — all Americans — although soon guished names such as Charles A. Lind- 
Eric Pentland, a British pilot officer bergh who by 1924 had made four emer- 
joined the exclusive group. From 1924 gency bail-outs. Today the Caterpillar 
on the Club grew steadily with distin- Club has well over 30,000 members. 


Then in dirigibles... 


Perhaps the most zealous among the early airshipmen was Walter Well- i 
man who built the America —a crude, primitive type of dirigible some 
228 feet long, 52 feet in diameter with a capacity of 345,000 cubic feet of 
hydrogen gas. It was just ten years after the first rigid airship had flown, 
just seven years after the Wrights had made their first powered flight at 
Kitty Hawk. Nobody in their right minds, at this time, believed the 
Atlantic Ocean could be crossed by air, except Walter Wellman. On 
October 15, 1910, he, his crew of five and a kitten, cast off from an air- 1 
field at Atlantic City, New Jersey amid the scoffs and jests of the gathered | 
crowd and headed out to sea. They had 4\% tons of fuel on board — some 1) 
of it in a hose-like guide rope that trailed behind deep down into the | 
sea, a dragging anchor of fuel. It was enough for ten days of sustained i 
flight. For 71\% hours the flimsy dirigible battled the elements. Here ts the fl 
story of the ill-fated flight. | 


The First Attempt by Air 


Robert de la Croix 


hair standing on end and its tail as_ the gondola. For a moment the hu- 
stiff as a poker it dived for safety into man members of the crew were para- 
a bale of rope. A stream of sparks lyzed. The America was filled with 
from the exhaust of the one engine highly inflammable hydrogen gas, and 
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THE caT noticed it first, and with its — still in operation shot ceaselessly along | 
| 
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in addition she still had over four tons 
of equally highly inflammable fuel oil 
on board. At any moment she could 
be turned into a flying torch, lighting 
up the deserted sea for a short while 
before plunging into it. 

“Switch off the engine, Vaniman,” 
shouted Wellman. 

Vaniman obeyed at once. The throb 
of the engine ceased, and with it the 
shower of sparks. But at once they 
had to cope with a new difficulty: the 
America was out of control and was 
beginning to drift helplessly. Well- 
man now had to choose between using 
the engine and risking a disaster by 
fire, or allowing himself to be driven 
off course by the wind and away from 
the shipping routes to an area where 
no help could be expected. 

“Start her up again, Vaniman,” he 
ordered finally, ‘but for heaven’s sake 
see if you can do something about 
those exhaust sparks.” 


‘Towards dawn the stream of sparks 
from the exhaust grew definitely less 
dangerous. Wellman tried to estimate 
his position, calculating the drift, the 
course, the speed, the distance covy- 
ered. But in the end he had to admit 
reluctantly that he didn’t know exact- 
ly where they were. Owing to the 
weather he had not been able to take 
shots of either the sun or the stars 
since their take-off. 

Then much shorter waves became 
visible below and indicated the near 
presence of land. It was Nantucket 
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Island — they were not very far on 
their way as yet. An hour later the 
mist dispersed and they could see the 
horizon, but there was no sign of land. 
The Atlantic Ocean stretched away 
endlessly. 

There was silence in the gondola 
of the America now. All of them 
knew by this time that it would be 
wise to give up. They had only one 
engine left, and that was the smaller 
of the two. It was neither powerful 
enough nor reliable enough, and it 
was already beginning to run very hot. 
The airship itself was too heavy, and 
the hose-like guide rope was sinking 
deeper and deeper into the water, 
whereas according to calculations it 
should have done little more than 
skim along the surface. At the same 
time squalls were blowing up from 
the southwest, making the America 
oscillate, though so far she was keep- 
ing her course eastward towards Eu- 
rope, over three thousand miles away. 
And beneath them a green sea streaked 
with white spume was rolling and 
pitching heavily. 


Seated at his apparatus with the ear- 
phones on, Irwin, the wireless oper- 
ator of the America, jotted down the 
few messages and fragments of mes- 
sages he was able to pick up. Ail the 
signals were weak. “No news,” he 
heard from this station; “no news” 
from that. He knew that he could not 
make himself heard, and even if he 
could have done so he could have 


given them no favourable report. 
Night had fallen now; the wind had 
risen and so had the sea. The Amer- 
ica was gradually losing height and 
dropping closer and closer to the 
heavy seas below. The men were tired, 
but no one could sleep — there was 
too great a chance of waking up in 
the Atlantic! During the night very 
little was said; a necessary word here 
and there; no more. The throbbing of 
their one engine was the only sound 
on board — and sometimes even this 
was almost drowned by the howling 
of the wind. 

Wellman knew by this time that his 
dream of reaching Europe was over. 
They would be lucky now if they 
could get back to America safely. And 
without his saying a word the others 
knew it too. Wellman looked at the 


massive eight-cylinder engine that had 
let them down so badly, and then at 
his silent companions, at the black 
sky, and at the heavy seas with their 
white horses threshing away below. 


Wellman realized that he could not 
put about if he wanted to. His airship 
was already practically a drifting hulk. 

“We're between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, Vaniman,” he said 
frankly. “We’re sinking gradually 
lower and lower, and that can end 
only one way. And we're drifting, and 
that will take us away from the ship- 
ping routes and all hope of aid. We 
must lighten the ship, gain altitude 
and try to make the Bermudas or the 
coast of Florida, since the wind is now 
driving us southeastward.” 


Walter Wellman’s transatlantic airship America, as photographed from 
the Trent. 
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“And how are we going to lighten 
her?” demanded Vaniman. “We can’t 
very well sacrifice our food supplies; 
we may have to stay in the air for an- 
other few days at least. There’s the 
lifeboat, of course...” 

“Out of the question,” interrupted 
Wellman. “We may need it. You'll 
just have to get rid of all fuel oil in 
excess of what you calculate will be 
necessary to take us to the Bermudas 
or the coast of Florida. That’s our 
only chance. If we can lighten her 
she'll rise and be easier to manage. 
And for another thing, you can dis- 
mantle the eight-cylinder engine and 
pitch the pieces overboard.” 

The first pools of oil began to ap- 
pear below the airship, and as the 
eight-cylinder engine was dismantled, 
so piece after piece splashed into the 
sea. At midday Wellman succeeded in 
taking his bearings. The America was 
four hundred miles off the coast, and 
she was doing between fifteen and 
eighteen knots an hour. Thanks to the 
wind direction there was a good 
chance of reaching the Bermudas. 

Hope of doing what ‘they had orig- 
inally set out to do had, of course, 
long vanished — and even the hope of 
getting back at all had fallen to a very 
low ebb. Now it rose again. Wellman 
was already thinking of “next time” 
. . . But Irwin, the wireless operator 
interrupted with bad news. 

“T’ve just received new signals; 
weak, but clear enough. There’s a cy- 
clone heading our way. It should catch 
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up with us within the next forty-eight 
hours. We’re advised to change course 
to avoid it.” 

Change course? Wellman studied 
his maps. That was easier said than 
done. Even if they could maintain 
their present speed — which was far 
from certain — they would hardly -be 
able to avoid it. 

“What about launching our life- 
boat right now?” suggested Vaniman. 

“Too risky out of sight of a ship,” 
said Wellman. “And in any case, we'd 
be safer on board here in the centre 
of a cyclone than in a small boat on 
the sea. No, our only chance is to fall 
in with a ship.” 

“We've already been driven off the 
main transatlantic shipping routes,” 
said Vaniman. “Still, we might be 
fuck yu see 

“There are plenty of tramp steam- 
ers and so on, apart from the main 
shipping lanes.” 

Irwin spoke again. “There’s a 
chance here,” he said. “A ship, the 
Trent, is leaving the Bermudas on 
Monday. Here’s her course, and 
she’s doing about twelve knots. At 
that rate we should converge next 
Thursday. If we can hold out that 
long and get that far we ought to have 
a chance.” 3 

“Hold out” meant that the Amer- 
ica must stay in the air and maintain 
her present speed —and that the cy- 
clone mustn’t catch up with her be- 
forehand. The slow-moving Trent 
was, in fact, racing the cyclone for the 


lives of Wellman and his companions. 


In the meantime the America was 
still slowly losing height, and at mid- 
night they jettisoned further fuel oil. 
Past twelve o’clock. This day was to 
be the day of their delivery. But would 
it be? They hoped to spot the Trent 
now far more desperately than they 
had previously hoped to fly the At- 
lantic. But how much chance had 
they? They were at the mercy of a 
number of things entirely beyond 
their control. The Trent might be 
late; contrary winds might drive them 
off their course ... 

At two o'clock in the morning three 
of them tried to get some sleep. 

At three o’clock the one remaining 
engine began to miss, and Vaniman 
anxiously attended to it. 

At four o’clock the orange disc of 
the moon dropped below the horizon. 
As yet there was no sign of the dawn. 

At half-past four Wellman ordered 
the searchlight to be switched on, and 
the three men who had been sleeping 
fitfully sprang to their feet. And then 
they all saw, almost without belief this 
time, what they had been looking for. 
There, about two miles away still, 
were the lights of a ship. There was 
no doubt about it this time; there 
were the red and the green navigation 
lights, and there, as though to under- 
line the reality was the string of yel- 
low cabin lights. It was the Trent. 

Irwin was at the wireless key now, 
sending out their message. At first 
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there was no reply, but after a few 
anxious minutes it came: “‘S.S. Trent 
calling. $.S. Trent calling. Are you in 
difficulties?” 

On board the America they sighed 
with relief when Irwin told them with 
a beaming face what was coming 
through. But they were not out of the 
woods yet. First of all they had to 
launch their lifeboat safely. 

Captain Down of the Trent sug- 
gested that Wellman should wait for 
daylight, but as Wellman was no 
longer in full control of the dirigible, 
which was drifting, this meant that 
the Trent had to steam in the drift 
direction. This she did for two hours, 
and when she finally came close Well- 
man opened the valves and released 
the gas, bringing the America down 
to within thirty feet or so of the sea. 
All of them took their places in the 
lifeboat, and when they were no more 
than a few feet above the surface of 
the sea Wellman ordered the release 
mechanism to be operated. This was 
done, and the lifeboat dropped flat 
on to the surface, sending up a torrent 
of spray. Relieved of the weight of 
the lifeboat and its six occupants, the 
America, its sagging envelope flapping 
wildly, rapidly gained height and was 
carried away by the wind, which was 
swiftly rising as the first breath of the 
coming cyclone swept up. 


The America had flown about 
twelve hundred miles before being 
abandoned, but that was far from offer- 


ing any hope that the Atlantic could 
really be flown. 

But Wellman was not discouraged, 
and he insisted that the Atlantic could 
and would be flown... 


Then in gliders... 


Wellman’s enthusiastic prophecies 
made people smile — but there were 
some nevertheless who thought that 
perhaps, some day... 


The glider held the key to manned, powered flight in heavier-than-air 


machines. And here is that story. 


Nothing can be more delightful than the having 


of wings to wear! 


Introduce then wings in use — believe me, mat- 
ters will be mended. 
— From The Birds, a play by 

ARISTOPHANES, 450 B.C. 


The Dawn of Flight 


Alvin Edward Moore 


Sincz eolithic times, some million 
years ago, man has dreamed of emu- 
lating the birds of the air. Most of 
his dreams were fantastic, impossible, 
but nevertheless they expressed a deep 
longing of the human race which fi- 
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nally would give it mastery over a 
new element. 

One of the first practical-minded 
men of the long chain of dreamers 
was Besnier, a locksmith of Sable, 
France. He built metal wings for each 


hand and foot by means of which he 
is reputed to have glided from the low 
French housetops in 1687. 

He finally sold his machine to a 
traveling showman who was killed in 
trying to use it. 

But he was on the right track, 
which was later missed by the entire 
power school, the chief exponents of 
which were Ader in France, Maxim 
in England and Langley in America. 
This school believed that the problem 
could be solved by building a ma- 
chine with sufficient power to fly, 
without taking into consideration the 
tremendous problem of balancing the 
craft and landing it safely after it was 
once in the air. Besnier, the obscure 
locksmith, on the other hand _ at- 
tempted to balance himself while 
gliding. 

In the next two and one-fourth cen- 
turies a few other men attacked the 
problem from the same angle. Chief 
among them were Lilienthal of Ger- 
many, Pilcher of England, Chanute 
and Wrights of America. All these, 
except the Wrights, sought to balance 
a glider by shifting the weight of the 
operator. The Wrights made a radical 
departure from the experiments of the 
others and solved the problem. The 
work of these five men, culminated 
by the remarkable results of the 
Wrights, will go down in history to 
be studied by future aeronautical 
men through all the countless years 
of the age of flight. 
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First, and by no means last, came 
Lilienthal. 

One morning during the second 
year of our Civil War the two Lilien- 
thal brothers stood in their back yard, 
in the little town of Anklam, Ger- 
many, watching young storks attempt 
to fly. Otto, the older, only fourteen 
years old, had captured the birds and 
fed them to study their first flights. 

“The thoughts of youth are long 
long thoughts.’’ Otto dreamed of con- 
quering the air. The younger boy, 
Gustave, although not passionately in- 
terested in so Quixotic a conquest, was 
willing to help his brother as much 
as possible. 

They had already constructed one 
flying machine, made of wings of 
beech veneer with straps beneath 
through which the daring operator 
thrust his arms. Their schoolmates, 
slaves to convention, had ridiculed 
their efforts, so they had sneaked alone 
by night to the little drill field just 
outside the village and there, with 
only the age-old stars for witnesses, 
tried out their puny machine. It failed 
to lift Otto off the ground. 

But they would not admit failure. 
Otto was’now attacking his problem 
— which was a problem of the world 
—on a different line. Birds flew. He 
would study birds. 

“Watch that tall stork there!’’ Otto 
said to Gustave. “Watch him figure 
out the wind.” 

The wind was changeable that day 


and the bird, like most of his fellows, 
was dancing about with lifted wings 
trying to catch the wind. Suddenly he 
caught it just right, ran a few steps, 
hopped, and was in the air. 

For the first time, the tall bird 
made three double beats of his wings 
and flew a few yards. But cautious 
always, his long legs soon 
fully touched the ground, and amid 
the applause of his fellows he gravely 
turned around and came back for 
another trial. 

“He'll be flying soon,” said Gus- 
tave. 

“Sure. He practices. If we would 
practice that much, we could fly too.” 

Some thirty-four years later, after 
he had fought in two wars, Otto was 
still practicing, persistently striving to 
conquer the air for man. He had in- 
vented the glider and made more than 
2,000 flights with it. Gustave was still 
by his side. And the world still 
laughed. 

On Sunday morning, August 9g, 
1896, he and Gustave were discussing 
his plans for a new and larger glider 
to be run by a carbonic acid motor of 
214 horsepower which he had built. 

A servant came and announced that 
the carriage was ready. 

“I will go ahead with Eilitz,” said 
Otto. “You can come later on your 
bicycle. I want to make that change 
in the rudder and try just one or two 
more flights before I pack up the old 
machine.” 

Arriving at the hill, from which he 
had been making his trial flights, he 
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examined his changes in the horizon- 
tal rudder, which consisted in running 
a line from the rudder to his head, so 
that when he moved his head forward 
in flight the rudder would operate to 
tip the machine up in front. 

Sitting down on the seat, he glided 
off the summit of the hill and was 
soon soaring from fifty to a hundred 
feet in the air. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the 
wind. He tried to regain his lost speed 
by tipping the nose of the glider 
downward. But he was not accus- 
tomed to the new rudder. Hugo Eilitz, 
his faithful mechanic, shouted a- warn- 
ing from below. Then the machine 
suddenly catapulted to the earth. 

Eilitz rushed to the side of his chief. 

Lilienthal’s spine was broken. He 
had paid the utmost price in human 
achievement. His daring part of man’s 
upward struggle was done. 

In Berlin there is a medal in honor 
of the great aviator which reads: “I 
shall not wholly die.” 

In England Percy Pilcher, a former 
British sailor, who once had flown one 
of Lilienthal’s gliders from the arti- 
ficial hill near Berlin, continued 
Lilienthal’s experiments, using a glid- 
er made with a frame of bamboo in- 
stead of willow, and constructing the 
first chassis ever used. Soon he, too, 
fell to his death on the earth he sought 
to leave. Flying was a perilous adven- 
ture in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Only the daring took 
up the fight. 

Across the ocean which once man 
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The German brothers Lilienthal experimented in gliders long before the 
Wrights began their work in a bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio. Shown 
here is Otto Lilienthal aloft with his bat-winged glider in 1894. Two 
years later in August of 1896, he glided off the summit of a hill, 
soared to nearly 100 feet, and plunged to his death, an event which 


stirred the Wrights into action. 


thought was the boundary of the 
world, important experiments were be- 
ing made. Dr. Octave Chanute, a native 
Frenchman who came to America at 
six years of age, and had made him- 
self famous in the scientific annals of 
the nineteenth century, at last in the 
year of Lilienthal’s death perfected 
his improved biplane glider. Although 
sixty-four years old, he went into 
camp on the sand dunes of Lake 
Michigan and began the fascinating 
but then perilous sport of gliding. 

In the same year two young Amer- 
ican men read the brief account of 
Lilienthal’s death. Their imagination 
was fired by this martyr’s achieve- 
ments. Wilbur and Orville Wright 
‘were the proprietors of a bicycle shop, 
a job-printing office and a local maga- 
zine, all of which had grown out of 
their boyhood interests. 

Years ago, they had become inter- 
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ested in aviation, when their father 
had brought home a toy helicopter. 
They had also been adept in making 
kites. In their bicycle shop they had 
learned the principles of mechanics. 
Wilbur Wright, forced to stay at home 
from the age of eighteen to twenty- 
two because of nervous trouble, had 
developed a keen imagination and 
super-fine mechanical skill. Orville at 
a very early age had opened a success- 
ful job-printing shop with a neighbor 
boy as partner. Grandsons of a wagon 
builder, sons of a minister, they had 
the rare combination of imagination 
and practicality. Their ambition was 
“to make things and to be out-of- 
doors.” 

Lilienthal’s death spurred their in- 
terest in aviation. They read a book 
in their home library, Animal Mech- 
anism, by Marey, a French scientist. 

Orville was sick with typhoid fever 


when Wilbur read him the news of 
Lilienthal’s death. As soon as he re- 
covered the two brothers set to work 
to build an experimental glider kite. 

Three years later they were still ex- 
perimenting, testing out many con- 
flicting theories in the budding sci- 
ence of aeronautics. They obtained 
from the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington a list of aeronautical 
books. Their aeronautical library 
soon was large, including Chanute’s 
Progress in Flying Machines and Lil- 
ienthal’s Bird Flight, the Basis of the 
Flying Art. Realizing they were not 
alone in the struggle to master the 
air, they wisely studied the work of 
their brothers-at-arms throughout the 
world. 

Wilbur Wright combined those 
qualities of practical thinking and 
single-minded pursuance of an objec- 
tive which are typical of the Amer- 
ican inventor. He went directly to 
the root of the problem which con- 
fronted them. 

His experience with bicycles taught 
him the truth of Lilienthal’s conten- 
tion that years of constant practice 
would be necessary before man could 
hope to fly. If a person must make in- 
numerable trials to master the balanc- 
ing of a bicycle, he reasoned, how can 
he expect to fly on his first hop — or 
even his first hundred hops? 

He resolved the. existing problem 
of flight into its simplest form. “Men 
already know how to construct wings, 
or aeroplanes,” he said, “which, when 
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driven through the air at sufficient 
speed, will not only sustain the weight 
of the wings themselves, but also that 
of the engine and the engineer as 
well. Men also know how to build 
engines and screws of sufficient light- 
ness and power to drive these planes 
at sustaining speed. Inability to bal- 
ance and steer still confronts students 
of the flying problem, although nearly 
ten years have passed (since Lilien- 
thal’s success). When this one feature 
has been worked out, the age of flying 
machines will have arrived.” 

In this concise statement, Wright 
acknowledges his debt, or rather civil- 
ization’s debt, to the countless inven- 
tors who had labored on man’s hard- 
est problem —to the dim, legendary 
figures at the dawn of man, Bacon, 
da Vinci, Besnier, the Montgolfier 
Brothers, Lilienthal, Pilcher, Cha- 
nute, Santos-Dumont, Langley, and a 
host of others who are and ever will 
be unsung. He felt his kinship to 
these men, his brothers of the great 
ideal, and he realized that he could 
do most by attacking his own specific 
part of their common problem. 

This part he directly reasoned out. 
He and Orville must learn how to 
balance and steer a craft in the air. 
“If I take a piece of paper,” he said, 
“and, after placing it parallel with the 
ground, quickly let it fall, it will not 
settle steadily down . . . but it insists 
on contravening every recognized rule 
of decorum, turning over and over 
and darting hither and thither in the 
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One of the forerunners of the Wright Brothers, Britain’s Percy Pilcher, 
poses with his glider and helper in 1896. 


most erratic manner, much after the 
style of an untrained horse. Yet this 
is the style of steed that men must 
learn to manage before flying can be- 
come an everyday sport. The bird has 
learned it so thoroughly that its skill 
is not apparent to our sight. We only 
learn to appreciate it when we can 
imitate it.” 

He and Orville set out to ride this 
unruly horse after the fashion of the 
cowboys of the West — by the trial 
and error method. They might get 
thrown, but as long as they lived they 
would try again, until at last either 
they were thrown forever, leaving the 
partly broken horse to other men, or 
they conquered the outlaw and for- 
ever brought him within man’s dom- 
ination. 
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The Wrights were American men 
of achievement; confronted with a 
problem, they spent little time in ab- 
stract theories, but set out to solve it 
by practice. 

They set out to build a man-carry- 
ing glider that would be sustained in 
the air, kite-fashion, by winds of eight- 
een miles an hour. According to their 
calculations, made by the aid of exist- 
ing tables of air pressure on curved 
surfaces, two hundred square feet of 
wing surface would support one man. 
After much study they built the ma- 
chine, but spruce sticks were so scarce 
that they had to make it with a wing 
spread of only 165 square feet. 

It was a biplane, like that devel- 
oped by Chanute. They dispensed 
with the tail used by Lilienthal and 


Pilcher, and arranged the machine for 
the operator to stand in a horizontal 
position and to elevate the plane by 


a small “elevator” in front, like that 
used by poor old Sir Hiram Maxim 
in the 8,oo0-pound aerial machine he 
built in Kent, England, in 1893. 
Their radical departure from the 
work of their brother inventors was 
in their steering and balancing. This 
they did, not by perilously shifting 
the body of the operator as Lilienthal, 
Pilcher and Chanute had attempted 
to do, but by warping the wing-tips. 
Lilienthal had found that his danger- 
ous system of control would not work 
at all if large plane surfaces were used. 
This great idea which fathered the 
age of flight had come to Wilbur 
Wright in 1899. Orville had conceived 
the idea of hinging the wings to ob- 
tain balance, but they knew that it 
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Samuel Pierpont Langley, an- 
other American inventor-aero- 
naut, came to the verge of 
successful powered flight be- 
fore the Wrights. Shown here 
is the Langley aerodrome 
poised on its houseboat 
launching platform in Octo- 
ber of 1903, just prior to 
crashing on its take-off at- 
tempt. Two months later the 
Wrights succeeded where 
Langley failed. 


would not be successful. On a July 
night while talking to a neighbor who 
was buying a bicycle tire tube at their 
shop, Wilbur unconsciously was twist- 
ing the corners of the pasteboard. Sud- 
denly, he looked down, noticed what 
his workscarred hands were doing — 
and the great idea was born. Balance 
would be obtained by warping the 
wing-tips. Not by shifting the oper- 
ator’s weight, nor by hinging the 
wings, but by warping the plane-ends 
sustained flight would be possible. 
Their first machine embodied the 
new idea. As they contemplated it, 
they must have realized how closely 
interwoven was all their experience, 
as all experience of most men engaged 
in constructive work is closely. inter- 
woven. Their building of kites and 
toy helicopters and reading of early 
pioneers’ work turned their attention 


to the air; their familiarity with bi- 
cycles led them to perceive the need 
of balancing means in an airplane, 
and their knowledge of mechanics en- 
abled them to build a practical glider 
on the first attempt. Now their love 
of the great outdoors and the simple 
life was to make the hardships of their 
camps on the Atlantic sand dunes 
seem like pleasant vacations. 

Looking at the weather map, they 
at last picked the little fishing village 
of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, lo- 
cated on the strip of land between 
Albemarle Sound and the Atlantic 
Ocean, as a place where strong steady 
winds should prevail — and where the 
sandhills would provide excellent 
starting places. 

Wilbur crated the machine and 
took a small sailboat from Norfolk. 
After a stormy voyage he arrived at 
the isolated spot in the summer of 
igo0. Here in the first year of the 
twentieth century the two brothers 
began their epoch-making  experi- 
ments. 

Wilbur Wright was most meticu- 
lous in his work. He left nothing to 
chance. 


When he and Orville made the last 
finishing touches after assembling 
their machine at Kitty Hawk, they 
made a final inspection and took it 
out on the sands for testing as a kite. 
A wind was blowing nearly thirty 
miles an hour from off the white- 
capped Atlantic. Wilbur lay down be- 
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tween the two planes, seized the reins 
of the forward elevator and declared 
he was ready. Orville and the two vil- 
lagers they had hired to help them 
prepared to release it into the wind, 
like a kite. 

As Wilbur waited for his ascent, 
he became nervous. The wind was 
whooping it up. 

The men let his machine go and 
he felt himself borne upward. The 
craft pitched, unruly as a bucking 
broncho. It began to fall. He worked 
the elevator, until the angle of inci- 
dence of the wings was nearly twenty 
degrees. He became excited. 

“Lemme down!” he shouted. “Lem- 
me down!” 

Orville pulled him down. He was 
relieved. 

Orville now ascended, Wilbur ran 
down the hill with him in tow. The 
flight ended in a mild crash. 

They then realized that Langley’s 
air tables must have been wrong. ‘The 
craft should fly as a kite at an angle of 
three degrees instead of twenty. 

After further testing the controls of 
the machine, flying it as a simple kite, 
they moved to the barren Kill Devil 
sandhills, some four miles south of 
the little settlement, and began to use 
it in gliding from the dunes. 

On the day after their arrival, they 
made about a dozen glides, in a wind 
of fourteen miles an hour, down a 
slope which dropped about one foot 
in Six. . 

Lilienthal had always launched 


Between 1900 and 1903 the Wright Brothers made over 1,000 success- 
ful glider flights before attaching a motor to their craft. Photo above 
shows take-off down the side of a sand dune into the constant wind at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in 1902; photo below pictures Wilbur Wright 
and a helper running alongside the craft guiding Orville to a landing. 


himself by first running like a bird, 
until his wings supported him. Or- 
ville and Wilbur improved on this by 
taking advantage of other human 
hands. When either was ready for a 
glide, he took his prone position be- 
tween the wings and his brother and 
Capt. Bill Tate of the nearby Coin- 
jock Lighthouse took the machine by 
its wing-ends and ran with it down 
the slope until it took to the air. It 
landed on a rude chassis, reminiscent 
of Pilcher, of England, which con- 
sisted of two wooden skates or run- 
ners, which took the weight of the 
machine when it alighted and _ per- 
mitted it to slide on the ground. 

It was hazardous work, as they were 
forced to land at a speed of more than 
twenty miles an hour. Imagine your- 
self landing on a huge box kite at 
this speed. They were experiencing 
the modern drawback to the airplane 
— its necessity of landing at relatively 
high velocity. 

After a few glides they were ex- 
hilarated by the astonishing celerity 
with which their forward elevator and 
wing-warp means enabled them to 
steer and balance the machine. They 
made numbers of calculations and 
concluded their experiments of igoo. 

They had done nothing to astound 
the world, in fact had flown but a few 
minutes in the air, but they had 
learned that they were on the right 
track. ‘They needed patience — the 
patience of Lilienthal, Chanute, Max- 
im and the thousands of unsuccessful 
dreamers who had gone before. 


The summer of 1901 found them 
again on the sand dunes of Kill Devil 
Hill, with a new and larger machine, 
which had a wing spread of 208 square 
feet — the largest glider that had ever 
been built. Its size, made possible by 
their mechanical control, was calcu- 
lated to allow gliding in slower winds. 
Chanute, the aged air pioneer, ac- 
companied them on this trip to study 
their craft. 

They tried it for the first time on 
July 27th, in a wind of fourteen miles 
an hour. When the assistant let go 
the wing-tips, the machine rose into 
the air but in a moment began to fall. 
Wilbur attempted to counteract the 
movement with a quick change of the 
elevator. But he was too late. It sank 
to the ground and skidded to a stop. 

“I Jay too far forward,” he said. 
“We'll try again.” 

He shifted his position a few inches 
toward the rear and again was borne 
forward by the two sturdy assistants. 
They let go and he felt himself climb- 
ing into the air. Suddenly the craft 
reared almost vertically and began to 
lose headway. 

Wilbur quickly realized that he was 
in a perilous situation, that which 
had been fatal to Lilienthal. The craft 
stalled. In the next instant it would 
be plunging earthward with frightful 
velocity. 

‘Watch out!” he heard Orville’s cry 
from behind. 

By nature a cool man, he quickly 
turned the elevator down to its limit 
and wriggled forward to shift the cen- 


ter of gravity. Slowly, the craft came 
out of the stall, righted itself and 
sailed through the warm air in an al- 
most perfect glide. He brought it to 
earth, exhilarated by his ride. Orville 
and the assistants rushed forward en- 
thusiastically to help take the machine 
back up the slope for a trial by Or- 
ville. 

“The forward elevator saved me,” 
said Wilbur. “Lilienthal might be 
alive today if he had had that ele- 
vator.”’ . 

This elevator was the only useful 
result to aviation accruing from Sir 
Henry Maxim’s expenditure of a for- 
tune and of his years of experimenta- 
tion on his four-ton-machine. Before 
Orville took off they lessened the cur- 
vature of the wings by trussing down 
the ribs. 

They were enthusiastic over the re- 
sults of the next few glides. Each time 
the machine glided more than three 
hundred feet, the operator was able 
to make it barely skim the ground or 
to rise while underway by simple 
manipulation of the elevator. Their 
means of warping the wing-ends also 
stabilized the craft surprisingly well. 
Mr. Chanute, then sixty-nine years 
old, was pleased with the glides. He 
took pictures with his camera and ran 
about with great agility. 

No newspaper photographers, how- 
ever, bothered them while at work. 
No traffic disturbed them here in the 
age-old silence of the Atlantic sand 
dunes. The keen salt air was exhilarat- 
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ing. An occasional bird flew fright- 
ened before the great monster hur- 
tling through the air over its beloved 
sands. The Wrights grew tanned as 
they continued to glide, day after day, 
hard at work at the problem which 
defeated Lilienthal, Pilcher, Maxim, 
Chanute, Langley. 

They made hundreds of calculations 
to determine the varying amounts and 
directions of pressure upon different 
wing surfaces and tested thoroughly 
every part of their machine in the ef- 
fort to improve it. Engaged in the 
most hazardous enterprise in the 
world, trusting their all to chance, 
they still did not want to leave any 
more to chance than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Back at Dayton, that winter, great- 
ly encouraged, they still patiently ex- 
perimented, making hundreds of sci- 
entific calculations and not a single 
boast. 

They built the first wind tunnel in 
history and began to make the sort of 
scientific experiments which are so 
familiar in the aeronautical labora- 
tories today. The formulae that they 
developed represented radical depar- | 
tures from common theories. 

The glider they took to Kitty Hawk 
the summer of 1902 was larger than 
the last, with a wing spread of thirty- 
two feet. 

This summer they made more than 
a thousand glides and although they 
suffered several minor falls, only once 
came near to disaster. A stiff breeze 


Not all the Wrights glider experiments of 1900-1902 were successful. 
They had disheartening failures on the dunes at Kitty Hawk, such as 
the crash landing shown here. Helpers hold the glider steady while 
Orville climbs down the frame. 


howled over the sand dunes. Orville 
lay on the glider ready to go. Wilbur 
and a Kitty Hawk assistant, who 
doubtless regarded all this as tom- 
foolery, ran down the slope with the 
craft. 

When Orville left the ground he 
noticed that the right wing was higher 
than the other, causing the glider to 
veer to the left. When it failed to 
right itself he manipulated the warp- 
ing controls. At the same moment, 
however, the right wing inexplicably 
rose still higher. Orville wondered if 
-he had moved the controls in the 
wrong way. 

Meanwhile, without realizing it, he 
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was neglecting the front elevator and 
the machine was dangerously tipping 
up in front. The men on the ground 
shouted in alarm, but their cries were 
drowned in the roar of the wind. 

Orville stili oblivious to his danger, 
again applied the lateral control and | 
secured lateral stability. 

But the machine had now come to 
a full stop and was starting backward 
and downward in the dreaded move- 
ment that had killed Lilienthal. Or- 
ville cast a hasty glance behind him 
and strove to crawl forward. But he 
was too late. The plane plunged 
downward and crashed. 

When Wilbur and the others ran 
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up, they found him in the center of 
a mass of wreckage. Miraculously, he 
had escaped even minor bruises. Un- 
daunted, they built another glider and 
kept practicing. “By long practice,” 
said Wilbur, “the management of a 
machine should become as instinctive 
as the balancing movements a man 
unconsciously employs with every 
step in walking.” 

They became more and more ex- 
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- pert, making flights of over six hun- 


dred feet in winds up to thirty-six 


miles an hour. During one of these 
flights, while the machine soared in 
the air, like a gigantic bird, Wilbur 
remarked to their assistant: ‘Well, all 
it needs now is an engine.” 

Indeed, the time had come to in- 
stall a motor. Unlike Lilienthal, 
whose type of glider was too small to 
bear a motor, they experimented at 
a time when the great fraternity of 
inventors had brought into being the 
gasoline engine. But the existing 
models were too heavy for aerial pur- 
poses. Falling back upon their bi- 
cycle experience, they designed their 
own motor. It was built that winter 
by a Dayton machinist, C. E. Taylor. 
They installed it in a machine with 
wings over forty feet long and shipped 
the whole to Kitty Hawk in Septem- 
ber, 1903. | 

The rude shanty in which they had 
camped in previous years was wrecked. 
They rebuilt it, paying, as usual, little 
attention to comfort. It was made of 
rough, unpainted lumber with a dirt 
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floor and a wood stove. They also re- 
paired the rough shed which served 
as hangar and then set to work as- 
sembling the machine which repre- 
sented so much to human effort. 

Late in November the plane was 
ready, but the weather had turned in- 
clement. In trying out the engine in- 
doors, they cracked the propeller 
shaft and Orville had to return to 
Dayton for another. 

On December 14, 1903, the broth- 
ers at last were ready for the power- 
driven trial which had been the dream 
of so many weavers of castles in the 
air. Only a few days before Langley’s 
aerodrome had crashed into the Po- 
tomac. The power school again had 
failed. 

It is significant that when the great 
occasion arrived, the two_ brothers 
tossed a coin to see which would try 
to make the first powered flight. By 
this act they signified to the world 
that one was as important as the other 
in the making of their epochal inven- 
tion. Wilbur won the toss up. 

Five of their friends from the near- 
by life-station helped them move the 
machine and its monorail launching 
track to a sandhill, about a fourth 
mile away. After they had laid the 
track some hundred fifty feet up the 
hill, Wilbur took his prone position 
between the wings and the engine was 
started. He pulled the wire to release 
the plane. It sprang into the air. But 
he rose too abruptly. The machine 
stalled. A few seconds passed and it 


A tense moment of history is captured in this rare photo of the “first” 
flight in history. Orville Wright is lying face-down on the mid-section 
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at the controls, while Wilbur runs alongside to balance the airplane 
until flying speed is attained. The flight reached an elevation of 12 feet 
and a distance of 120 feet. It was an event that changed the world’s 


attitude concerning flight. 


dropped to the sand upon its left 
wing, breaking one of the landing 
skids. 

Thursday, December 17th, 1903, 
dawned bitter cold and sunless on the 
desolate sand dunes. A. general in- 
Vitation was given to all the residents 
of the vicinity to witness the first 
flight, but it was so cold and so many 
unsuccessful attempts at flight had 
been made by man that most of the 
country folk preferred to stay about 
their fires. 

But the Wrights’ faithful friends 
from the life-saving station were 
there; Etheridge, Daniels and Dough, 
as well as W. C. Brinkley of Manteo 
and Johnny Moore, a much-enthused 
lad from nearby Nag’s Head. 

They pulled out the plane and 
placed it on the monorail. Wilbur 
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had lost his chance; it was now Or- 
ville’s. 

At ten-thirty he lay face downward 
between the wings. A cold, twenty- 
seven-mile-an-hour wind whistled 
through the rigging and chilled the 
capable hands that grasped the con- 
trols. He raced the motor to warm it 
up. 

Wilbur stood by the side of the 
machine, silent, anxiously watching. 
The five friends were tense, expect- 
ant. All mankind since the beginning 
of its struggle upward through the 
dim, forgotten ages was represented 
in these six spectators. Every inventor 
who had ever labored for man’s prog- 
ress was represented in the young 
man, warming up his motor. 

He released the wire. 

““She’s off!” shouted the men, throw- 


ing their hats in the air in their en- 
thusiasm. 

Wilbur, silent as ever, ran along- 
side the plane for forty yards, until it 
outdistanced him. 

Orville remained in the air twelve 
seconds, flying one hundred twenty 
feet under the engine’s power. He 
landed without mishap. 

Thus the dreams of eons came 
true. Thus man conquered his last 
basic element. Thousands of centuries 


before he had overcome the waters in 
a boat; later he had subdued the land; 
and now the air was his. The fishes 
of the sea had yielded their suprem- 
acy; the fleet-footed land animals had 
lost in the race with man’s vehicles; 
and now the eagle’s domain was in- 
vaded. His sovereignty of the air was 
no more. For man, the all-conquer- | 
ing, all-controlling animal, at last had 
borne himself aloft on wings. The 
age of aviation had come. 


, Orville Wright at Fort Myer, Virginia in September of 1908. 


PART TWO 


| POWERED FLIGHT | 


The Dream Come True | 


All rumors concerning the Wrights were so prac- 
tical, so original and so bold that they might 
have come straight from the pages of Homer. 

— Emit Lupwic 
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The U. S. Army’s first airplane, a Wright Type B, shown at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, in 1910. Note the ski-type landing gear in addition 
to the wheels. 


Another early military aircraft. This Curtiss J-type Tractor was sold to 
the Army in 1914. 
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Introduction 


DECEMBER 17th, 1903, was the historic 
day when Wilbur and Orville Wright 
flew the first powered, controllable 
heavier-than-air flying machine. It was 
a day that marked a new frontier. 
Appropriately they named their ma- 
chine the “Wright Flyer,” a contrap- 
tion by present standards, but it ful- 
filled the ageless dream of mankind. 
Today this frail craft hangs promi- 
nently in the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D. C. 

It was a flight that would shape the 
world in the years ahead, shrink age- 
old distances, open new vistas in com- 
munications and transportation, revo- 
lutionize warfare, and initiate the 
conquest of the air and the limitless 
realms of space beyond. 

At the time it happened few people 
cared. The event made bare notice in 
the newspapers. Only a small group 
of scientists and air enthusiasts recog- 
nized what it would mean in the years 
ahead. 

Undismayed by the public apathy 
which followed their discovery, the 
Wright Brothers, along with Glenn 
Curtiss and others who quickly joined 
the aviation ranks, set out to increase 
the duration, the distance and the 
speed of flights. Slowly the general 
public began to take note of flying 
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machines and the ‘‘odd-balls’ who 
risked their lives trying to emulate 
the birds. In 1907 the U.S. Army or- 
ganized Division 
(with two men) and later bought a 
Wright Flyer. Officially, however, the 
government took no interest in this 
great scientific achievement. It was an 
attitude that would prevail for many 
years to come. 

Such was the stage in 1910 when 
the Wright Brothers organized an 
aerial exhibition show to attract pub- 
lic attention and secure government 


an Aeronautical 


interest in flight. Glenn Curtiss, who 
by 1909 had become a dominant fig- 
ure in aviation as a flyer and airplane 
builder, also set up a similar team. 
The two exhibition teams toured the 
country in competitive meets. Would- 
be flyers were recruited by both organ- 
izations and given flight instruction, 
swelling the small ranks of early flyers. 
Many soon left to go into the air show 
business for themselves, either buying 
or building their own flimsy craft. 
The day of the ‘exhibition air circus” 
was in full swing and public enthu- 
siasm for air thrills mounted. 
Between 1910 and 1912 prize money 
and rewards of all kinds were offered 
for spectacular aerial exploits, both 


in the U.S. and Europe. Cal Rodgers 
flew from New York to Pasadena, 
California in 59 days (82 flying hours); 
the Alps were crossed by air; the 
English Channel was conquered; alti- 
tudes were pushed to a thousand feet, 
speeds 60 to 7o mph; a_ French- 
man named George Fournay kept an 
airplane aloft for 12 hours, 8 min- 
utes. Scores of such “headliners” swept 
across the country, and the novelty of 
flight spread like a grass fire from 
coast to coast. 

In many respects it was a dizzy, 
flamboyant era that produced some of 
the greatest natural flyers of all time, 
and a line-up of the weirdest-looking 
flying machines imaginable. The fly- 
ers themselves were a fearless, adven- 
turesome, high-spirited group — mis- 
fits in many respects in the stiff, sober 
society of the early 1g00’s. Their vi- 
sion lay beyond the _ technological 
horizons of their day. Their courage 
was greater than the capabilities of 
the frail craft they flew. They were 
finely skilled in the art of flying, and 


there was one thing all had in com- 
mon — “guts” to try anything in the 
air. These were the men who gave 
infant aviation its start —the “exhi- 
bition flyers” of the early days. Many 
of them knew little about aerody- 
namics and taxed their flimsy craft 
beyond the structural limits to’ thrill 
the audiences watching below. Many 
did not survive the dramatic feats but 
their exploits helped push forward the 
newly discovered science of flight. 

Between 1912 and 1914 flying ex- 
hibitions tapered off as the world’s 
enthusiasm for the spectacular de- 
clined. Airplane development became 
a hit-or-miss affair. For the pilot, fly- 
ing had been an end in itself. Some 
great force was needed to give direc- 
tion to aviation, purpose to airplane 
design, and a professional basis to a 
flying career. And that great force was 
World War I, which descended on 
the world like a blanket of fog in the 
summer of 1914. Before it was over, 
it would recast aviation in a new 
image. 
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The Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur. Orville (1871-1948) lived to see the 


airplane develop from the original “flyer” to the six-engine jet B-47. Wilbur 
(1867-1912), who was chronically bothered by illness, died before the flying 
machine evolved out of the “crate” stage. 


The Wrights After Kitty Hawk 


William J. Hammer 


How FEw individuals there are today 
who have even a faint conception of 
the difficulties, dangers, trials, and 
disappointments which the Wright 
brothers experienced in carrying out 
their extraordinary task. And yet they 
built what stands, even to this late date, 
as the most efficient airplane from 
the viewpoint of power loading which 
has ever been built. 

Their airplane of 1903 embodied 
all the essential aerodynamic princi- 
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ples, weighed but 620 pounds, and 
was successfully flown with a motor of 
only 12 horsepower. This motor was 
designed and built entirely by them. 
It had four cylinders 4” x 4”, giving 
a ratio of 16.6 pounds per horsepower, 
and weighed 200 pounds. It drove two 
oppositely revolving twin propellers, 
geared down by a cross-chain drive. 
The motor lay on its side, and its fuel 
was supplied from a six gallon tank 
of gasoline, which supply was later 


increased. The pilot did not sit but 
lay full length on the mid section of 
the lower wings. 

The Wright brothers were not only 
the first men in the world actually to 
get into the air and fly, but every man 
who has flown since has done so by 
reason of their discovery of means for 
securing lateral balance. Before the 
Wrights solved the problem there ex- 
isted only the directional control by 
rudders and height control by ele- 
vators. 

One thousand men in various parts 
of the world were flying by December 
17, 1910, seven years after the Wright 
brothers’ flight, but the official rec- 
ords show that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were the only men who flew 
between December 17, 1903, and No- 
vember 13, 1906. Santos Dumont, a 
Brazilian residing in Paris, was the 
third man to fly. On November 13, 
1906 he made a flight 732 feet in 2114 
seconds at Gagatelle, France, in a bi- 
plane of his own construction. 

The Wrights’ first experiment in 
wing warping was made in 1900, and 
their basic patent embodying this and 
the fundamental features of their in- 
vention, battled through many trials 
during the seventeen years of its life, 
which expired on May 22, 1923. 
While this has been the controlling 
patent in this art the world over, the 
rewards which the inventors received 
were far too slight in proportion to 
the importance of their discovery. 

From 1903 to 1906 the Wright 
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brothers made 160 flights, totaling al- 
most 160 miles, one flight on October 
5, 1905, being 24.2 miles in 38 min- 
utes and 3 seconds, or until the fuel 
gave out; through an oversight the 
tank had not been filled to its capac- 
ity. This flight was longer than all of 
the 105 flights made in 1904. ; 

In August, 1904, Wilbur Wright 
made a flight of one minute, and at 
Dayton, Ohio, on November 9, 1904, 
he flew 3 miles in 5 minutes, 4 sec- 
onds. On September 15, 1904, Orville 
Wright made the first turn ever made 
by an airplane; on September 20, 
1904, he succeeded in making the first 
complete circle; and on December 1, 
1904, he flew 3 miles in 5 minutes, 1 
second. 

The second, or igo5 Wright air- 
plane, had a total weight, including 
the aviator, of 925 pounds. Extreme 
lightness was wisely sacrificed for sub- 
stantial construction, permitting land- 
ings to be made at a high speed and 
possessing qualities of inherent sta- 
bility essential to a safer machine, 
while efforts were made constantly to 
increase the efficiency of the wing 
surfaces, the propellers, controls, and 
the motor. Much time was spent also 
to discover the causes and remedies 
for several obscure and baffling difh- 
culties which arose and had to be 
solved to insure practical and _ safe 
flight. 

During igos the Wright brothers 
made 49 flights in a field of swampy 
meadow land, eight miles from Day- 


If you visit Kitty Hawk today you will see reproductions of these original 
hangars in which the Wrights lived and built their “flyer.” They are 
shown here with the first airplane shortly before the “historic” flight. 
The craft now hangs in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


During the first decade of flight the Wrights continued their experimen- 
tation on a 68-acre hummocky pasture near Dayton, Ohio, shown 
above. The original tract is now encompassed by the sprawling 8,400 
acre Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
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In 1908 the Wrights conducted demonstration flights at Fort Myer, Virginia, to 
meet Army specifications. Photo above shows Lt. Thomas Selfridge and Orville 
Wright just before take-off on one of these flights on September 17, 1908. Photo 
below, taken moments later, graphically records aviation’s first fatal airplane 
crash. Lt. Selfridge was killed, Orville Wright received severe injuries. Selfridge 


thus became aviation’s first fatality. 


ton, Ohio, and continued from June 
to October, when lack of privacy put 
a stop to further experiments there. 
All these flights were made on a cir- 
cular track, three-quarters of a mile 
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to the lap. The turns naturally re- 
duced the speed somewhat, though 
normal straightaway flight was found 
to be more than 4o miles an hour. 
No flights were made by the 


By 1911 this Model ’’B” of the Wright Flyer was being procured by the 
two-year-old Aeronautical Division of the Army — the first mass produc- 
tion plane ever built. 


Wrights during 1906 and 1907, and in 
May, 1908, they resumed their experi- 
ments at Kitty Hawk. Later Wilbur 
went to France, where he had many 
memorable flights during the rest of 
1908 and early 1909; also in Italy in 
1909. He returned later in that year 
to make his historic flights from Govy- 
ernors Island, N.Y., around the Statue 
of Liberty, and to Grant’s Tomb and 
return, during the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration. These flights constituted 
the outstanding feature of the celebra- 
tion and resulted in the formation of 
the American Wright Airplane Com- 
pany. 

In the meantime, Orville Wright 
had been conducting the preliminary 
Government flights at Fort Myer, Va., 
during September, 1908, which he 
carried to completion the following 
year, upon his recovery from serious 
injuries due to a fall in his airplane 
on September 17, 1908, when Lieut. 
Thomas E. Selfridge, U.S.A., the first 
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man to lose his life in an airplane ac- 
cident, was killed while flying as a 
passenger with Mr. Wright. Orville 
Wright made many flights in Ger- 
many during 1909. 

He was the first man to reach a 
height of 200 feet. He also was the 
first to fly for one hour. Wilbur 
Wright was the first to fly for two 
hours, making 77 miles at Le Mans, 
France. 

The modesty of the Wright broth- 
ers has led often to their being mis- 
understood and misrepresented, but 
those privileged to enjoy their con- 
fidence and friendship appreciated not 
only their wonderful grasp of the sci- 
entific principles underlying this new 
art of manned flight, and their remark- 
able mechanical inventive skill, but 
more than all else their fine qualities 
as men. In the high art of living they 
have also proved themselves truly 
great. 


Two great names dominate early aviation—the Wrights, and Glenn 
Curtiss. After Kitty Hawk, the Wrights toured Europe, amazing crowds 
with their improved version of the original Flyer. Back in this country 
they began setting records, flying longer distances, higher altitudes and 
teaching others to “drive” airplanes. In 1908 Glenn Curtiss made head- 
lines with his famous June Bug and his flying canoe (early seaplane). In 
the Spring of 1909 Curtiss built a pusher biplane The Golden Arrow and - 
won the Scientific American magazine trophy by flying a 1.3 miles closed 
course race nineteen times — for a distance of 24.7 miles at 35 mph. Later 
that year he beat 37 entrants at the first International Air Meet at Reims, 
France and captured the Gordon Bennett Cup — average speed 46.65 mph 
for the 12.42 mile closed course race. 

Newspaper headlines fired the public’s imagination and the demand for 
thrills converted the airplane into a dangerous toy. Flying fields became 
arenas above which pilots pitted themselves against death and usually lost. 
The age of exhibition had begun. 


“You Can Go Home Now, 
I’m Still Alive” 


Lt. Lester J. Maitland 


THE immediate effect of the sensa- 
tional flights by the Wrights and Cur- 
tiss in 1908 and 1909 was the produc- 
tion of planes . . . for two purposes. 
One was military . . . the other was 
exhibition flying, a phase of aviation 
that sprang from public eagerness to 
see airplanes in flight and which did 
not end until a thrill-sated America 
discovered with horror the terrific 
price, in human life, that had been 
paid for its amusement. The stark 
drama, deep pathos, grim humour, 
brilliant attainments, futile efforts, 


lofty heroism, and low comedy that 
mark those early years distinguish 
them as a period which, for sheer com- 
pelling interest, stand absolutely un- 
equalled in aviation history. 

Cities fought for aviation meets; 
gold and glory — and death — awaited 
daring exhibition pilots; inventors 
who knew nothing whatever about 
aviation filed patents on airplanes that 
never would fly; tons of paper and 
barrels of ink were used by newspa- 
pers and periodicals in printing avia- 
tion news; wildcat promoters lured 
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Aeronautical genius, Glenn H. Curtiss, is shown at the controls of the 


June Bug in 1908. Curtiss won the Scientific American Trophy in this 
machine flying 2,000 yards in 1 minute and 42% seconds. It was 
powered by an 8 cylinder, air-cooled engine. 


the gullible with airplane gold bricks; 
hotels planned airplane “garages” on 
their roofs; leaders of fashion wore 
aviation clothes; authors wove flying 
into their yarns; playwrights put avia- 
tion on the stage; thousands lauded 
aircraft as a boon to mankind; a few 
regarded it ... as an evil gift of the 
Furies. 

Against this vivid background of 
hectic activity and emotional hubbub 
stands the group of colourful men and 
women who, with but few exceptions, 
flew up the ladder of fame with para- 
lyzing speed, only to plunge as rapid- 
ly into the abyss of oblivion. Young 
and brave were most of those who 
took part in the great gold rush to the 
clouds from 1910-1914 . . . Some are 
still alive, and some died natural 


deaths, but most of them died with 
their helmets on. 


No sooner did the Wrights and 
Curtiss step into the limelight than 
persons in all walks of life suddenly 
discovered that they too had contri- 
butions to make to human flight. The 
village blacksmith beneath his spread- 
ing chestnut tree, the merchant in his 
store, the farmer in his field, and the 
convict in his cell — all had plans for 
aircraft that would make them rich 
and famous. Patent lawyers grew opu- 
lent and obese on fat fees garnered 
from “inventors” who thought their 
ideas valuable. The files of the Patent 
Office are clogged with descriptions 
of flying contrivances as varied as they 
are weird and which got no farther 


than the musty files in government 
archives. Others, aided by more or less 
accurate descriptions of designs, built 
copies of Wright, Curtiss, or other 
machines, bought cheap and _ useless 
“airplane” motors, which soon flooded 
the market, and took up aviation. 
Most of these flyers flew only once. 
Broken planes or broken limbs or 
roken necks — frequently all three 
— resulted. 

At the outset exhibition meets were 
conducted and controlled by two com- 
peting exhibition firms, subsidiaries 
of the original Wright and Curtiss 
companies. Both organizations em- 
ployed professional flyers who were 


paid regular salaries and also received 
shares in the prizes won by them. As 
time went on additional exhibition 
companies were formed, headed by 

. Others who began as free lancers 
and ended as owners of aerial circuses. 

The first exhibition units, and the 
leading ones, were those established 
by the Wrights and Curtiss. These 
rivals went into the show business in 
i910. The Wrights closed their ex- 
hibition shop in 1911, Curtiss wound 
up the affairs of his a little later. Ex- 
hibition flying continued, but in a 
desultory manner, until as late as 
1917, but the flyers were few and their 
awards were scant. 


Another Curtiss Model, the Golden Arrow, also known as the “Reims 
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Racer,’ 


of 1909, which won the Gordon Bennett International Cup at 


a calculated speed of 46.65 m.p.h. It was in this plane that Glenn 
Curtiss first introduced the technique of diving turns. 


Famous among flyers of the two 
companies are [Arthur] Hoxsey, [who 
flew President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1910 ina “Wright Flyer” . . . the first 
U.S. President to fly], Welsh, Parma- 
lee, Johnstone, and Brookins, who 
flew under the colours of the Wrights, 
and Robinson, Hamilton, Shriver, 
and Beachey, who were members of 
the Curtiss team. All died in airplane 
crashes but two — Walter Brookins 
[and Charlie Hamilton]. _ 

In those days pilots were called 
“birdmen.” Planes were known as 
“flying machines,” and an aviator did 
not fly a plane but “drove” it. But one 
thing should be kept track of . . . the 


Two early exhibitionist flyers, Walter Brookins and “Arch” Hoxsey, at 
the controls of a Wright Flyer at Montgomery, Alabama, in 1910. 


men... were master pilots of won- 
derful courage, and had that sixth 
sense known as “‘flying-feel.” 

They flew by instinct and they flew 
well. The name “birdmen” was a 
well-coined term because that is exact- 
ly what they were. The pioneer flying 
schools had no physical tests such as 
are required at all high-grade schools 
today, and all their pilots were taught 
about flying was what they learned in 
the pilot’s seat. As a class, and with 
only few exceptions, they knew lit- 
tle. or nothing about aerodynamics, 
stresses, and air pressures, with the 
result that they subjected their ships 
to all sorts of strains and never thought 


Aviation fervor produced a wide assortment of barnyard-built flying 
machines. Shown here is Stanley Y. Beach and Gustave Whitehead at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, in April of 1908, with one of the weird con- 
traptions of that day. 


The Wright “B” model flyer of the type first procured by the Aeronauti- 
cal Division of the Army, on take-off at Augusta, Georgia, 1911. Note 
the pilots’ seats on the wing. Within a year or two the flyer was molded 
into the configuration of aircraft today. 


The aviation bug spread quickly across Europe. Above, a 1910 model 
of the British “Daily Mail Bristol;” middle, a French Goupy 1 Triplane 
with a 50 h.p. Antoinette engine at Issy-les-Moulineaux in January, 
1909; below, an early German Albatros with a 60 h.p. Renault engine 
in 1911. 
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of the cost. For this lack of knowledge 
many of them paid dearly. On fre- 
quent occasions planes . . . just folded 
their wings, simply collapsed in mid- 
air, and crashed to earth. Dozens of 
pilots fell to death in that manner. 
Parachutes, or a little knowledge (of 
aeronautics) might have saved them, 
but they had neither. 

Reckless daring, foolhardy stunting 

. and public demands for thrills — 
all of these factors, singly, and in 
groups, or all together, conspired to 
cause the death rate among exhibition 
pilots to climb and climb until stunt 
flying ceased to be a powerful magnet 
for attracting mobs and money. 


The flying methods of some of the 
stars prophesied their ends. Men who, 
copying Beachey, would nose their 
planes earthward in steep dives; who, 
like Ely, flew in any sort of weather 
— rain, shine, or fog; who, like Ham- 
ilton, sober or in their cups, flew to 
thrill the mob — all were rushing to- 
ward the inevitable dreadful climax. 
Their tactics simply could not last. 
Death rode with them, grinning in 
anticipation as they looped, rolled, 
spiralled, and zoomed — until some- 
thing broke —and the frightful cho- 
rus of wind screaming in the rigging 
of a plane out of control told these 
pilots that the end had come. 


Eugene Ely, flying a Curtiss airplane, landing on the warship Pennsyl- 
vania, January 18, 1916. It was the first event of its kind in history. 


Less than ten years after the first flight at Kitty Hawk, a group of dare- 
devil flyers—the aerial exhibitionists —with rickety barnyard-made 
“crates” moved about the country staging “air shows.” People flocked from 
far and wide to see the weird machines that flew and stare at the creatures 
who flew them. Aviation now had become little more than a side-show. 
By and large the public looked on flyers as “show-offs,’ bums, drifters, . 
men who could not hold down a normal, respectable job. Yet deep down 
they admired the “crazy flyer” more than their sheer curiosity would admit. 
Here was a new breed of American, a pioneer in a strange new bound- 
less frontier, no different in courage, spirit and derring-do from the men 
who once pushed the American frontier across a continent more than a 


century ago. 


Charlie Hamilton was one of these early “exhibition” flyers. What 


were they like? 


Portrait of an Early Flyer: 
Charles K. Hamilton 


Byron R. Newton 


HE was small and skinny, weighing 
not much more than one hundred 
pounds; large nose, deep-set eyes, large 
ears that stuck out like an owl’s, and 
of few words. I don’t know that his 
nature was of the melancholy sort, 
but he gave one that impression. If 
there was any stunt that required un- 
usual skill and nerve, Charlie was the 
one man for the job. If somebody had 
a newly-constructed crank-killer out 
on Hempstead Plains, Long Island, 
that he dared not try out, Charlie was 
the lad for that. Sometimes he smashed 
the contraption, but he always seemed 
to come crawling out of the wreckage 
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with the big 
his big ears, 
corner of his 
contemptuous little smile. 

Sometimes he got a wad of money 
for some unusually impossible aerial 
caper, but it didn’t linger with him 
for long. One day he would have a 
beautiful automobile, which he drove 
like a fiend, and the next day some- 
body else would have it. Sometimes 
he had a flying machine of his own, 
but that usually went as did the auto- 
mobiles and the diamonds. 

Time and again he would propose 
a performance which seemed so ex- 


cap pulled down over 
a cigaret still in one 
mouth, and that same 


| 
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flyers who died a natural death. 


treme that no one would finance him 
in the undertaking. On one occasion 
he offered for $10,000 to start his 
machine in lower Broadway and fly 
up that thoroughfare to Columbus 
Circle. The city authorities prevented 
that, but nobody doubted he would 
make the attempt if permitted. He 
was the first to propose a flight from 
the deck of a steamship, but in those 
days nobody was willing to put up the 
money for something that seemed so 
utterly beyond successful accomplish- 
ment. Toward the end of his career 
Glenn Curtiss took him in tow and 
his work played no smail part in giv- 
ing Curtiss his start on the road to 
brilliant success. 

I do not know where Charlie Hamil- 
ton came from. In those days we did 
not pay much heed to the family trees 
of flying-machine men, nor to their 
early education or domestic relations. 
It was more a matter of guts than 
genealogy. As a rule we figured that 


Charles K. (“Charlie”) Hamilton, center, one of the few of the early 
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if they had plenty of nerve they 
wouldn’t be with us long, anyway, so 
why waste time on antecedents, social 
standing, and other frivolous and 
fleeting nonessentials. We didn’t know 
anything about Charlie’s beginnings, 
except that he came from New Brit- 
ain, Conn., but we all felt pretty sure 
as to what his ending would be — yet 
he fooled us there. He died a natural 
death, from tuberculosis . . . and his 
fame was buried somewhere with his 
frail little body. 


Epiror’s NOTE 


Charles Hamilton had more near-dates 
with sudden death during the heyday of 
his skylarking than any other flyer of his 
time. He carried two silver ribs, a plate 
on his shinbone, another in his skull, 
and two broken shoulder blades. He frac- 
tured his jawbones several times and was 
almost scalded to death on one occasion 
by boiling water escaping from a broken 
cylinder jacket. 


When posters announced that a “Flying Machine’ would come to town, 
holiday atmosphere prevailed and advance tickets to see it fly would go 
like hotcakes. In January 1910, Charlie Hamilton, in cahoots with advance 
man Byron Newton, set up a tour on the West Coast. It was short lived. 
The first appearance daredevil Hamilton made was at Dominguez Field, 
Los Angeles. The next was Coronado Beach, San Diego. Here, on a bet 
the night before his scheduled show, Charlie buzzed Madam Tingley’s 
Theosophical Temple at midnight. It was the first night flight ever made 
and Charlie cracked up when he tried to land his crate in a dark field. 
The wrecked machine was shipped on to Bakersfield, California, the 
next town on his schedule. 

Bakersfield at that time was a rough-and-tough oil boom town where 
the husky oil-field hands had already bought advance tickets for his per- 
formance. They carried “six-shooters’ and were in no mood for a can- 
cellation. A wrecked airplane and injured pilot made no difference. They 
had tickets. Charlie Hamilton had no choice but to fly ... and it was his 
last show. 


Charlie Hamilton’s 
Bakersfield Air Show 


Byron R. Newton 


OUR NEXT appearance was Bakersfield, 
several hundred miles north of San 
Diego and undergoing the first deliri- 
ous frenzy of an oil town. We fell to 
work on the damaged machine and as 
soon as it was in shape shipped it to 
Bakersfield and Charlie and his mech- 
anician followed it the day after. I re- 
mained at Coronado to patch up the 
wounded feelings of a disappointed 
populace. 

What happened to us in Coronado 
was bad enough but what happened 
at our next stand in the dizzy oil town 
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was much worse. ‘The performance 
there was to be given on a Sunday 
afternoon, and early Saturday morn- 
ing I received a wire from the hotel 
manager at Bakersfield telling me to 
come at once as my birdmen were 
quite unwell, or words to that effect. 
I got there late Saturday night and 
saw at a glance what was the matter 
with my birdmen. It was another case 
of climatic exhilaration and apparent- 
ly the quality of the exhilaration in 
the oil town was more deadly than 
that at the Coronado Club. 


But social conditions in a new oil 
town are not to be trifled with and 
the hotel manager gave me a very 
prudent hint to that effect. He said a 
flying machine performance had been 
advertised, quite a large number of 
tickets sold, and if my men didn’t fly, 
something not so nice might happen 
to all of us. As I looked over the town 
I could easily get the force of his re- 
marks. There had been two murders 
that week and four the week before. 

The field where the flights were to 
be given was a half-mile enclosed race- 
track on the outskirts of the town. It 
was frightfully rough with two deep 
irrigation ditches running through it. 
On two sides the high fence was sur- 
mounted by iron spikes and barbed 
wire, and on the other two sides was 
a line of telegraph wires, and a little 
distance beyond a thick forest of oil 
derricks. It looked like a_ hopeless 
thing to get a machine out of the 
grounds and back again, but it was 
somewhat of a desperate situation and 
something had to be done. I got men 
with mules and scrapers and by noon 
we had the ditches filled and covered 
with planks and as smooth a runway 
as possible made through the longest 
stretch of the field. 

Meanwhile, by much medication 
and persuasion I had got Charlie and 
the mechanician on their feet and had 
them at work uncrating and setting 
up the old biplane. The flights were 
advertised to begin at half after two 
in the afternoon and by that time the 


enclosure was pretty well filled, and 
a tougher assortment of citizens I have 
never seen assembled anywhere. For 
the greater part they were drillers, 
tool dressers, torpedo men, gamblers 
and the usual type of gentry that flock 
into a new mining or oil town. Most 
of them wore long-legged boots, blue 
shirts and six shooters. As a rule they 
had long mustaches and their lan- 
guage wasn’t all that a clergyman 
might desire. 

It took some time to get the old 
machine adjusted and tuned up and 
all the time we were tinkering with 
it we heard sullen mutterings with 
an occasional proclamation of what 
would happen if we didn’t “go up” 
without further delay. Then a com- 
mittee of three huskies strolled over 
and announced with rasping fervor, 
that if we thought we could pull any 
fake stuff in that berg we were com- 
pletely mistaken. The ultimatum was 
that unless we got busy and put on a 
good show, the machine would be 
smashed and souvenirs of our raiment 
would be sent by mail to our sorrow- 
ing friends back home. 

And so the moment had now come 
to do or die and maybe both. It was 
the first and only time I ever saw 
Charlie Hamilton show signs of nerv- 
ousness or fear. This situation seemed 
too much for him. There he stood 
and gazed at the bumpy runway, the 
telegraph poles, the oil derricks, at 
the threatening crowd, and said not a 
word. Even the sinister little smirk 


Charlie Hamilton would take up any dare in a flying machine. In this 
air show he is being towed in an Israel Ludlow multiplane. 


had seemed to leave the corner of his 
mouth. 

“Well, Charlie,’ I said finally, 
“what are you going to do? You are 
the doctor. Whatever you decide, I'll 
stand by you.” 

He continued to scrutinize the men- 
acing oil derricks and fence for an- 
other moment, and replied: “There 
ain't any choice. If I try to fly I'll be 
killed. If I don’t, these blankety blank 
guys will kill me. So let ’er go!”’ 

Charlie clambered into the machine, 
warmed up, and all of us got behind 
and pushed with all our might as it 
bumped along over the planking and 
bogs. By a hair’s breadth, seemingly, 
it cleared the fence and the telegraph 
wires and flew on out over the oil 
derricks. He swung about for a few 
minutes, never attempting an altitude 
of more than two hundred feet, and 
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then squared around for the landing. 
This seemed to us the most perilous 
moment of all. From where we stood 
it did not seem possible for him to 
thread his course among all the ob- 
stacles and get back into the enclosure. 
But he did it, by taking something of 
a dive. The poor old craft struck the 
ground with a hard wallop, hopped 
this way and that and finally brought 
up bang against the side of a shed. 
Charlie was scratched a little, his thick 
coat badly torn, but otherwise in good 
form. 

But our troubles weren’t over yet. 
The crowd came racing down upon 
us angrier than ever. Thank heaven 
they couldn’t smash the machine for 
the landing had snatched that joy 
away from them. But they wanted 
their money back and they wanted 
revenge for being swindled. 


I climbed up on the wreckage of 
the machine and tried to reason with 
them. “We did all we advertised to 
do,” I said. “We made a flight just as 
we said we would do. What more do 
you want?” 

“Do you call that flying?” bellowed 
one brawny chap. “Why, last Fourth 
of July we had a feller here with a hot 
air balloon and he went twice as high 
as this here bird and stayed up twice 
as long, and didn’t charge nothin’ but 


the drinks. You’re a bunch of fakers 
and we ain’t got no room for you, so 
git out!” 

Considering all the circumstances, 
we concluded that was good advice, 
and acted upon it. Taking into ac- 
count the peculiarities of the Califor- 
nia climate, the people, the earth- 
quakes and all those things we seemed 
to be contending with, we decided to 
abandon the show business right then 
and there. 


Claimed by many to be the king of the exhibitionist pilots of the early 
1900’s, Lincoln Beachey was a fearless eagle in the air. Orville Wright 
pronounced him “the greatest aviator of all,’ and his feats were copied 


by scores of daring young pilots. 


Lincoln Beachey: 
Forgotten EKagle 


Lt. Lester J. Maitland 


LINCOLN BEACHEY was one of those 
who tested the patience of fate. For 
four years he defied death and flaunted 
the laws of gravity. This super-skillful 
pilot, this hyper-daring dare-devil, 
bore a charmed life until one day 
Death greeted him at the bottom of 
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San Francisco Bay, where Beachey sat 
in the wingless structure of what once 
had been a plane. 

. .. Among pilots Beachey will al- 
ways stand as an inspiration — and as 
a warning. He was a wonderful flyer, 
and a fearless one, but he lacked that 


important thing called caution, and 
caution is an element that every flyer 
needs. 

Beachey was staunch and loyal to 
his friends but he had few. His was 
not a pleasant personality. Difficult 


to get along with, grouchy, moody, 


and stubborn, he repelled rather than 
attracted people. On land he was as 
gawky and quarrelsome as a gander, 
but in the air he was an eagle. 


Beachey’s flying career began in 
1905, when he took up balloon flying. 
He barnstormed the country with his 
“rubber cow” until 1910, when he 
discovered that the day of the balloon 
was over and that the era of the air- 
plane had begun. 

Beachey joined the Curtiss (exhibi- 


tion flying) organization in the fall of 
1910. His first official act was to crash 
a plane. Curtiss thought Beachey had 
better return to his balloon or do some- 
thing else, but Fanciulli (Beachey’s 
friend) who thought he saw possibil- 
ities in Beachey, intervened, and he 
was given one more chance. Beachey 
flew; again he crashed. Curtiss threat- 
ened dismissal; again Fanciulli inter- 
vened, and Beachey continued his pre- 
carious balancing act on the Curtiss 
payroll. It was not precarious for long. 
Before 1911 was well under way, Cur- 
tiss’s investment in Beachey paid huge 
dividends. 

Beachey’s premier appearance was 
in Cuba, and in a short time he set 
the pace not only for his teammates 
but for flyers throughout the world. 


Lincoln Beachey, center, displays his typical grouchy personality, yet he 
has been called the prince of flyers, and was pronounced “the greatest 
aviator of all’ by Orville Wright. Airplane is one of the early Army 
Curtiss machines. 
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Lincoln Beachey in a demonstration flight at Chicago Air Meet, August 


12-20, 1911. 


He did things with his plane that no 
one had ever dreamed of doing... He 
would skim along the ground clear- 
ing trees, telegraph poles, and houses 
by inches, or rise into the air as steep- 
ly as a rocket until a thousand feet 
high, when he would drop toward 
earth apparently headed for a crash, 
only to straighten out a yard or so 
above the ground. He had so many 
tricks in his flying bag, and played 
them with such expert ease and artis- 
tic finesse, that people flocked by the 
thousands to see him fly. Orville 
Wright once watched him, spellbound 
with admiration. He did not say a 
word until Beachey landed, when he 
turned to Knabenshue, who was with 
him, and said: | 

“He is the most wonderful flyer I 
ever saw — the greatest aviator of all.” 

Beachey was one of the pilots who 
knew next to nothing about aerody- 
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namics, and Curtiss feared his plane 
could not stand the strain to which 
Beachey subjected it. Despite repeated 
warnings he continued to fly as he 
liked and he flew because he loved to 
fly . . . indifferent to applause and 
praise to a point of insolence. He met 
friendly overtures with sharp rebuffs 
and compliments with insults. A story 
is told about the Governor of Califor- 
nia, who lauded Beachey in eloquent 
terms after one of the flyer’s usual per- 
formances. Beachey coolly disregarded 
the Governor’s outstretched hand, 
climbed back into his plane, and took 
off. When several hundred feet above 
the ground and directly over the field, 
a coat, then a shirt, then a vest and 
other garments came gliding from his 
ship until there was little left on 
Beachey that could glide. Then, ex- 
tremely undone as to clothing, Beachey 
headed down, skimmed over the field 


directly in front of the grandstand, 
and landed in his hangar. 

“Let’s hear what he has to say about 
me now,” said Beachey to his me- 
chanic. 

In 1911 Beachey established a 
temporary altitude record when he 
climbed to 11,600 feet. The record it- 
self does not matter so much as the 
way in which he made it. Beachey 
filled his fuel tank until it could not 
hold another drop. Then he an- 
nounced that he would keep on going 
up and up and up until there was no 
gas left. He did as he promised and 
eventually found himself more than 
two miles high, with an empty gas- 


Lincoln Beachey posing in a 90 h.p. 
before his tragic death. 


oline tank, a dead motor, and a long 
way to go... but Beachey calmly 
swooped back to earth, stunting as he 
went, and made a beautiful landing. 

Beachey had countless narrow es- 
capes but always squeezed through in 
the hair’s breadth that counts. He flew 
in the spray of Niagara Falls and un- 
der the bridge that spans the gorge. 
It was raining, the air was bumpy —a 
day for airmen to gossip in the hangar 
— but with Beachey the show went on, 
rain or shine. He flew his ship through 
Machinery Hall at the San Francisco 
Exposition. He raced with Barney 
Oldfield’s speed car so close to the 
ground that a fraction of an inch was 


Curtiss pusher in 1913, two years 


his only margin between life and 
death. He thrilled crowds by landing 
on the roofs of office buildings, or 
skimming along a row of hangars 
sticking his wing through each door 
as he breezed along. He was master 
of the air, leader among pilots, im1- 
tated by all who dared to follow his 
dangerous precedents. 


On one occasion . . . he thought a 
good event would be one requiring 
contestants to climb to 4,000 feet, shut 
their motors off, and go into a nose 
dive. The pilot who came closest to 
the ground before he levelled off 
would be the winner. The suggestion 
was not adopted. 

It was in 1913 that Beachey received 
the shock of his life. He learned that 
a Frenchman — one Adolphe Pegoud 
—had looped the loop. Beachey was 
infuriated — raging. How dared any- 
one do what he had not done? He 
swore he would not rest until he had 
shown Pegoud and everyone else how 
loops were made. The plane he had 
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did not have enough control for loop- 
ing, so a new ship was built, ... In 
the fall of 1913 Beachey flew upside 
down, and on Thanksgiving Day that 
year he made his first loop. Twelve 
months later he had looped more than 
a thousand times. His practice was to 
loop at about eight hundred feet — 
dangerously low — but if he felt in a 
particularly reckless mood, and he 
frequently did, Beachey would do his 
vertical circles at three hundred feet. 

Beachey’s flying was one of the most 
outstanding and also one of the most 
expensive attractions at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Reports had it that 
he received $1,500 per flight, and he 
usually flew twice a day (in present 
dollar value this might be close to 
$5,000). It was there that Beachey — 
in March, 1915 — kept his long-post- 
poned rendezvous with Death. In the 
midst of a dive the wings fluttered 
from the fuselage of his ship and 
Beachey, tied in his seat, was hurtled 
into the bay. More than fifty-thou- 
sand people saw his dive into eternity. 


Four years after the Wright brothers had made history’s first powered 
flight, the feat was duplicated in England. The day was October 5, 1908, 
and the man to introduce flight to the British on that day was a rough 
and ready showman from Texas, Colonel Sam Cody. 


Hngland’s Flying Cowboy 


Samuel S. Whitt 


A wiLp and woolly, fancy-shooting 
cowboy from Texas was the first man 
to fly from British soil. He built Brit- 
ain’s first military airplane and_ be- 
came England’s first test pilot. The 
cowpoke’s name was Samuel Franklin 
Cody. 

Sam Cody was born in what is now 
part of Fort Worth, in 1861. Like 
Buffalo Bill Cody, he was a cow- 
puncher, an Indian fighter, and a 
Wild West showman. 

Though not related to Bill Cody, 
Sam affected the same flowing hair, 
goatee, and ten-gallon hat. 

After touring the United States 
with a Wild West show, Sam Cody — 
billed as “King of the Cowboys” — 
amazed Europe with his fancy shoot- 
ing and daredevil horsemanship. His 
wife, Leila Marie, was a Texas sharp- 
shooter and rider he’d met with the 
Wild West show. Their three little 


boys — Vivian, Frank, and Leon — 
were troupers of the first order. Their 
hectic road-show life turned out to be 
a real proving ground for future hard- 
ships when Cody became airminded. 

It was in London in 1901 that Cody 
began his first experiments with man- 
lifting kites on the grounds of the 
huge Crystal Palace, center for early 
British aeronautical activities. All the 
Cody family shared the risks. The 
boys made many flights, and Mrs. 
Cody went aloft as early as 1901. 

Cody’s experiments included a voy- 
age from Calais to Dover in a small 
boat towed by his kite. The British 
government became interested and 
asked for a demonstration before Ad- 
miralty and War Office officials. 

The ponderous wheels of British 
officialdom ground into motion. Mem- 
oranda between the War Office and 
the Admiralty piled up to dimensions 
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In one of the curious twists of 
history, it was Col. S. F. Cody, 
a Texas cowboy complete with 
handle-bar mustache, who in- 
troduced powered flight to 
England. 


that no Cody war kite could ever take 
aloft. Finally, after two years, Cody 
signed a three-year civilian contract 
as “Chief Instructor in Kiting” at the 
Royal Balloon Factory at Farnbor- 
ough. 

In 1906, when Cody joined the 
staff, the Royal Balloon Factory had 
already accumulated sixteen years of 
experience in military ballooning and 
was destined to become the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, the present- 
day “Wright Field” of the RAF. Short- 
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ly after Cody reported for duty, a Colo- 
nel Capper became superintendent. 
Capper had visited the Wright Broth- 
ers in America and was enthusiastic 
about heavier-than-air machines. 

Soon after Cody arrived, Colonel 
Capper asked War Office permission 
for his new employee to convert a 
kite into a flying machine. This was 
refused, so as an alternative, Cody was 
given the job of building and flying a 
dirigible. 

The factory already had a dirigible, 


the two-year-old Nulli Secundus (‘‘Sec- 
ond to None’’), but it had never flown. 
With this for a starter, Cody went to 
work on the design, suspension, and 


layout of the car, and most important, | 


the power plant —a fifty-horsepower 
Antoinette gasoline engine. By hercu- 
lean efforts plus mechanical genius 
and pure necromancy, Cody coaxed 
the cantankerous engine to run satis- 
factorily for Nulli’s first flight, in Sep- 
tember 1907. On this flight he suc- 
cessfully navigated over Farnborough, 
but bent a structural member in a 
turn near the ground. 

Within a month, with Cody at the 
controls and Capper as passenger, the 
repaired Nulli set a world’s record 
for dirigibles — _ three-and-one-half 
hours aloft. This flight was not a tame 
test maneuver over Farnborough com- 
mons. Cody drove her straight to Lon- 
don, circled Buckingham Palace, the 
War Office (stronghold of reactionary 
resistance to aeronautical progress), 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral at 750 feet. 
The Antoinette motor never faltered, 
and all London seethed with wonder. 
But when it was time to go home, a 
strong headwind sprang up and it 
became evident that the fuel would 
not last to Farnborough. 

They decided to land on the Crystal 
Palace grounds, and Cody turned 
back to negotiate the tricky landing. 
Once again his practical genius as- 
serted itself. He had mounted a large 
klaxon horn in the car for just such 
an emergency. As they neared the 
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ground, Cody kept the horn going 
full blast, and a large crew assembled 
to man the mooring cables for a safe 
landing. 

After a three-day wait for the wind 
to die down, the crew deflated Nulli 
and returned her to Farnborough by 
wagon. She never flew again. 

The dirigible had scarcely returned 
to Farnborough before Cody was hard 
at work on a heavier-than-air flying 
machine, thriftily utilizing Nulli’s en- 
gine. For the next year he worked like 
a madman, making new parts himself 
when they could not be purchased, 
testing controls, improvising where 
necessary (the pilot’s seat consisted of 
a discarded metal plow seat), and 
never once losing faith that his con- 
traption would fly. 

At last he began flying tests. Cody’s 
plane was a monster compared to the 
smaller Wright Flyer, and had more 
than double the horsepower of the 
Wright machine. He made a few taxi 
runs across the rough stubbled field, 
then gingerly lifted the craft into the 
air. October 5, 1908, marked the first 
flight of a heavier-than-air machine 
from British soil. On the last of sev- 
eral short flights, Cody turned to 
avoid some trees. A wing-tip hit the 
ground, the plane cracked up, but for- 
tunately Cody was not seriously hurt. 

Cody repaired his flying machine 
and made another try about three 
months later. Once again the plane 
was wrecked, but not badly. Back it 
went to the repair shop, and the next 


month, on February 22, 1909, Cody 
flew 400 yards, negotiated a success- 
ful ninety-degree turn and landed 
safely. Within three months he suc- 
ceeded in flying a mile. This latter 
flight aroused so much interest that 
the Prince of Wales (later King 
George V), who was at nearby Alder- 
shot, hurried over for a repeat per- 
formance. Unfortunately for the mo- 
mentous occasion, Cody had to turn 
shortly after take-off to avoid some 
troops and mushed into an embank- 
ment, demolishing the tail. 

When the plane had been put to- 
gether again, he began making longer 
flights, and on July 21 he flew four 
miles. On that occasion he buzzed the 
Farnborough Hotel, railroad station, 
and other places nearby, causing so 
much excitement that a London paper 
sent a reporter for an interview. 

In 1910 Cody flew in many impor- 
tant meets, winding up the year on 
December 31 by capturing the famous 
Michelin Cup and its £600 for flying 
the furthest distance non-stop. In 
1911 Cody flew in a race which he 
did not win, but which won him ova- 
tions from the British people and 
personal congratulations from King 
George V. It was the Daily Mail con- 
test which offered £10,000 to the 
winner in a race around the British 
Isles. ‘The length of the course, from 
Brooklands up the east coast to Edin- 
burgh, across to Glasgow, around the 
coast to Manchester, Bristol, and 
Brighton, and back to Brooklands, 
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1,010 miles. 


was Nineteen aviators 
started. Four finished. The winner 
was a Frenchman, Beaumont, flying 
a Bleriot monoplane. Cody finished 
last but whereas the winner had a 
large staff and ample financial back- 
ing, Cody’s only help came from his 
son, who acted as mechanic. Within 
the same month he flew 125 miles in 
three hours, six and one-half minutes, 
to win another Michelin trophy for 
speed. And then he won still another 
Michelin prize for the longest sus- 
tained flight.. 

In igiz the British government 
opened a competition for the best all- 
around military airplane to inventors 
of any country caring to compete. 
Twenty British, one Austrian, one 
German, and ten French planes en- 
tered the trials which were held at 
Salisbury Plain not far from Stone- 
henge. 

Each airplane had to carry 350 
pounds in addition to fuel for four 
and one-half hours, fly non-stop for 
three hours reaching a height of 4,500 
feet, and fly one hour at 1,500 feet. 
It had to climb 1,000 feet at not less 
than 200 feet a minute. Speed had to 
be not less than fifty-five mph, and its | 
pilot was required to shut off his en- 
gine at 1,000 feet and glide 6,000 feet 
before alighting. It had to demon- 
strate its ability to rise from long 
grass, clover, or harrowed land, and 
land without damage in a plowed 
field. It was also required to pull up 
after a normal landing within seven- 


The S. F. Cody biplane, which made the first successful powered flight 
in England, displayed characteristics similar to the Wright Flyer. 


ty-five yards of the point where it 
touched the ground. The planes had 
to be fitted in packing cases — unpack- 
ing and assembly to be made under 
official observation against time. 
Cody entered his famous ”’Cathe- 
dral” biplane, a refinement of his orig- 
inal machine. A newspaper reporter 
had christened: the plane when he 


overheard Cody explaining that the 


upper wing had cat-hedral (opposite 
of dihedral), and assumed that Cody 
called the plane “Cathedral” because 
of its tremendous size. The Cathedral 
weighed more than one and one-half 
tons and was powered by a 120-hp 
Austro-Daimler engine — by far the 
largest plane of any of the competing 
models. 
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Cody’s victory was spectacular, far 
surpassing his nearest competitor. He 
climbed at 280 feet a minute, flew at 
a top speed of 72.4 mph, and a slow 
speed of 48.5 mph. In the pulling-up 
tests he came to a standstill in fifty- 
six yards after alighting — thanks to 
an ingenious braking device consist- 
ing of a length of chain looped over 
the landing skid and made to slide 
down the skid and bite into the 
ground at the right moment. 

As a colorful aviator, Cody’s fame 
had already been won. The military 
trials victory assured his reputation 
as an engineer and technician. The 
Royal Aero Club awarded him its 
highest honor, the Gold Medal, and 
he became an Associate Fellow of the 


Aeronautical Society. His prize money 
totaled £5,000. His Majesty’s govern- 
ment purchased his machine, and the 
“Cathedral” became the first military 
airplane of the Imperial Forces. 

This same year the British govern- 
ment settled litigation over war kite 
patents, awarding him £4,000. With 
a tidy sum at his disposal, Cody 
promptly formed the Cody & Sons 
Aerial Navigation Co., Ltd., and be- 
gan work on a huge biplane that 
would fly the Atlantic. 

When the Daily Mail offered an- 
other prize of £10,000 to the first man 
to circle Great Britain in a water-based 
plane, Cody entered his sixth, and last, 
aircraft. Powered with a 100-hp 
“Green” engine, the wings covered 
with Irish linen, it was designed as a 
seaplane. For the flight tests, however, 
he installed landing skids. During these 
tests King George V visited him, show- 
ing great interest in the plane and — 
very important to Cody — addressed 
him as “Colonel.” Cody’s self-arro- 
gated title was now official. 
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On August 7, 1913, two aviation 
enthusiasts, a Mr. Evans, a young dip- 
lomat on leave, and his friend, a Mr. 
Kayser, motored over to ride in Colo- 
nel Cody’s flying machine. They drew 
straws for the first ride. Kayser won 
and was treated to a series of shallow 
dives and climbs which Cody called 
“steeple-chasing.” When they had 
landed, Evans took his seat behind the 
pilot. After an eight-minute flight the 
wings buckled at 200 feet, and both 
passengers catapulted to the ground. 
Death was instantaneous. Cody was 
fifty-one. 

An estimated 100,000 mourners 
lined the two and one-half mile route 
from Cody’s home to the Aldershot 
military cemetery to pay their last re- 
spects. The newly formed Royal Fly- 
ing Corps sent every available mem- 
ber, and representatives from every 
unit of Aldershot Station were there. 
The road was filled with the mile- 
long procession headed by pipers of 
the “Black Watch.” 


The 22 mile-wide English Channel was one of the great challenges to 
early European flyers. A prize of £1,000 awaited the first to span it by 
airplane. In 1909, a Frenchman named Louis Bleriot was working on his 
11th aeroplane and needed that money to pay off his debts. The 25 horse- 
power motor on his fragile shoulder-high monoplane Bleriot XI could 
only run for 20 minutes before overheating and freezing up. The craft’s 
top speed was 45 mph. Simple arithmetic told him he couldn’t make it 
across the 22 miles of turbulent water when others with better airplanes 
had failed. But Bleriot was determined. On the morning of July 25, 1909, 
three flying machines were poised on the coast of Calais, France, ready 
to try for the prize. One was the Bleriot XI. The weather was bad, but 
Louis Bleriot despite injuries received in an earlier crash got up early, 
took off and headed out into the murky sky in the general direction of 


England. It was the day England ceased to be an Island. 


Louis Bleriot 
Hirst Across the Channel 


Wing Commander Norman Macmillan 


EvEN before there were proper aero- 
planes, Louis Bleriot’s well-cut fea- 
tures and keen eyes somehow gave 
him the character of an aviator. 

In 1909 Bleriot was flying his elev- 
enth aeroplane. This was a shoulder- 
high monoplane, with warping wings 
(which he had adopted after seeing 
Wilbur Wright’s demonstrations in 
France). It had a tail plane with piv- 
oted ends to act as elevators, and a 
small rudder without a fin. An open 
framework, that looked rather like the 
end of an iron bedstead placed across 
the front of the machine, served the 
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dual purpose of anchorage for the en- 
gine and mounting for the spring 
suspension of the two light wire 
wheels of the forward undercarriage. 
A large rear undercarriage wheel was 
mounted well forward of the elevator. 
The fabric-covered wing was braced 
by wires running to central pylons 
above and below the fuselage. 

The front of the fuselage was cov- 
ered to a little way behind the pilot’s 
cockpit, but aft of that the girder 
framework was uncovered. Bleriot left 
the rear of the fuselage open to save 
the weight of the fabric. It was for- 


tunate he did so, for the absence of 
any fin, and the small size of the rud- 
der, made his machine deficient in 
side surface aft of the wings. Now an 
aeroplane needs sufficient side surface 
to fly straight, just as an arrow must 
have its stabilizing feathers for the 
same purpose. In Bleriot’s machine 
the exposed struts and wires set up a 
drag which kept the machine straight, 
as its tail steadies a kite. If he had 
covered all the fuselage there would 
have been much less drag, yet not 
enough side surface to counteract yaw, 
and the steering would have been very 
unstable. In those early days things 
were often haphazardly done with 
happy results, when more attention to 
detail might have had unfortunate 
effects. 

By now Bleriot had spent about 
£30,000 (English) on his experi- 
ments, and his finances were running 
low. 

At that time the Daily Mail had 
offered £1,000 for the first flight 
across the English Channel. Hubert 
Latham ... made the first attempt to 
win this prize. . . . He started off on 
July 19, 1909 (in his Antoinette mono- 
plane) but his sparking plugs failed, 
and he came down about six miles off 
the French Coast, making a good 
landing on the water without dam- 
aging his machine. 

The French Government had de- 
tailed a destroyer for air sea rescue 
services, and before long she came up 
with the half-submerged monoplane, 
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on which Latham nonchalantly sat 
smoking a cigarette... . A new An- 
toinette was sent to Latham from 
Paris. 

Meanwhile Louis Bleriot had ar- 
rived at Calais. His Blertot XI was 
unpacked from the railway waggon. 
A horse towed it from the goods yard 
on its own undercarriage, with its 
wings secured to the sides of the fuse- 
lage. On an unobstructed level space 
on the sand dunes at Baraques the 
monoplane was assembled. 

A third competitor, the Comte de 
Lambert, came to Wissant, near Bou- 
logne, with a Wright biplane. 

Characteristically, Bleriot wasted 
no time. His machine assembled, he 
awaited weather reports in the Hotel 
Terminus by the railway station in 
Calais. . . . Satisfied with weather re- 
ports, he arose early and motored to 
Baraques before dawn on July 25. 

Latham went early to bed in his 
hotel at Sangatte, giving instructions 
to be called early. Before dawn his 
friends stood on the height of Blanc 
Nez, scanning the sky. They did not 
send: for Latham, for the wind was 
fitful and gusty, far from ideal for the 
frail, low-powered aeroplane of those 
days. At first light they saw Bleriot’s 
machine being prepared on the flats 
below. When they saw it start, they 
believed it was only to make a test 
flight, for they thought the weather 
too rough for the Channel flight. But 
the little monoplane headed out to 
sea. They watched it fade to a distant 


Wily Frenchman Louis Bleriot’s 
first flight across the English 
Channel on July 25, 1909,, is 
among the early epics of avi- 
ation. Bleriot made the flight 
while recuperating from in- 


juries received in a previous 
crash, 


The 45 m.p.h. Bleriot X! monoplane, shown here, was a contraption that would 
fly only twenty minutes; yet with it the doughty Bleriot attemped the twenty-two 
mile Channel crossing — and made it, thanks to a rainstorm. 


speck. And then they knew that this 
was no test flight, but the real thing. 

Some rushed to get out the An- 
toinette. Another ran to call Latham. 
... But Latham could not catch Ble- 
riot now. 

Bleriot had had to be helped into 
his cockpit after hobbling from the 
car with the aid of a crutch. He stood 
in his machine looking out to sea, 
then asked a friend where Dover was. 
His friend pointed out the direction. 
Bleriot sat down. The fan-shaped, 
three-cylinder, 25-horsepower air- 
cooled Anzani engine was started by 
swinging the wooden propeller by 
hand. When running, its irregular ex- 
haust sounded “‘pop-pop-poppety-pop- 
pop.” This type of engine had never 
run more than twenty minutes with- 
out overheating and causing the aero- 
plane it was in to come down. Yet it 
was in this frail machine, with its un- 
reliable motor, that Louis Bleriot 
started the flight to England. To suc- 
ceed, his Anzani engine would have 
to run continuously for a longer time 
than it had ever done in the past. 

Bleriot was only a fraction more 
than halfway across the Channel when 
the engine began to run unevenly. It 
knocked, then picked up again. There 
were the symptoms of the old, sad story 
of overheating cylinders, pistons, and 
connecting rod bearings. The twenty 
minutes danger point had arrived. It 
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looked as if the “law of averages” 
would overtake him in mid-channel. 

Bleriot’s flight disproved the valid- 
ity of this... . At the very time when 
his engine was thumping and failing, 
and due to stop and force him down, 
his aeroplane flew into a light rain- 
storm. The cool droplets beat and 
sizzled into vapour upon the hot cylin- 
ders of his uncowled engine. This 
happy vaporization lowered the tem- 
perature . . . to the point where it 
could begin all over again. 

Bleriot sighted land to the north- 
east of Dover, at St. Margaret’s Bay. 
He turned south-west towards Dover 
looking for the Tricolor which a 
French journalist had promised to lay 
on a piece of ground suitable for land- 
ing. It was not there, for Bleriot’s 
early start had caught everyone un- 
ready. ‘The wind was stronger now. 
Nasty eddies whirled around and over 
the chalk cliffs, tossing the little air- 
craft to the limits of its frail margins 
of speed and controllability. Bleriot 
found it hard to keep her straight as 
he headed towards an unmarked 
meadow below Dover Castle, where 
he landed. . . . The undercarriage col- 
lapsed, the propeller broke, and Ble- 
riot was slightly hurt. There today, 
is an outline of the plan shape of his 
machine in stone, to mark the spot 
where the first man to fly the Channel 
landed on English soil. 


Lone British plane patrolling over the Western Front. Note shell craters 
and German trenches below. 


PART THREE 


WORLD WAR ONE 
The First War in the Air 


We have to learn to love and respect each other 
and then forget each other in a brief few minutes. 
— CAPTAIN EppIE RICKENBACKER 
Western Front 
France, 1918 


There isn’t a single thing to do, 
But set around and sing. 
And all our crews are women — 
O Death, where is thy sting? 
— AN AIRMAN’S SONG OF WorRLD War I 


A Poor Aviator Lay Dying 


A poor aviator lay dying, 

At the end of a bright summer day; 

His comrades had gathered around him 
: To carry his pieces away. 


The aircraft was stacked on his wishbone, 

His machine gun was wrapped ’round his head; 
A spark plug he wore on each elbow, 

It was plain he’d quickly be dead. 


He spit out a valve and some gaskets, 
And stirred in the sump where he lay; 

; To mechanics who ‘round him came sighing, 
These are the brave words he did say: 


“Take the magneto out of my stomach, 
And the butterfly valve off my neck; 
‘Tear from my liver the crankshaft — 
There’s a lot of good parts in this wreck. 


“Take the manifold out of my left eye, 
And the cylinders out of my brain; 
Take the piston rods out of my kidneys, 
And assemble the engine again.” 
— POPULAR DITTY WITH THE FLYERS OF 
Worvp War I 
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Introduction 


WHEN World War I broke out in 
August 1914, aviation was an infant. 
The first airplanes used in combat 
were kite-like military descendants of 
the original Wright Flyer, the Bleriot 
XI, the Curtiss Golden Pusher and 
comparable flimsy machines of early 
European pilots like Paulhan, Voisin 
and Farman. 

Engines were in the 40-50 horse- 
power class, extremely undependable 
if they would operate at all. Speeds 
were 40-60 miles per hour, range less 
then 200 miles and altitude below 
1,000 feet. 

France, Germany and England had 
Air Forces, but they were brand new. 
France had the largest, about 1,000 
aircraft; Germany was second, with 
about 850; and England third, with 
less than 100. Military leaders of all 
countries saw no use for the airplane 
except scouting enemy troop move- 
ments and frightening their horses. 
None of the airplanes carried guns. 

The evolution of the airplane into 
a deadly weapon was not long in com- 
ing. At first aviators of opposing na- 
tions would pass in the air and wave. 
Soon they began making faces, shak- 
ing fists, then throwing bricks at each 
other and finally taking pot-shots with 
pistols and rifles. By April 1915, guns 
were mounted on the airplane and 
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shortly thereafter the automatic ma- 
chine gun, which fired through the 
propeller, was perfected and put into 
combat. This changed everything. 

The airplane suddenly became im- 
portant. Engineers, designers and 
builders rushed to the drawing boards, 
and out of the factories of Germany, 
England and France came dozens of 
new and improved combat models. 
Barrage and observation balloons, 
which had all but disappeared by 
1907, were brought back and used by 
both sides. Large German dirigibles 
bombed London. 

By the end of the war, military 
necessity had forced great aeronautical 
progress. Duraluminum had replaced 
bamboo and pressed plywood. ‘Tough- 
er fabric and solid struts had taken 
the place of Irish linen and piano 
wire. Engines were of the 350 horse- 
power class, speeds in excess of 120 
miles per hour, combat altitudes went 
up to 20,000 feet and range was ex- 
tended to nearly 1,000 miles. Diversi- 
fied types of combat airplanes emerged 
such as specialized fighters, bombers 
and observation craft. Indeed the war 
had been a boon to aviation. The air- 
plane, which nobody wanted at the 
beginning, turned out to be a helpful 
weapon in winning the war. 

The war was about three years old 
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in April 1917 when America entered 
it, totally unprepared to fight in the 
air. The U. S. Air Service, a part of 
the Army Signal Corps, had 65, offi- 
cers of whom 35 were flyers, and 1,087 
enlisted men, most of whom were in 
training. It had 55 airplanes of the 
Wright Flyer type, none of which had 
a machine gun or other armament, 
or was fit for combat. All planes were 
trainers. 

Our first pilots served with British 
and French squadrons. The most 
famous was the Lafayette Escadrille, 
a French unit composed entirely of 
Americans and under French com- 
mand. In January of 1918, it was re- 
constituted as the 1o03rd_ Pursuit 
Squadron, and in April was joined 
by other new U. S. Air Service units 
at the front, the 1st Observation and 
the g4th Pursuit Squadrons. By the 


When the war broke out, 
America was the least pre- 
pared of all nations for war 
in the air. The unarmed 
Wright “B” Flyer and _ this 
Curtiss military type tractor of 
1912-13 are indicative of this 
state of readiness. 


Armistice, America had 39 Aero 
squadrons on the front; 18 were pur- 
suit, 15 observation; and 6 bomber 
and reconnaissance squadrons. Others 
were being readied for overseas serv- 
ice when the Germans surrendered. 
All told, American combat units were 
at the front only about six months, 
shooting down 440 confirmed enemy 
aircraft. Out of 1,402 American fly- 
ers, 130 were killed, missing, or taken 
prisoner. In addition, 216 American 
flyers assigned to the RAF shot down 
214 enemy aircraft at a loss of 19 U. S. 
flyers. 

Throughout the war American pi- 
lots flew European-designed or -built 
combat airplanes. America produced 
none of its own, although several 
thousand British De Havilland (DH- 
4's), reconnaissance and bomber air- 
craft, were built in the United States 


under British contract. Of these, only 
667 ever got into combat. Curtiss 
JN-4 “Jennies,” standard J-1’s and 


Thomas Morse S-4’s were produced 
late in the war as flight trainers. The 
fighters we used were built by the 
French and British. Such was the sorry 
record of America — the nation where 
aviation was born—but a nation 
whose high government and military 
officials refused to recognize the air- 
plane or see a future for it. General 
Billy Mitchell called it treason and 
was court-martialed in later years for 
boldly speaking out against this lack 
of vision. 

There were, however, two bright 
spots in the American contribution to 
the air war. One was the 12-cylinder 
“Liberty” engine. Thanks to the gen- 
ius of the automobile industry this 
outstanding airplane engine was de- 
signed in a hurry. More than 13,000 
were built by Armistice time. 

The other was the heroic record of 
the American flyers themselves. ‘The 
air war was largely written in the 
deeds of those men who flew in it. For 
the most part, the flyers of all nations 
involved were a new crop of pilots — 
young men who flocked to the sky 
from all walks of life. Some learned 
to fly in hastily organized military 
schools, others in combat units near 
the front. No two individuals were 
alike in personality, education, back- 
ground or physical make-up. All had 
one burning desire — to serve in the 
air, and they did it with skill, preci- 
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sion, determination, and _ courage. 
Some were lone wolves in the skies 
over Flanders and could only star 
when on the prowl by themselves. 
Others stalked and killed with cold, 
calculated precision. There were those 
who fought best in tight formation. 
Each had his own particular fighting 
style and always attacked certain types 
of enemy aircraft or targets of his own 
choosing. These were the rugged in- 
dividualists of the open cockpits, the 
war eagles in helmet and goggles with 
the white silk scarf fluttering behind 
in the slip-stream. 

Many aces wrote history over the 
Western Front — men like America’s 
Eddie Rickenbacker (26 victories), 
Frank Luke (18 victories), Raoul Luf- 
bery (17 victories); France’s René 
Fonck (75 victories); George -Guy- 
nemer (53 victories); Canada’s Billy. 
Bishop (72 victories); England’s Mick 
Mannock (73 victories), Jim McCud- 
den (58 victories), Albert Ball (43 vic- 
tories); Germany’s Baron Manfred 
von Richthofen (80 victories), Oswald 
Boelcke (40 victories), Werner Voss 
(48 victories) and Ernst Udet (62 vic- 
tories). Scores of others belong to this 
exclusive clan. Their epics stand 
among the greatest in aviation litera- 
ture. It would take volumes to record 
them all. : 

One final note. The flyers of the 
first great war in the air did more 
than meet the enemy in aerial dog- 
fighting. They prepared the ground- 
work for modern military airpower 


—the strategy and tactics that de- 
feated the mighty German and Japa- 
nese Air Force in World War II 
more than 20 years later. Air-to-air 
combat techniques, photo and visual 
reconnaissance operations, support to 
ground forces, and heavy mass-forma- 
tion bombing —all these had _ their 
origin in World War I. 

Indeed, these men were the world’s 
first professional flyers, skilled in the 
techniques of piloting and well in- 
formed in the science of aeronautics, 
structural limitations, engine mechan- 
ics, flight principles and theory, weath- 
er, navigation and related functions. 

Many of them left the Air Service 
after demobilization in 1918 to be- 
come the pioneers of modern aviation 
—the barnstormers, the ocean span- 


ners, the globe girdlers, the speed. 
hawks, the air racers, the airmail and 
airline pilots of the 1920’s and 30’s — 
turbulent years in the history of flight. 
Others stayed in uniform to build 
military airpower into the force they 
envisioned. 

Thus, by 1919, a new breed of air- 
men had entered the aviation scene. 
Their eyes were on the stars, their 
souls dwelt in the world aloft. The 
sky lay open to conquest, the greatest 
challenge of all ages. Flight equip- 
ment, though still rudimentary by 
modern standards, was sufficient to 
begin this great task. And airmen 
launched out upon it with vision, 
imagination, knowledge, hard work 
and, above all, a measure of courage 
and daring hitherto unknown. 


When you’ve hung above the trenches through 


the nightmare of a war, 


Flying Ships whose mere existence damned the 
name their makers bore, 

When you've plugged your blasted belly with 
your helmet and returned 

So the Infantry could march on information 


you had learned, 


When you've lost your own and others till 
there’s no one left but you 
To go down the long years after and 


remember as you do, 


You'll have learned the art of patience and won't 


bother to demur 


When some Kiwi claims a pilot’s just a 


glorified chauffeur. 


— GILL Ross WILSON 
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A Ten-Year-Old Goes to War 


Len Morgan 


‘THE AIRPLANE was only ten years old 
when it first went to war. A clumsy, 
fragile curiosity, built of wood and 
linen and held together by glue and 
wire, it was one of the most unlikely 
devices ever submitted to the rigors 
of battle. It was costly to make, mad- 
dening to keep in. repair, dangerous 
to fly. Hours of painstaking mainte- 
nance were rewarded with two or 
three short hops around the field and 
then it was back to the sheds for more 
adjustments, testing, and pampering. 

The worst feature of the 1914 
“aeroplane” was the cantankerous na- 
ture of its power plant. One day it 
would start with the first flip and run 
like a well-oiled sewing machine, and 
the next it would disdainfully ignore 
the coaxing — and _ insults — of every 
mechanic. Even when everything 
seemed to be running perfectly, it 
often gave up without warning, leav- 
ing its unhappy pilot with but one 
direction of travel for the rest of his 
flight. You couldn’t depend on it for 
a minute. 

Military leaders found it difficult to 
fit aviation into their schemes for mak- 
ing war. There was only one thing 
about the entire hit-and-miss proposi- 
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tion that interested them at all, and 
that was the simple fact that a man 
could see a great deal more of the 
landscape from the air than he could 
from the ground. 

So, when war came in August 1914, 
the antagonists mustered their tiny air 
forces and ordered their pilots into 
the air to play whatever small role 
they could through the approaching 
course of events. 

Flying in World War I! What stir- 
ring aerial scenes that brings to mind. 
Spads wheeling in formation to meet 
an onslaught of Flying Circus pilots 
knifing down out of the sun in their 
blood-red Fokker D-4s. A crisp winter 
sky echoing the scream of wing wires 
and howls of Mercedes and Hisso en- 
gines at full throttle. The sporadic 
rattle of Vickers guns ripping off short 
bursts at twisting, frantic targets. 
Thirty little fabric-covered biplanes 
caught up in a dogfight to the death 
two miles above the Western Front, 
their freezing young pilots trying des- 
perately to claw each other out of the 
air. Yes, that was the way we’ve heard 
it from the old-timers who survived 
those first great air battles. But not 
so fast. The first months of World 


War I were not like that at all. While 
builders rushed to their drawing 
boards to create more efficient and 
dependable craft, pilots had to make 
do with rickety prewar machines and 
get on with the job at hand. Sounds 
like 1939 in England, doesn’t it? Or 
1941 in the Pacific. Or 1950 in Korea. 
There is a difference, however, for in 
World War I there was an excuse for 
it. 

Before the war was three weeks old 
the clumsy new recruit showed itself 
to be a weapon of tremendous impor- 
tance. A Royal Flying Corps airman, 
nursing his crate towards enemy lines, 
peered over the side of his cockpit. He 
saw a long column of men and trucks, 
moving along a road below away from 
the area of fighting. Quickly marking 
his map, he dived for home to report 
that the French Army had broken on 
one flank and was in full retreat. Thus 
alerted, British elements were with- 
drawn in time to prevent encircle- 
ment, and the enemy was cheated of 
a chance to wipe out the British Ex- 
peditionary Forces. From then on 
there were rarely enough airplanes 
available to satisfy the demand for 
observation. The day of guessing 
about the other side of the hill was 
gone forever. 

The scope of aerial activity broad- 
ened rapidly. Under the loose head- 
ing of “reconnaissance,” scores of spe- 
cific scouting duties were conceived 
and executed. No previous war had 
seen field commanders so well advised 
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about the disposition of enemy forces, 
the size and location of his fortifica- 
tions, ammunition and food dumps 
and, most important of all perhaps, 
changes being made in these aspects 
of surface combat. Dispatches from the 
rear were dropped within minutes at 
isolated forward positions; artillery- 
men, watching the purposeful unseen 
targets with uncanny accuracy; high- 
ranking officers were flown over enemy 
trenches to make bird’s-eye apprais- 
als of the situation. 

Pleased with having found some- 
thing useful to do, pioneer military 
airmen sought still more ways of mak- 
ing their flimsy craft true weapons of 
war. It took little imagination to see 
the possibilities of bomb-dropping, 
and foot soldiers were soon keeping 
a careful eye on every plane that came 
near. One of the most novel “bombs’”’ 
was a wicked little gadget invented by 
the French, the jlechette, a steel dart 
six inches long and about as thick as 
a pencil, with fins to make it fall 
straight. Dumped over the side by the 
boxful, it depended for its effective- 
ness on a direct hit every time. Records 
tell of a dart which hit a cavalryman 
and passed through his steel helmet, 


his body, and his horse before bury- 


ing itself in the dirt. 

Unarmed British and French air- 
men roamed above German territory 
at will, made their notes and returned 
to base, their chief concern being the 
unpredictable whims of their engines. 
But it worked both ways. The Germans 
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enjoyed the same immunity. Opposing 
pilots sometimes waved as. they passed 
on the way to work. Enemies? Yes, 
but brother airmen too and besides, 
neither had the means to harm the 
other. The new advantage of having 
eyes in the air was shared by both and 
thereby became no real advantage to 
either. So pilots soon began carrying 
sidearms and rifles to shoot at the 
enemy when flight paths crossed. 
Hand grenades and even bricks were 
tossed through the air in the wild 
hope of wrecking an opponent’s ship, 
and some accounts of early war flying 
actually credit two victories to brick- 
throwing pilots. 

Light machine guns came next, but 
it was immediately apparent that no 
man could maneuver into position 
and aim a hand piece at the same 
time. With two-seaters the story was 
sometimes different, however. Pilots 
pulled up alongside each other, al- 
lowing their rear-seat men to exchange 
broadsides, battleship-style. This form 
of action could be joined only when 
the enemy chose to fight, and either 
crew could end the battle simply by 
flying away. It was a most unsatis- 
factory way to wage war. What was 
needed was a machine so armed that 
its operator could stalk his prey, take 
him by surprise and force a fight. 

Roland Garros, pioneer French 
aeronaut, came up with a solution. He 
mounted an automatic rifle on the 
hood of his Morane monoplane so 
that it fired forward through the 
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propeller arc. To aim he simply 
steered toward the intended victim. 
Metal cuffs were screwed to the blades 
to deflect bullets that happened to 
fire when the prop was in the way. 
The way it worked out, about seventy 
percent got through the prop without 
striking. A primitive application of 
a revolutionary principle, but it 
worked. Garros knocked off a number 
of Germans and some historians claim 
he was the first “ace,” but his real 
claim to fame was the forward-firing 
gun. Then engine failure downed 
him on the wrong side of the front 
and the great secret fell into German 
hands. 

Among the engineers called in to 
examine the Morane was a young 
plane builder named Anthony Fok- 
ker. A Dutchman by birth, Fokker 
had offered to work for the Allies, but 
his designs were “‘too expensive.” The 
British and French were to rue the 
day they had turned him down. He 
had just started to work for the Ger- 
man Air Force when Garros made his 
unfortunate deadstick landing. Fok- 
ker saw the possibilities of Garros’ 
device. But he knew that the real an- 
swer was a mechanism which would 
permit the trigger to fall only when 
prop blades were clear of the line of 
fire. The Dutchman solved the riddle 
in a few hours and had a small plane 
of his own design fitted with a syn- 
chronized weapon within a week. The 
gun fired perfectly, bullets streamed 
out between unprotected prop blades, 


and a French reconnaissance job was 
sent spinning almost before its sur- 
prised crew realized there was an 
enemy plane on their tail. 
Everything else in the air became 
obsolete overnight. The pattern for 
aerial combat had been set for the 
remainder of the war and it was the 
same general pattern upon which 
fighter tactics are based to this day. 
Curiously enough, this first of all 
synchronized-gun fighters was a mono- 
plane. The colorful era of biplane 
pursuits had yet to commence. Fok- 
ker’s E-1 was little more than a pri- 
vate sport plane with an army paint 
job—and it flew like one. Lateral 
control was obtained through the an- 
tiquated system of wing warping, an 
indication of its obsolescence. Struc- 
turally weak and underpowered, it 
was a mediocre creation even by 1915 
standards. Many of its numerous vic- 
tims fell through sheer ignorance, 
never dreaming until too late that E-1 
pilots carried anything more than a 
pistol. For weeks the little craft chat- 
tered about the sky, shooting down 
most of the targets they ran across and 
generally having things their own way. 
Fitted with an eighty-hp rotary en- 
gine, the E-1 flew at somewhat better 
than a mile a minute, straight and 
level, and carried enough fuel for 120 
miles of flight. Gunnery was con- 
trolled by a button on the stick. Cock- 
pit equipment included a large map- 
board, altimeter, 
mag switch, and the various valves 


rear-view mirror, 


and pumps required to insure a steady 
fuel flow, one being a glass flowmeter 
which showed the actual trickle of 
fuel to the engine. Such was the first 
of all practical pursuits, the seed from 
which our present supersonic fighters 
have sprung. Fighter aviation as we 
think of it today became a distinct 
branch of military air activity the day 
young Fokker’s ‘“‘menace”’ rose to seek 
its first fight. 

For six months the E-1 (and subse- 
quent souped-up versions) kept the 
dread secret safe for Germany while 
Allied engineers wrestled with the 
problem of synchronization. Fokker 
soon had a three-gun model in action, 
powered by a 160-hp, twin-row engine 
of eighteen cylinders, in reality two 
of the original rotaries bolted to- 
gether. Across the lines, pusher types 
were pressed into front-line service 
simply because they posed no prob- 
lems in the mounting of fixed for- 
ward arms. But they had little on the 
E-1 when the chips were down and ob- 
servation outfits continued to scream 
for more and better protection. 

New airplanes were rushed into 
production in a hurried effort to re- 
turn the air situation to a more sat- 


isfactory state of balance. Notable 


among them was the Nieuport 11 in 
which the gun headache was neatly 
sidestepped by securing a .go caliber 


Lewis to a framework above the top 


wing so that it fired above the prop. 
A trim, almost dainty little number, 
the 11 was very light (1,200 pounds 
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The Nieuport was tricky but pilots of all Allied nations used it to chal- 


lenge the best the Germans had. 


ready to scramble with pilot aboard), 
reasonably stout when roughly han- 
dled and nimble enough to give the 
E-1 crowd a stiff dose of their own 
medicine. American pilots of the 
famed Lafayette Escadrille flew it dur- 
ing their first months in action. 

The 11 was not exactly what it ap- 
peared to be, a biplane, but actually 
a wing-and-a-half idea, the upper wing 
providing about twice the lifting area 
of the lower panels combined. It had 
a top velocity of 100 mph and a climb 
rate, from the deck to 10,000 feet, of 
600 feet per minute. It could land, 
roll to a complete stop and take off 
again in a space just ten times its own 
length! Later versions boasting more 
power soon followed to further im- 
press the Huns with the general idea 
that the E-1 picnic was over. Nieuport 
fighters, or “chasers” as they were 
then called, were employed in large 
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numbers throughout the war and 
listed as front-line weapons almost un- 
til the Armistice. Best known of all 
models was the 17, similar to the 11 at 
first glance but with swept-back wings 
and 130 hp under the cowl. Billy 
Bishop was among the score of Allied 
pilots who wrote air history with this 
sensitive little mount. 

By late 1915 Allied airmen owned 
a respectable piece of the disputed 
air, and a two-seater crew enjoyed a 
sporting chance of returning to earth 
with its machine still more or less in 
one piece. About this time an E-1 pilot 
landed by mistake at a French air- 
drome and the synchronized gun 
secret was out. Garros and Fokker had 
provided the means for. aggressive 
aerial warfare. Nieuport had contrib- 
uted the style of airplane required 
for the deadly new art. The first air 
war was rapidly taking shape. 


German aircraft builders thrived on 
competition. Just as the balance of air- 
power seemed to tilt in favor of a new 
French or British pursuit, up would 
roar a fresh challenge from east of the 
lines haughtily displaying black Mal- 
tese crosses on wings and rudder, and 
show itself to be a hair snappier in 
the climb or tighter in the turn. That 
the glamor boys of the Kaiser’s air 
force knew well how to wring the last 
drop of performance from everything 
they got is clearly indicated by a look 
at their ace list. No less than forty- 
seven of them dropped twenty or 
more of their foe. 

Well-remembered among their ex- 
cellent single-seaters (at least, in quar- 
ters where World War I is a favorite 
topic) is the Albatros in its several 
models, the D-1 through the D-6. Here 
was a ship of the most advanced or- 
der, a startling piece of streamlining. 
From prop spinner to tail skid, the 
fuselage was moulded for speed and 
revolutionary in construction, being 
plywood-covered instead of the fabric- 
over-framework arrangement that was 
the standard of the day. Mercedes 
water-cooled engines of 160 hp and 
up were used with success in the se- 
ries, twin Spandau guns being the 
usual armament. But performance 
was disappointing in view of such 
clean lines and the power available. 
The famed D-3 of 1917, for instance, 
made 114 mph with everything up to 
the firewall and gained altitude at less 
than 1,000 feet per minute. 


Like the Nieuport, the Albatros 
was plagued by structural weakness — 
fast dives pulled the wings off. While 
many pilots are reported to have flown 
it under protest, Albatros fighters car- 
ried many a sharp:lad high into the 
ranks of aces. Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen, whose eighty-plane score 
was the highest of the war, flew most 
of his missions in one. At the same 
time he was one of its most outspoken 
critics and led a group which de- 
manded investigation of its shortcom- 
ings. 

If any one name brings to mind the 
flying action of those eventful years, 
that name is ‘“‘Spad.”’ More correctly, it 
should be written, “‘S.P.A.D.,” for the 
word originated as the abbreviation 
of Société Pour Aviation et ses Dé- 
rivés, its French creators. §.P.A.D. was 
headed by a trio of proven experts, 
Bleriot of cross-channel flight fame; 
Bechereau, who designed trophy-win- 
ning racers before the war; and Bir- 
kight, a Swiss who masterminded His- 
pano-Suiza motors for automobiles. 
Here was a combination that couldn’t 
miss. 

Of the several single- and two-seat- 
ers delivered for the Allied cause, the 
Spad 7C-1 (Model 7 Chaser, one seat) 
was outstanding in its prime. In fact, 
it was radical in concept, with paper- 
thin wings and a completely enclosed 
engine. With Birkight’s 205-hp aero 
engine installed, the 7C-1 could do 
better than 125 mph, climb to 10,000 
feet at 1,300 feet a minute and, thanks 


The Spad 13 —an ace-maker — flew to fame in dogfights over the 
Western Front. 


The Spad 16, final model of this famous line, was a two-seat fighter 
that first appeared in June, 1918. 
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of the war, if not the finest. With the 
right man on the stick it was certainly 
one of the most respected. It had an 
extra something in a clinch that made 
it a favorite with pilots. Typical arms 
included a .go caliber Vickers firing 
through the prop and a semi-flexible 
Lewis on the top wing, so mounted 
that it could be aimed almost straight 
up at the belly of a ship overhead. 
First models flew on 150-hp Hissos, 
and improvements quickly followed 
in the form of power increases up to 
220 hp, which was absorbed through 
a seven-foot, nine-inch diameter, four- 
bladed prop. The cockpit was located 
nine feet aft of the prop, well clear 
of the top wing to afford a high de- 
eree of visibility, and was appointed 
with such niceties as a tach, oil pres- 
sure and temperature gauge, turn-and- 
bank indicator, and a clock. Wing- 


span: twenty-six feet, eight inches; 
over-all length: twenty-one feet; gross 
weight: 1,775 pounds. Extreme strains 
were known to pull wings off but such 
reports were not frequent. 
The Sopwith concern put out a 
string of first-class fighting craft — the 
Tabloid, 114 Strutter, Pup, Tripe (tri- 
plane), Camel, Dolphin, Snipe, and 
Salamander. But it is the stubby 
Camel for which T.O.M. Sopwith’s 
early efforts are best remembered. 
Equipped with rotaries of from 
100-150 hp, the Camel was possessed 
with vicious torque and was danger- 
ous in the hands of a fledgling. Ex- 
perienced pilots found it a delight to 
fly, however, and a superb combina- 
tion of speed and maneuverability. It 
was every inch a great fighter. 
Camels officially accounted for 1,294 
enemy aircraft downed. Only the 


The British Sopwith Snipe descend- 
ed from a proud fighting line. 
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Pilot a 


fe al uf a ih ches 8 wee ; we 
nd observer sat back-to-back in the Bristol F2 -B Brisfit — gener- 


ally conceded to have been one of the finest all-around fighting ma- 


chines of World War I. 


Hawker Hurricane of World War II 
shot down more. (Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd. is, fittingly enough, the successor 
to the old Sopwith firm, with Mr. Sop- 
with himself as one of its present di- 
rectors.) 

One more British type is deserving 
of attention, the Bristol F2-B, known 
among Allied airmen as the “Brisfit.” 
Although created to fill the need for 
a two-place observation ship, the F2-B 
turned out to be ideal for bombing, 
photo work, training —in fact, the 
“Brisfit” could do anything. Most sur- 
prising of all, it was a top-notch fight- 
er. A big ship, by World War I fighter 
standards, the “Brisfit’” had a thirty- 
nine foot, three-inch wingspan and a 
gross weight of 2,800 pounds. Its fuse- 
lage was suspended between the wings 
so that it derived lift from the total 
area of both panels. By no stretch of 


the imagination was it a good-looking 
airplane. Normal power was provided 
by a Rolls-Royce 250-hp “Falcon IIT” 
and absorbed by a two- or four-bladed 
wood prop. More than 3,000 “Bris- 
fits’ rolled off the assembly line be- 
tween the spring of 1917 and the end 
of the war. 

Anthony Fokker did not fade out of 
the picture along with his precedent- 
setting E-1. Far from it. Busy through- 
out the hostilities, he supplied the 
German bosses with a brace of the 
finest craft they ever bought: the Dr-1 
Triplane and the excellent D-¥. 

Fokker’s “Drei-decker,”” as_ pilots 
dubbed the Dr-1, was probably the 
most maneuverable pursuit ever built 
and one of the most revolutionary. In 
a day when airplanes were built of 
wood the tiny triplane appeared with 
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of the war, if not the finest. With the 
right man on the stick it was certainly 
one of the most respected. It had an 
extra something in a clinch that made 
it a favorite with pilots. Typical arms 
included a .go caliber Vickers firing 
through the prop and a semi-flexible 
Lewis on the top wing, so mounted 
that it could be aimed almost straight 
up at the belly of a ship overhead. 
First models flew on 150-hp Hissos, 
and improvements quickly followed 
in the form of power increases up to 
220 hp, which was absorbed through 
a seven-foot, nine-inch diameter, four- 
bladed prop. The cockpit was located 
nine feet aft of the prop, well clear 
of the top wing to afford a high de- 
eree of visibility, and was appointed 
with such niceties as a tach, oil pres- 
sure and temperature gauge, turn-and- 
bank indicator, and a clock. Wing- 


span: twenty-six feet, eight inches; 
over-all length: twenty-one feet; gross 
weight: 1,775 pounds. Extreme strains 
were known to pull wings off but such 
reports were not frequent. 

The Sopwith concern put out a 
string of first-class fighting craft — the 
Tabloid, 114 Strutter, Pup, Tripe (tri- 
plane), Camel, Dolphin, Snipe, and 
Salamander. But it is the stubby 
Camel for which T.O.M. Sopwith’s — 
early efforts are best remembered. 
Equipped with rotaries of from 
100-150 hp, the Camel was possessed 
with vicious torque and was danger- 
ous in the hands of a fledgling. Ex- 
perienced pilots found it a delight to 
fly, however, and a superb combina- 
tion of speed and maneuverability. It 
was every inch a great fighter. 

Camels officially accounted for 1,294 
enemy aircraft downed. Only the 


The British Sopwith Snipe descend- 
ed from a proud fighting line. 
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Pilot and observer sat back-to-back 
ally conceded to have been one of 


chines of World War I. 


Hawker Hurricane of World War II 
shot down more. (Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd. is, fittingly enough, the successor 
to the old Sopwith firm, with Mr. Sop- 
with himself as one of its present di- 
rectors.) 

One more British type is deserving 
of attention, the Bristol F2-B, known 
among Allied airmen as the “Brisfit.”’ 
Although created to fill the need for 
a two-place observation ship, the F2-B 
turned out to be ideal for bombing, 
photo work, training —in fact, the 
“Brisfit” could do anything. Most sur- 
prising of all, it was a top-notch fight- 
er. A big ship, by World War I fighter 
standards, the “Brisfit’” had a thirty- 
nine foot, three-inch wingspan and a 
gross weight of 2,800 pounds. Its fuse- 
lage was suspended between the wings 
so that it derived lift from the total 
area of both panels. By no stretch of 
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in the Bristol F2 -B Brisfit — gener- 
the finest all-around fighting ma- 


the imagination was it a good-looking 
airplane. Normal power was provided 
by a Rolls-Royce 250-hp “Falcon III” 
and absorbed by a two- or four-bladed 
wood prop. More than 3,000 “Bris- 
fits’ rolled off the assembly line be- 
tween the spring of 1917 and the end 
of the war. 

Anthony Fokker did not fade out of 
the picture along with his precedent- 
setting E-1. Far from it. Busy through- 
out the hostilities, he supplied the 
German bosses with a brace of the 
finest craft they ever bought: the Dr-1 
Triplane and the excellent D-7. 

Fokker’s “Drei-decker,’ as _ pilots 
dubbed the Dr-1, was probably the 
most maneuverable pursuit ever built 
and one of the most revolutionary. In 
a day when airplanes were built of 
wood the tiny triplane appeared with 
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The Fokker triplane produced some of the greatest German aces of the 
; war, notably the 80-victory ace Baron Manfred von Richthofen. 


The easily flown Fokker D-7 first appeared in mid-1918 and from then 
on until the end of the war seriously challenged Allied air supremacy 
along the Western Front. 
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a welded metal fuselage and cantilever 
wings. Air officers turned it down for 
fear that it would fall apart under 
pressure, and it was withheld from 
service until Fokker reluctantly agreed 
to add interplane struts. But there was 
none of the maze of wing wires so 
common to other craft of the period. 
Only a hundred or so ever saw com- 
bat, but these claimed victories at the 
rate of three to one. Their pilots in- 
cluded twenty-two-plane ace Herman 
Goering, and the redoubtable Baron 
von Richthofen. In fact, the Baron 
was out after his eighty-first victim in 


his scarlet triplane when Camel-fly- 


ing Capt. Roy Brown shot him down. 

The D-7 couldn’t have been deliv- 
ered at a more opportune moment for 
the Germans. It was mid-1918, and 


things were looking pretty bad on the 
eastern side of the lines. Allied pilots 
in their SE-5s, Camels, and new model 
Spads were clobbering most of the re- 
connaissance crews who tried to scout 
enemy positions. The D-7 was just the 
medicine needed. During its six 
months in the thick of it, Fokker’s 
latest proved superior to anything else 
thrown up against the Allies. It ex- 
acted a heavy toll during the Ger- 
mans’ desperate last-ditch stand and 
might well have approached the 
Camel’s record had surrender not 
grounded everything in November 
1918. 

Long a favorite with modelers, the 
D-7 is claimed by many to have been 
the finest looking of them all. As in 
the Dr-1, cantilever wings and metal 


German preparedness for war in 1914 was unexcelled. Many varieties 
of German warplanes appeared during the early years, such as the 
twin-engine Gotha armored bomber shown here. 


body framework were employed. A 
160-hp Mercedes was fitted in most 
cases, the coolant being circulated 
through a radiator mounted auto- 
fashion, ahead of the engine. A man- 
ually-operated shutter was provided to 
permit regulation of airflow through 
this cooler. A pair of Spandau guns 
made up the fire power. Both ships 
featured a wing-shaped spreader bar 
between the landing wheels, evidence 
of Fokker’s inventiveness, the idea be- 
ing to make the axle produce lift as 
well as drag. 

So publicized were the breath-tak- 
ing exploits of early fighter pilots that 
the real significance of their lofty bat- 
tles was lost to most of the public. 
They appeared to be engaged in a 
sort of private feud which, while tre- 
mendously exciting, really had little 
bearing on the muddy skirmishes be- 
ing fought by doughboys and Tom- 
mies. But the dogfights between Spads 
and Fokkers were struggles for con- 
trol of air spaces in which observation 
and spotting crews could function un- 
molested. Reconnaissance squadrons 
went doggedly about their unspectac- 
ular but hazardous duty throughout 
the war. Hundreds of thousands of 
photographs were taken, the British 
alone often making 1,500 or more ex- 
posures in a single day. Strafing had 
its effect on morale in forward trench- 
es. Bombing was far more frequent 
and successful than most reports from 
France indicated. Had the war lasted 
another year, the heavy industries of 
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Germany would surely have come 
under fairly intense air attack for hun- 
dreds of enormous biplanes capable 
of lifting a 1,500-pound missile were 
under construction when it all ended. 
That military aeronautics were vital 
was best demonstrated by the howl of 
dismay that went up from both armies 
whenever weather kept everything 
grounded for a few days. 

The record of the first air war years 
is impressive in two main respects, 
one of which is the amazing progress 
made in aircraft design in such a short 
period. The faltering sport planes in 
which the earliest scouting missions 
were flown were succeeded, in a space 
of just four years, by true fighting 
craft. By late 1918 Sopwith had a 
souped-up Snipe ready for production 
which scrambled for altitude at 2,300 
feet per minute and sped along at two- 
and-a-half miles a minute, a far cry 
from the Cub-like Morane and Fok- 
ker E-1. And we can be sure that the 
Dutchman would have provided a 
mount of his own to meet this new 
threat, had the Armistice come later. 

Secondly, it is equally amazing to 
discover how many of our present 
fighter ideas had their origin before 
igig. An enterprising pilot of 1917 
bolted four Lewis guns to the under- 
carriage of his BE-12B, transforming 
it into the first of all multi-gunned 
fighters. Cannon were used with suc- 
cess as early as 1915, when the French 
hung a hand-loaded 37-mm. gun on 
the nose of a Voisin pusher. Capt. 


René Fonck, French World 
War | ace, who was credited 
with the destruction of 75 
enemy planes. 


René Fonck, seventy-five-plane ace of 
the French air service, knocked off 
eleven Germans with his experimen- 
tal Spad 13 which contained a 37-mm. 
weapon firing through a hollow prop 
shaft. Spad two-seaters were fitted with 
huge searchlights and sent out after 
dark to find unlit ground targets and 
kite balloons — forerunners of the 
night fighters. Armor plating was of- 
ten used to protect observation crews 
from ground fire during low-level 
flight. 

Crude wing flaps and brakes were 
tried in efforts to shoehorn “hot” 
ships into short fields. Bold plans for 
an air-borne paratrooper invasion of 
Germany were in the talking stage by 
1918. Ground-support principles em- 
ployed in Korea were first put to the 
test on the Western Front. Carrier 
aviation was born in 1911 when a Cur- 
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tiss pusher flew from the USS Penn- 
sylvania to shore and back. The pos- 
sibilities thus suggested were further 
exploited by the Royal Navy in 1918 
when a formation, of Camels, each 
rising from a barge towed by a war- 
ship, dropped down on the Zeppelin 
sheds at Tondern on the North Sea 
coast and plastered them with a ton of 
bombs. Returning to sea, they landed 
alongside the ships and were hauled 
aboard by crane. Flotation gear was 
standard equipment of these Sea Cam- 
els and they could be folded up for 
easy storage. 

Rockets, puncture-proof fuel cells, 
drop tanks, engine superchargers, 
heated flying suits, and oxygen equip- 
ment were among the numerous de- 
vices for better fighter performance 
that reached the testing stage. At least 
they were handed down for future 


thinkers to perfect. The importance 
of mobility was recognized in World 
War I. Crack German fighter outfits 
were often ordered to fresh locations 
along the line to reduce the time and 
fuel used to get out where they were 
most needed, one reason they became 
known as “Flying Circuses.” Pilots 


themselves made the description all 
the more appropriate by decorating 
individual ships with gaudy paint 
schemes. The list goes on and on, 
clearly pointing out early military 
aviation as the very solid base on 
which all of today’s modern airpower 
is founded. 


Beside a Belgian ’Staminet 


Beside a Belgian ’staminet, 
When the smoke had cleared away, 
Beneath a busted Camel, 


A fighter pilot lay. 


His throat was cut by the bracing wire, 
The tank had hit his head; 

Coughing a spray of dental work, 
These are the words he said: 


The engine wouldn’t hit at all, 
The struts were far too few; 

A bullet hit the gas tank, 

And the gas came leaking through. 


“Oh, I’m going to a better land, 
Where the engines always run, 
Where eggnogs grow on eggplants, 
And the pilots grow a bun. 


“They've got no Sops, they’ve got no Spads, 
They’ve got no Flaming Fours; 

And great big frosted juleps 

Are served free in all the stores.” 


— UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL 
THE SONGS AMONG THE FLYERS IN THE 
Wor_p War I Arr SERVICE. THEY SANG 
IT TO THE TUNE OF ““THE DyInGc Hoso.” 


The invention and installation of the synchronized machine gun that shot 
rapid fire through the propeller blades came close to winning the air 
war first for the French, then for the Germans. It has been classed the 
major technical development of the entire air war for it converted the 
airplane into a potent weapon. The fantastic story began in 1915. 


A Weapon Is Born 


Quentin Reynolds 


ONE BRIGHT afternoon in February 
1915, four German two-seated obser- 
vation planes were flying lazily over 
the front lines at ten thousand feet. 
Far below, a million men were trying 
desperately to kill one another, but 
from this height bursting shells were 
unheard and seen only as tiny puffs of 
white cotton. The muddy trenches 
were only dark lines irregularly crawl- 
ing across the land; the war was clean 
and not a bit dangerous here at ten 
thousand feet. Occasionally some crazy 
Englishman would empty a rifle or a 
revolver at you as you flew by him, 
and you might return to your air- 
drome with three or four bullet holes 
in the cloth fabric of your fuselage, 
but that was merely something to joke 
about in the mess hall that night. A 
few British two-seated planes carried 
machine guns for the use of the ob- 
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server. He could shoot to either side 
and he could shoot to the rear, but 
the guns were heavy and few of the 
planes which carried them could 
climb to ten thousand feet. And the 
guns, in addition to being inaccurate, 
were constantly jamming, so some 
British pilots had abandoned them in 
disgust. The airplane was a flying 
machine, not a fighting machine, and 
its job was observation — nothing else. 

The observers in the four German 
planes had seen all they wanted to 
see, and the leader was about to give 
the signal to return when a tiny speck 
appeared in the distance. It grew, and 
now the Germans could see that it was 
a little single-seater French plane. It 
headed directly for them, but they 
ignored it. Its propeller was spinning 
like a solid disk; it didn’t maneuver 
to get above or below the German 


machines. They watched its approach 
curiously but without any apprehen- 
sion, and then suddenly — impossibly 
—a small burst of golden flame blos- 
somed from the end of a machine gun 
mounted directly in back of the pro- 
peller, and a stream of lead began to 
spurt from it. This burst of fire killed 
one German pilot, and his plane, out 
of control, began to spin crazily to- 
ward the ground. Then the French 
plane swerved a bit, and again the 
hail of lead came to hemstitch the 
fuselage of a second German plane. 
Bullets cut through the fuel line, and 
gasoline spattered over the hot engine, 
ignited, and the plane roared down 
in flames. 

The remaining two German planes 
turned quickly and headed for home, 
the pilots white and shaken, for today 
they had seen something no airman 
had ever seen before; they had seen 
a gun which apparently shot its bul- 
lets directly through the whirling 
blades of the propeller. Back at the 
field their reports were received with 
skepticism and ridicule. The two- 
bladed propeller revolved twelve hun- 
dred times a minute, which meant 
that it passed a given point twenty- 
four hundred times each sixty seconds. 
The conventional machine gun shot 
six hundred bullets a minute — if this 
stream of bullets was aimed at the 
propeller, perhaps the first twenty by 
some miracie might miss the blades, 
but certainly the next few would 
smash the prop to splinters, and the 
plane and its pilot would very likely 
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be destroyed. But it happened again 


the next day and the following day. 
The news spread all over the German 
air front, and the pilots were now in 
a state of panic. They had to revise 
quickly all of the established theories 
and practices of aerial observation. 
For the first time they were on the 
defensive. If a French pursuit plane 
flew directly toward them, they now 
fled. 

During the weeks that followed it 
seemed probable that the revolution- 
ary tactic was being launched by just 
one French plane. The pilot’s method 
of firing from the nose of his plane, 
through the whirring blades of his 
propeller, was not a technique that as 
yet had been adopted by the whole 
Allied air force; it seemed to be the 
brain child of one French flyer, for 
most reports mentioned the same dis- 
tinctive markings on the pursuit ship 
that was doing so much damage. But 
suppose the entire French and British 
air forces adopted this fantastic tech- 
nique? It would be only a matter of 
days before the whole German air 
force was cleared from the skies, and 
if this happened, Allied troops and 
artillery could move to new positions 
unseen and unreported by German 
air reconnaissance and thus gain an 
overwhelming tactical ground advan- 
tage. 

One day a French single-seater plane 
developed engine trouble over the 
front and glided to safety behind the 
German lines. It was routine then for 
all pilots landing in enemy territory 


to burn their planes immediately, but 
before the French pilot could set fire 
to his craft, he was grabbed by alert 
German infantrymen. The plane and 
pilot were immediately dispatched to 
the nearest German air base, the pilot 
to be wined and dined by the air force 
mess, according to the custom of the 
day, and the plane to be examined 
thoroughly by experts. Some of the 
German pilots recognized the plane; 
it was the one they had been fleeing 
from for weeks. It had a free-firing 
automatic rifle mounted directly on 
the cockpit, pointing dead ahead to- 
ward the propeller. Closer examina- 
tion showed the way it operated. The 
near side of each propeller blade had 
been fitted with a triangular steel 
wedge which would deflect most of 
the bullets that hit the blade. It was 
a dangerous, almost suicidal device, 
for a bullet striking the blade cleanly 
would of course smash it, and even if 
it deflected the bullet, it might well 
ricochet back to smash either a vital 
part of the engine or a vital human 
part of the pilot. Nevertheless, crude 
and dangerous as it was, it had been 
so successful that the pilot had shot 
down six German aircraft in three 
weeks, and spread near-panic through 
the German air force. 

When the pilot ruefully gave his 
name, the commanding officer ordered 
more champagne, and the toasts to the 
intrepid French airman lasted far in- 
to the night. This was no ordinary 
pilot; this was Roland Garros, known 
even before the war as France’s great- 
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est stunting airman. Pilots of both 
sides in 1915 looked upon their air 
war much as the knights of King Ar- 
thur’s court looked upon jousting. 
There were, of course, occasional and 
regrettable casualties, but there was 
nothing (except in isolated cases) per- 
sonal about the killing. Fighting in 
the air was a gentleman’s game; it 
could almost be compared with the 
tennis matches at Wimbledon or the 
international polo matches on Long 
Island. When it was over, victor and 
vanquished filled their glasses, toasted 
each other in extravagant superlatives 
and then the victor and his squadron 
would escort the vanquished to a very 
superior prison camp, where he would 
live the life of a retired and respected 
hero until the war was over. Roland 
Garros, now that the secret had been 
discovered, and now that the war (for 
him) was over, relaxed and over the 
champagne discussed aerial tactics 
with these affable Germans, who until 
an hour ago had been his enemies. 
The Germans respected a brave man, 
and this Garros was indeed a brave 
man; every time he pulled the trigger 
of his gun he was gambling that the 
bullets from it would not destroy him 
and his plane. It was the igi5 version 
of Russian roulette. 

Garros had made his unfortunate 
landing at eight a.m. on a ‘Tuesday 
morning. At five that afternoon the 
clogged fuel line that had forced him 
down had been cleaned and the little 
Morane was flown to Berlin to be in- 
spected by members of the General 
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Anthony G. Fokker, aeronautical genius of early flight, as he appeared 


a few years before World War I. Here he is at the controls of one of 


his early machines. Fokker’s invention of the synchronized aerial ma- 


chine gun came close to winning the war for the Germans. 


Staff and by a, lean, rather short-tem- 
pered young Dutchman who had been 
urgently summoned from his airplane 
factory at Schwerin, some 220 miles 
north of Berlin. They examined the 
revolutionary device thoroughly and 
Colonel von Hoeppner of the Signal 
Corps turned to an aide and told him 
curtly to produce a parabellum ma- 
chine gun immediately. This was the 
standard infantry air-cooled gun which 
shot a continuous band of one hun- 
dred bullets. While the aide ran to a 
nearby hangar to get the gun, Hoepp- 
ner gave the Dutchman some orders. 

“Within a few days or within a 
week,” he said, “the French and Brit- 
ish may have a hundred planes in the 
air using this gun. Hurry back to 
Schwerin, copy this method of shoot- 
ing through a propeller, and equip 
as Many pursuit planes as you have 


with it. I want this within forty-eight 
hours.” 

The aide was now on hand with 
the machine gun. He handed it to the 
Dutchman, who held the unfamiliar 
object in his hand almost helplessly. 
He was twenty-five now, and although 
he was recognized as one of the great- 
est of all aircraft designers, he had 
never shot a machine gun in his life. 

Heavy weather descended over the 
airport as darkness came, and the lt- 
tle Dutchman (Anthony Herman Ger- 
ard Fokker) was hurried to the Fried- 
richstrasse Bahnhof to catch a train 
to Schwerin. With him was the ma- 
chine gun and the propeller’ from 
Garros’ plane. He was given a draw- 
ing room to himself, and as the train 
hurled through the night, following 
the Elbe River, he considered the as- 
signment — a strange one to be given 
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a noncombatant who didn’t much 
care who won the war, but a provoca- 
tive and flattering challenge to a prac- 
tical engineer. 

He took the gun apart to familiar- 
ize himself with its most intimate se- 
crets. He opened his briefcase, took 
out a pad and pencil, and began to 
make some calculations. 

An unsummoned and incongruous 
childhood memory welled out of the 
deep recesses of his subconscious 
mind. Walking home from school, he 
and his schoolmates always passed the 
huge, creaking windmills that dotted 
the countryside outside of his native 
Haarlem. Invariably they would stop, 
pick up stones from the road, and 
throw them at the turning wooden 
blades. Strangely enough, it wasn’t 
easy to hit the broad blades even 
though they moved slowly. As often 
as not the stones went right through 
the blades without touching them. 
The train roared by Rossov, passed 
Ludwigslust, stopped briefly at Ham- 
burg, and then went on to the district 
called Mecklenburg. When it reached 
Schwerin, the Dutchman thought that 
possibly, just possibly, he might have 
found the answer. 

His eyes were so concentrated up- 
on his drawing board in the German- 
built factory at Scherwin that they 
never saw the war cloud overhead. 
His ears were so attuned to the roar 
of the eighty-horsepower Argus en- 
gine which powered his little plane 
that they heard neither the rumble of 
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destiny nor the gun caissons rolling 
toward the French border. If the ma- 
jor powers were getting themselves 
involved in a war, he felt that as a 
neutral Dutchman it was no affair of 
his. But the day that war broke out, 
high military officials rushed to Scher- 
win to tell Fokker to build as many 
planes as he could. To begin with, 
the Signal Corps wanted twenty-four 
single-seater sport planes which could 
be used for observation. 

“You must hurry these,” the men 
from Berlin said. “The war will be 
over in three months, and we want a 
chance to demonstrate how much bet- 
ter planes can do the job of observa- 
tion than the balloons we use now.” 

The war wasn’t over in three 
months, but within that short space 
of time the politically naive but me- 
chanically mature Dutchman had 
made a reputation as the finest air- 
craft designer in Germany. Pilots re- 
spected him not only because he gave 
them planes which during most of the 
war were infinitely superior to those 
flown by the enemy, but because he, 
too, was a pilot and a better one than 
most of them. Tony Fokker met every 
challenge the German High Com- 
mand threw at him. And then in 1915, 
within the short space of forty-eight 
hours, this Hollander, who resisted 
every attempt on the part of the Ger- 
mans to make him a naturalized citi- 
zen of their country, almost changed 
the tide of war for them. 

It was midnight when the train 


pulled into Schwerin. Reinold Platz, 
an imaginative welder, had made 
Fokker’s first steel-tube fuselage in 
1912 and was now in charge of his 
experimental department. Heinrich 
Luebbe had been a barnstorming pi- 
lot with ‘Tony Fokker, but he was al- 
ways experimenting with machine 
guns and now he was in charge of 
production at the Schwerin plant. 
Bernard de Waal, a boyhood friend, 
was his chief test pilot. They were 
waiting for him at the station, alerted 
by a message he had sent before 
boarding the train at Berlin. 

As their car rushed them to the Fok- 
ker Flugzeugwerke, a combined fac- 
tory and airfield outside the city, he 
told them of what had transpired. Not 
one of these men had ever gone to an 
engineering school, but each was a 
brilliant mechanic and to them this 
was a mechanical rather than an 
engineering problem. They made 
thoughtful suggestions; Fokker lis- 
tened or shook his head sharply. When 
they reached the plant, they knew 
what they had to do. 

First they anchored the gun and 
shot several hundred rounds to judge 
its rate of fire accurately. They at- 
tached the Garros propeller to an en- 
gine and checked its revolutions. 
Dawn crept over the field and into 
the hangar, but beyond giving orders 
to bring coffee, neither Fokker nor 
his assistants took notice of the time. 
Within two hours Fokker had com- 
pletely rejected Garros’ desperately 


brave but unpredictable method of 
avoiding the propeller blades; the vi- 
bration alone, caused by the deflec- 
tion of the bullets, would in time 
shake the engine loose from its moor- 
ings. 

Fokker immediately saw that the 
only practical method of firing with- 
out smashing the blades was to have 
the propeller itself shoot the gun. He 
hurried to his drawing board to work 
out this simple principle in practical 
terms. Within two hours he had the 
basic answer. It looked fine, in the 
spidery white lines that crawled across 
the blue paper, but would it work? 
He hurriedly attached a small knob 
to the propeller which struck a cam 
when it revolved. The cam was at- 
tached by strong wire to the hammer 
of the machine gun. He loaded the 
gun and slowly revolved the propeller 
by hand. The gun actually shot bul- 
lets between the blades. He had the 
basic problem licked, but now he had 
to establish some sort of liaison be- 
tween pilot and propeller. The pilot, 
after all, had to control the shooting. 
He worked on it for another few 
hours, and then he felt ready to dem- 
onstrate it. Exactly forty-eight hours 
had passed since the challenge had 
been tossed to him; now that it was 
over he was too excited to grab any 
sleep. He phoned Berlin and asked that 
representatives of the General Staff 
be on hand the next morning. 

That night he installed the device 
in one of his Fokker Eindecker Scouts 
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Anthony G. Fokker invented the first synchronized aerial gun on the 
E-1, shown above, in this rare photo. This 1915 development revolu- 
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tionized air warfare and almost turned the tide of war in favor of the 


Germans. 


(the E-1). This was the plane used so 
extensively during the early period of 
the war. Its eighty-horsepower Ober- 
ursal rotary motor gave it a maximum 
speed of eighty miles an hour at six 
thousand feet. When he was satisfied 
that gun and propeller were working 
perfectly, he locked the little mono- 
plane in a hangar and took a nap. 

A dozen high-ranking air force and 
General Staff officers were on hand 
the next day. ‘They looked with dis- 
appointment at the propeller blades; 
there were no steel wedges protecting 
the thin wooden props as there had 
been on Garros’ plane. 

Fokker first demonstrated the ma- 
chine gun from the ground, starting 
the engine and firing through the pro- 
peller toward the rifle butts at the 
end of the field. He shot three bursts 
of ten shots each before stopping the 
engine. The officials looked interested 


but puzzled; certainly none of them 
realized that what they were watch- 
ing meant that a completely revolu- 
tionary era of aerial warfare was about 
to dawn. They examined the blades 
and found them undamaged. One of 
them, apparently suspecting a trick 
by this young wizard, suggested that 
although the Fokker scheme seemed 
all right if you shot a burst of ten bul- 
lets, how would it work if the 
pilot shot the whole band of a hun- 
dred bullets? Fokker shrugged his 
shoulders and proceeded to fire bursts 
of one hundred, and now the obsery- 
ers were satisfied that’ his scheme 
worked — while the plane was on the 
ground. But would it work in the air? 

Impatient at the conservative and 
skeptical attitude of the group and a 
little annoyed that not one of the ob- 
servers had congratulated him on per- 
forming an engineering miracle in so 
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little time, Fokker decided to give 
them a bit of a scare. He directed his 
workmen to place some old wings on 
the ground near the end of the field 
and told the observers to watch close- 
ly to see if he could really hit the 
target from the air. As he took off, he 
saw that they had gathered close to 
the wings. He went up to a thousand 
feet, nosed over, pointed the plane at 
the ground target, and began to fire. 
He knew that the ground beneath the 
wings was hard rock. The _ bullets 
streamed through the frail cloth tex- 
ture of the wings and, hitting the rock 
beneath, ricocheted in every direction. 
The dignified observers scattered 
wildly, some running for the safety of 
the nearby hangar. Fokker landed, 
and the observers, recovering from 
their panic, walked timidly toward the 
wings, which were completely riddled. 


Shown here is Anthony Fok- 
ker’s first cam and rod oper- 
ating synchronized machine 
gun. This original installation 
using a parabellum was 
mounted on a Fokker M5K/- 
MG, forerunner of the “E” 
series. Photo was taken at 
Schwerin, Germany, in 1915. 


They examined the propeller blades, 
which had not even been nicked. 
Then they consulted among them- 
selves and gave their verdict. 

“There is only one sure way to test 
this gun,” their spokesman told Fok- 
ker. “Take it to the front, teach a 
pilot how to use it and then let him 
go up and shoot down an enemy 
plane. This will prove that the gun 
works in combat.” 

Fokker’s protests fell on deaf ears, 
and within twenty-four hours he 
found himself at the front, at the 
headquarters of General von Heerin- 
gen, near Laon not far from Verdun. 
The general, who had been alerted 
to the arrival of Fokker, said that the 
Crown Prince had been informed of 
Fokker’s experiment and he would 
like to see it in action. The next day 
the Crown Prince, clad in the smart 
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white blouse, slim breeches, and high- 
ly polished boots of the Hussars, ar- 
rived to be introduced to Fokker. He 
towered over the small Dutchman, 
who as usual was dressed in the non- 
descript clothes of the civilian pilot — 
checkered, unpressed, black and white 
breeches, wrap puttees, worn tweed 
coat with a pair of goggles hanging 
from a pocket, and a tight-fitting 
woolen flying helmet. 

“Kaiserliche Hoheit,’ General von 
Heeringen said stiffly, “this is Herr 
Fokker, inventor of our fighting 
plane.” 

The Crown Prince blinked in 
amazement at the strangely dressed, 
beardless youth in front of him. “‘Sure- 
ly it was your father who invented the 
fighting plane, not your” 

“My father is raising tulips in Hol- 
land,” Fokker said dryly. 

He showed the amiable son of the 
Kaiser his simple mechanism and then 
demonstrated it for him. When he 
landed, the Crown Prince congratu- 
lated him but said ruefully that he 
still couldn’t understand how the bul- 
lets could stream through the whirl- 
ing blades without ever hitting the 
propeller. 

“Try to explain in simple layman’s 
language,” he asked. 

“First of all,” Fokker said, groping 
for an easily understood analogy, “the 
gun can fire through the space be- 
tween the revolving blades safely, only 
because the speed of the bullets is so 
much greater than the speed of the 


blades. As kids in Holland we used 
to throw stones between the big blades 
of the windmills. They revolved quite 
slowly — about ten times a minute. 
We threw our stones swiftly and it 
was easy to throw them between the 
blades.” 

A few days later incredible orders 
came from Berlin to the effect that 
Fokker should take up his plane and 
himself prove the capability of the 
synchronized gun by shooting down 
a French or British aircraft. In vain 
Fokker protested that he was a “neu- 
tral.” His argument fell on deaf ears. 
A German uniform was put on him 
and an identification card stuck in his 
gray field-tunic pocket, stating that he 
was Lieutenant Anthony Fokker of 
the German air force. Now, if forced 
to land behind Allied lines, he would 
not be shot as a spy but treated as a 
prisoner of war. 

Before he could protest further he 
was in the air, a reluctant fighter look- 
ing for enemy prey. At six thousand 
feet he saw a Farman two-seater ob- 
servation plane ambling out of a 
cloud. Now he could prove the worth 
of his gun. He nosed over and dove 
at the plane. Fokker wrote afterwards: 

“Suddenly, I decided that the whole 
job could go to hell. It was too much 
like ‘cold meat’ to suit me. I had no 
stomach for the whole business, nor 
had I any wish to kill Frenchmen for 
Germans. Let them do their own kill- 
ing! 

“Returning quickly to the Douai fly- 
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ing field, I informed the commander 
of the field that I was through flying 
over the front. After a brief argu- 
ment, it was agreed that a regular 
German pilot would take up the 
plane. Lt. Oswald Boelcke, later to be 
the first German ace, was assigned to 
the job. The next morning, I showed 
him how to manipulate the machine 
gun while flying the plane, watched 
him take off for the front, and left 
for Berlin. 

Fokker arrived in Berlin to receive 
a message that Boelcke had brought 
down an Allied plane using the syn- 
chronized gun. A day later Lt. Max 
Immelmann, who was also on his way 
to becoming one of the early aces of 
the German air force, duplicated the 
feat, and now every flight leader at 
the front was calling for the syn- 
chronized gun. Fokker hurried to 
Schwerin to turn them out as quick- 
ly as possible. During the following 
weeks the French and British flyers 
were helpless. Their losses were enor- 
mous, and there was nothing they 
could do about it. They tried to adopt 
Garros’ tactics but soon discovered 
what Fokker had suspected on his first 
inspection of the steel-edged props — 
when the bullets were deflected a ter- 
rific vibration invariably followed, 
often making the plane unmanage- 
able. And constant pounding by the 
bullets weakened and smashed _ pro- 
peller blades, sending the planes 
plummeting down to destruction. 

For a time the air was almost cleared 


of Allied planes. Now the German 
infantry could move huge masses of 
troops without fear of detection by 
Allied air observers, and of course the 
German flyers could spot any signifi- 
cant movement of Allied troops and 
artillery. A surge of confidence swept 
not only over the German airmen but 
over the troops and public as well. If 
the skies could — as it appeared — be- 
long to Germany and Germany alone, 
it might mean the decisive turning 
point in the war. When General Staff 
officers congratulated Fokker and en- 
thusiastically (if prematurely) gave 
him credit for winning the war, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders. He 
wasn’t interested in winning the war 
for the Germans; he was only inter- 
ested in turning out faster, safer, more 
maneuverable and more durable air- 
planes. His dreams were never trou- 
bled by the fact that Allied airmen 
were dying because of the superiority 
of his planes and his synchronized 
gun. 

Fokker’s gun was considered to be 
so important that pilots using it were 
forbidden to fly over Allied territory 
lest the secret fall into enemy hands. 
But four months after Boelcke had 
used the gun with such telling effect, 
a German pilot lost in a fog landed 
behind the French lines. Before he 
could set fire to his plane he was cap- 
tured and the plane hurriedly flown 
to Paris, where experts analyzed and 
quickly mastered the secret of the hav- 
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oc-wreaking gun. British and French 
engineers combined the Fokker de- 
vice with a gun gear invented by Con- 
stantinesco. This latter did not rely 
entirely upon mechanical gear but on 
hydraulic oil pressure operating on 
the principle of the automobile brake. 


A few weeks of feverish work and it 
was ready, and the war in the air, 
which Tony Fokker, a neutral, had 
almost won for the Germans, now 
once more resolved itself into a bit- 
ter, fairly even struggle. 

But all this happened in 1915. 


When you’re shot all the way through the head by a German machine 
gun and can still fly 25 kilometers back to your base and land your fighter, 
then, brother, you’ve got what it takes to fight in the sky. That’s what 
happened to Lt. Bert Hall, and here is his story. 


Diary Note, June 29, 1916 


Lt. Bert Hall and Lt. John J. Niles 


“EVERYTHING ready?” 

“Out, monsieur, readee. Coupez! 
Pssence sx 

That was his way of telling me that 
he was ready to start the motor. I 
opened the throttle a bit and saw that 
the magneto switches were cut. He 
turned the prop slowly several times. 

“Contact!”’ 

Then I cut on the switches and he 
gave the prop a spin. The little tri- 


angular blocks under the wheels held 
the machine from going forward. The 
motor took off at once and began to 
purr. It’s a sweet noise + the purr of 
a rotary motor. I opened up the throt- 
tle and watched the “rev” counter. 
The motor was turning over beauti- 
fully. At the signal Leon pulled away 
the blocks and IJ taxied down the field 
and took off. It was still quite dark. 
I could see houses and trees, but noth- 
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ing else. Once off the ground I could 
see the light of the approaching day 
off to the east. 

My orders indicated a patrol be- 
tween Fort Douaumont, Fort Veaux 
and Hill 304, known to us as “Dead 
Man’s Hill.” It was all of that — “dead 
man’s hill”! Beneath me the earth was 
pock-marked from countless thousands 
of exploded shells. Occasionally there 
were green patches, where grass and 
other vegetation grew in spite of the 
war. At 3,000 meters I saw the sun. 
It looked like a great luminous or- 
ange — out of place, somehow, hang- 
ing out there in the eastern heavens. 
Occasionally, there were clouds. From 
the ground, or even from the air, 
clouds look very beautiful — great 
masses of ice cream. But just try fly- 
ing into one some time. Everything 
inside is dark. It’s like flying through 
a damp, dark cellar. As soon as I came 
out of the cloud I saw some angry- 
looking antiaircraft bursts — black 
ones. They were from the German 
batteries. 

I was still climbing. At 5,000 meters 
I felt quite safe from the land _bat- 
teries and went to cruising around 
studying the ground which was now 
plainly visible. One of my objectives 
was a point about ten kilometers in- 
side the German lines. Headquarters 
had expected a movement of troops 
at this point. If there were any troops 
moving I knew that there would be a 
patrol of German planes out to keep 
away any French observers or photog- 


raphers. Just before I arrived over my 
objective, I noticed three German 
planes some distance below me. I 
changed my direction slightly, hoping 
they would pass me up, or at least lay 
off until I could gain some additional 
altitude. At first, I thought they had 
turned back, when all of a sudden I 
saw that all three of them were 
headed for me. I afterwards discov- 
ered that the patrol was made up of 
two single-seaters and one double- 
seater. As we came closer I picked out 
one of the Boche planes and maneu- 
vered into the best position for the 
attack. 

Before I knew what was happening, 
both single-seaters were upon me. One 
of them pulled off for a moment and 
during that time, I caught the other 
at exactly the right angle for my style 
of attack. At a distance of twenty 
meters I let him have a long burst 
from my new Vickers gun. Almost at 
once flames burst from the cockpit of 
the Boche machine. Next thing I 
knew he was on his way down. 

But it was no time for idle obser- 
vation. The other single-seater was 
having engine trouble, but the dou- 
ble-seater was on my neck in a flash. 
The pilot opened fire from his front 
guns at rather a long distance. This 
is a sign of nervousness. I was very 
much encouraged. What luck it would 
be to bring back two scalps from an 
early, almost before-day patrol! Just 
then I noticed that the Boche pilot 
had gotten my range to some extent; 
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A Bristol fighter shown heading back “the last few miles” to friendly 
lines after a dogfight. But those last miles could sometimes be the 
longest ones as Lt. Bert Hall described. 


at any rate, his stream of fire was cut- 
ting across my left wing. 

It takes a lot of something not to 
shoot too soon. I only had _ 1,000 
rounds of ammunition and although 
that sounds like a lot, it goes in a 
whale of a hurry when you are shoot- 
ing it in a machine gun. At last, I 
opened up on him and we both con- 
tinued to fire as long as we could with- 
out colliding. I was so close that I 
could see the face and the square head 
of the observer as the machines rushed 
past one another. I looped the loop 
and they passed under me. As I came 
out of the loop, I put a few shots into 
them for good luck. Then the two- 
seater looped and I passed under. 
With a reversement and a virage, I 
was on his tail again, but it was a 
dangerous position. The observer was 
holding his gun on me with a cool 


steady hand. We must have begun fir- 
ing at exactly the same moment. 

Suddenly everything went black be- 
fore me, and I felt a terrible pain in 
my mouth. I held onto the gun trig- 
ger and although I couldn’t see, I 
knew I was shooting — shooting wild- 
ly at something. When I recovered 
my eyesight, which was possibly five 
seconds later, I saw that my hands 
were covered with blood. As I looked 
out over the hood of my little Nieu- 
port I caught sight of the square- 
headed German observer slumping 
down out of sight. . 

By that time I had given up firing, 
and pulling off my glove, I put my 
hand up to my face. Everything was 
covered with blood. My mouth felt 
as if it was on fire and the back of my 
neck was being tortured with a thou- 
sand agonizing pains.’ When I tried 
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to move my jaws I found that I had a 
mouthful of loose teeth. I had un- 
doubtedly been shot in the mouth. 

Meanwhile, I had lost sight of the 
Boche planes; in fact, I had forgotten 
entirely about the war. It was twenty- 
five kilometers back to the flying field. 
My one idea was to get back before 
I bled to death or fainted out in the 
air and crashed to my death. God! 
Those twenty-five kilometers! 

After a bit, my eyes got hazy. I took 
to blinking and finally struck myself 
in the face with my free hand, so as 
to shock myself back into a semblance 
of consciousness. As I approached my 
field, I cut my motor and landed with 
a dead stick. Leon rushed over to me 
yelling something about a citation, 


but when he looked at my face, he 
screamed to the other mechanics for 
help — screamed like a madman. 

They surely gave me wonderful at- 
tention. The bullet had made a per- 
fectly clean wound. It had entered my 
mouth on the right side and gone out 
the left side of my neck. Beyond a cer- 
tain amount of stiffness and a diet of 
soft food for a while, I really suffered 
very little. The French Army dental 
outfits in Ber-le-Duc fixed me up with 
some false teeth and in two weeks I 
was ready to go again. The new teeth 
were not ready as soon as that, but I 
flew anyhow. I discovered that a few 
teeth more or less didn’t affect an 
aviator’s technique at all. 


The Airman’s Hymn 


God of the shining hosts that range on high, 
Lord of the seraphs serving day and night, 

Hear us for these, our squadrons of the sky, 
And give to them the shelter of Thy might. 


Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s breath; 

Thine, too, the tempest or the zephyr still; 

Take in Thy keeping those who, facing death, 
Bravely go forth to do a Nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves Thy throne, 
Claim by Thy love these souls in danger’s thrall; 

Be Thou their Pilot through the great unknown, 
Then shall they mount as eagles and not fall. 
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Decisions are hard to make especially when it is a matter of choosing how 
to die. Coming home from aerial battle over the front with his fighter 
engulfed in flames, such a choice faced Raoul Lufbery — master flyer of 
World War I, the “Man No One Knew,” the American remembered as a 
“French Ace,” the man who taught Eddie Rickenbacker how to fight. 


Raoul Lufbery: Man of Mystery 


Ed Mack Miller 


OncE his name was on every Amer- 
ican’s lips. But that was long ago — 
early in World War I. Now he is al- 
most forgotten. 

Ask an old P-40 fighter jockey who 
Raoul Lufbery was, and he may re- 
member the horizontal squirrel-cage 
maneuver called the “Lufbery circle,” 
done in the days when day-fighter 
combat was a duel of skill instead of 
a high-speed pass at a speck on the 
windscreen. But most likely he won't 
even remember that. 

Some people will scratch their heads 
and say: “Wasn’t Raoul Lufbery a 
French ace in World War I, along 
with Georges Guynemer and René 
Fonck?” 

Yes, he was French and he was an 
ace of World War I, but he wasn’t a 
French ace —he was as American as 
baked beans, Keokuk, and the Model 
ie 

Lufbery was born in France. But 


when he was a year old, his mother 
died and his father remarried and 
came to America. After settling in 
Wallingford, Conn., the father left 
the boy in care of his grandparents, 
never to see him again. When the boy 
was old enough, he set out on his 
own. Always self-sufficient, quiet, 
never seeking anyone else’s counsel, 
he was consumed with a desire to 
roam the far corridors of the world. 

By the time he was of college age, 
Lufbery had waited on tables in a 
Greek restaurant in Constantinople, 
had collected custom levies for the 
Chinese, and had punched tickets on 
the Indian railways. He had also sol- 
diered in the Philippines. He was a 
true soldier of fortune. 

Luf was a small man, 5’ 5” at the 
most, broad of shoulders, spike-tough, 
and seemingly without fear or emo- 
tion of any kind. Although he was 
inclined to be morose, he did have a 
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Handsome, distinguished-looking Raoul Lufbery, ace par excellence of 
the French Lafayette Escadrille, is shown here in 1917. In 1918 he 
transferred to the U.S. Air Service with the rank of Major. Credited 
with seventeen official victories, it is estimated his total may have run 


well over thirty-five. 
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fine, flashing smile, but it was an oc- 
casion when anyone heard him laugh. 

It was in Calcutta in 1912 that Luf- 
bery, out of a job, met the man who 
changed his entire destiny. The man’s 
name was Marc Pourpe. He was a 
Frenchman, an airman, and he was 
touring India making exhibition 
flights in a Bleriot monoplane. 

Young Lufbery, who had always 
had a great interest in the air, offered 
his services to Pourpe in erecting a 
hangar. He stayed with Pourpe for a 
long time, becoming his mechanic, 
and for two years the team toured In- 
dia and the Orient. When Pourpe 
made his famed flight from Cairo to 
Khartoum and back, Lufbery followed 
him on the ground, traveling by ca- 
nals, steamers, and cargo boats, on 
donkeys and camels, by trains, and 
many times on foot with his tools and 
a little food on his back. Seemingly 
he was happy to be a mechanic. Mod- 
est as he was, he probably doubted 
his own ability to fly. 

In the summer of 1914, the two 
men returned to France to get a new 
type of airplane. They arrived just as 
the war did, and they both enlisted, 
Pourpe as an aviator and Lufbery as 
a mechanic. Within a few weeks the 
heroic Pourpe was dead — killed in 
air battle, and young Lufbery’s world 
crashed with Pourpe’s plane. He 
swore a terrible vendetta against the 
Germans—and immediately asked 
that he be given flying training. 

He arrived at the Lafayette Esca- 


drille at its inception, about May 24, 
1916. On July go, he shot down his 
first enemy plane in the Verdun sec- 
tor, east of Etain. The next day he 
got his second victory, and on August 
4, a third, also near Verdun. On Au- 
gust 8 he shot down an Aviatik, and 
during the history-making bombard- 
ment of the Mauser works on October 
12, he destroyed a_ three-passenger 
Aviatik. This was his fifth official vic- 
tory. He had become an ace in four 
months and was beginning to get re- 
venge for the death of his comrade, 
Pourpe. 

Lufbery’s technique of combat was 
merely a translation of his own per- 
sonality into flight—a combination 
of absolute fearlessness and a remark- 
able ability to analyze situations. 
When he accepted or was forced into 
combat, he was always in the most 
favorable position. His narrow escapes 
were legion. One day he returned 
with four neat bullet holes in his in- 
strument panel, two on each side, and 
aligned so perfectly with his body 
that had he wriggled a fraction of an 
inch either way, he would have been 
hit. 

He was the first man to find that 
the Boche were using armor plates on 
some of their big ships (a German in- 
novation that was, eventually, to be 
Luf’s undoing), when he tangled with 
a triplane in the spring of 1917 and 
fired over two hundred rounds from 
a distance of less than one hundred 
yards. He never dented the German, 
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The legendary Lufbery, seated in the cockpit of his Nieuport fighter 
before take-off for sweep over German lines, watches a buddy play 
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with the squadron’s mascot, a lion cub named ‘Whiskey.” Cachy 


Somme, 1916. 


whereas his Nieuport was riddled like 
a tattered target. 

He had an abiding passion for 
mushrooms, and on days when the 
weather made flying impossible he 
would take a can or basket and start 
out on the trail of the delicacy. As in 
everything else he did, Lufbery al- 
ways came back with his share. 

The Escadrille’s mascot was a lion 
named Whiskey. And Whiskey was 
Luf’s pal. Wherever he was, Luf 
would only call his name and the lion 
would bound to his side. A female 
cub, who was brought along as a com- 
panion for Whiskey, was called Soda. 
Soda was a fang-baring, growling, 
spiteful little rascal and Luf was the 
only pilot who could tame her. 

Lufbery was a man no one could 
get to know. He was the greatest 
enigma of the war. Only occasionally 


did he speak of himself, his past, his 
present, or his future. When he went 
on leave to Paris or the south of 
France, no one ever saw him, knew 
where he went, what his relations 
were, or who his associates were. He 
was totally uncommunicative on the 
subject of himself. 

He took flying and war very serious- 
ly, but if he did have a close call it 
was seldom recounted and rapidly for- 
gotten. It was the same with victories 
in the air. War was war to Lufbery, 
and you either fought it in bars or in 
the air. He preferred the latter. 

In his last months with the Esca- 
drille, now — with sixteen victories — 
the foremost American ace on the 
Western Front, Lufbery suffered an 
attack from a quarter he had never 
suspected. 

Several years of living in cold bar- 
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‘racks and colder cockpits brought on 


rheumatism, which now knotted him 
up painfully. He tried on several oc- 
casions to bake the affliction out of 
his bones with enforced leaves on the 
south France coast, but each time on 
his return his painful affliction would 
beset him. ; 
Lufbery never complained, though 
— about the rheumatism. But he did 


complain when the Escadrille was 


transferred to the American Army, re- 
cently arrived on the fields of France. 
Not that he didn’t like his own coun- 
try’s army; it was just that the com- 
manders forbade Luf to fly after the 
transfer, saying his loss would be too 
great a blow to the country. They 
didn’t realize what kind of a blow 
being grounded would be to Luf’s 
quiet but intense spirit. 


And so they served him up a desk 
at Issoudun, with gasoline tanks in 
the drawers and a safety belt on his 
swivel chair—or so Lufbery joked, 
when he could talk about it at all. 

Finally, however, the American au- 
thorities gave in and sent him to the 
g4th Pursuit Squadron (to become 
famed as the “Hat-in-the-Ring” squad- 
ron) at Villeneuve in the Champagne 
sector. 

The 94th and g5th had a few air- 
planes but no machine guns, and for 
nearly two months Lufbery, happy 
again in the clouds, spent most of the 
time teaching boys combat tactics and 
acrobatics. He even flew gunless across 
the lines, until the armament came 
in April of 1918 and the g4th started 
pursuit work in earnest in the Toul 
sector. In the first thirty days there 


A Nieuport fighter, similar to the one Lufbery flew, on scout duty over 


German lines. 
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was little doing, and much flying time 
was logged in the hunt for enemy 
ships. Few Germans were aloft, and 
those few would turn tail and run 
when a sally was made in their direc- 
tion. 

A blow to Lufbery came on May 
6, 1918, when he learned that the 
famed flyer, Capt. James Norman Hall 
(in later years a famous author) had 
crashed. Hall was beloved by Amer- 
ican aviators in France as one of their 
most daring air fighters. Every pilot 
who knew the ebullient Hall burned 
with a desire to avenge him, and espe- 
cially Hall’s great friend, Lufbery. 
Rickenbacker had been with Hall 
when he spun in after his top wing 
collapsed in a combat with a German 
plane. After Rickenbacker landed, he 
saw Luf walking toward his Nieuport 
in battle gear, off solo to chalk up a 
Hun for Jimmie. 

For many months Hall and Luf- 
bery had flown together in the famous 
old Lafayette Escadrille, so the ac- 
count to be squared was a personal 
one for Luf. 

Lufbery flew for an hour and a 
half without encountering an enemy 
plane. Then, with only a half hour’s 
petrol remaining, he flew deeper into 
Germany in pursuit of three German 
planes which he had spotted north of 
Saint Mihiel. With blood in his eye, 
Major Lufbery roared into the trio, 
blasting one from the skies as the 
others took to their heels. The follow- 
ing day his victory was confirmed by 
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an advanced post which had seen Luf- 
bery attack the three Germans and 
put two to rout and one to earth. 

All over America the word of Luf- 
bery’s seventeenth victory was shouted. 
Jimmie Hall, who had lived through 
the crash and was a prisoner of war 
in Metz, was avenged. 

But Hall and Lufbery were not to 
see each other again, for time was run- 
ning out for the gallant Major Raoul 
Lufbery. 

It was a sunny spring morning in 
the lovely country around Nancy, and 
the war seemed very far away. The 
calendar said May 10, 1918, and it 
was lilac time in Lorraine. 

Then, at about ten o'clock, the anti- 
aircraft guns on top of Mount Mihiel 
began firing, the smoke from the ack- 
ack shells blossoming at what seemed 
a tremendous altitude. 

The word came through fast: a 
German photographic plane was on 
the prowl. “In the air!” came the or- 
der to all pilots. But a young lieuten- 
ant named Gude was the only pilot 
on the field ready for flight. He started — 
his plane and went up alone — high 
on courage but low on experience — 
to attack the intruder. It was his first 
actual combat. 

Below, work stopped in the fields 
and on the tarmac as people dotted 
together to watch the drama. Just as 
Gude left the ground, the French ack- 
ack batteries ceased firing, sure that 
they had plastered the German plane, 
which was now winding up in a long, 
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slow spin toward the ground. But the 
maneuver was only a deceptive move, 
for just above the trees the Albatros 
recovered and started to streak toward 
the German lines. Lieutenant Gude, 
however, was now coming into posi- 
tion. But, through inexperience, he 
began firing too soon and fired until 
he ran out of ammunition without 
seemingly damaging the Albatros. 
The partisan onlookers groaned in 
disappointment until they saw an- 
other Nieuport arching up the sky to 
the attack. It was Lufbery who had 
commandeered a motorcycle to get to 
the flight line and borrowed the near- 
est plane to pursue the German. 

It was typical of Lufbery to leap in 


while others waited, wondering if 
there was still time. But the odds were 
not in his favor. He was unfamiliar 
with the borrowed plane; its guns un- 
doubtedly hadn’t been sighted as ac- 
curately as the carefully adjusted ones 
on his own plane (which was out of 
commission). 

But the courageous Lufbery did 
have a mount and guns of some sort 
—and in seconds he was ready to 
attack. 

In plain view of those on the 
ground, he swarmed on the Albatros 
at two thousand feet, firing several 
short bursts by way of warming up. 
Perhaps those first bullets confirmed 
his suspicions that the Albatros had 


Lufbery often told his friends he would never ride a burning aircraft 
to the ground. He lived up to that promise, and here is the French 
flower garden into which he leaped to his death from his flaming 
fighter on a Sunday morning, May 10, 1918. Those who saw the hor- 
rible event say he was trying for a nearby stream of water, but missed 


his jump target. 


armor plate. No matter, he attacked 
again — only to have his guns jam. He 
circled to clear the jam, and dove 
again to the attack. Then his plane 
was seen to burst into flames. He 
passed the Albatros and proceeded for 
three or four seconds on a straight 
course. Then his friends at the field 
saw him climb out of the cockpit and 
almost back to the tail. The tiny fig- 
ure on the blazing plane rode there 


for several seconds, and then they saw 
him jump. 

They found Major Lufbery’s body 
in the garden of a peasant woman’s 
home in the little town of Maron, 
just north of Nancy. There was a 
small stream about a hundred yards 
distant, and his flying buddies felt 
that seeing just a slight chance left, 
he had jumped in the hope of falling 
into the stream. 


American Fighter Ace, Lt. Frank Luke, was in combat only 17 days and 
scored 18 aerial victories, second only to Eddie Rickenbacker (the top 
American ace) with 27 victories gained over a period of eight months. 
Courageous, fearless, and steel-nerved, Luke could not quit, taking the 
enemy with him even in death. Here is the story of our nation’s first flyer 
to win the highest award — the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


They Called Him the 
Indestructible 
“Balloon Buster” 


James C. Law 


ONE WHEEL nearly touched the sand- 
bag of the gun emplacement as the 
American pilot flew in and flipped 
the last grenade over the side of the 
cockpit. 


He was heading back for another 
strafing run when it finally happened. 
He kicked left rudder and stood the 
Spad on its wing. There was a rip in 
the fabric by the cockpit and the force 
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of hot metal tearing through his 
shoulder twisted him around in his 
seat. The airplane fell off and headed 
for the ground. But now the imme- 
diate shock of the wound was over, 
and the pilot eased back on the stick, 
sweeping over the still-blazing enemy 
gun emplacements. His own machine 
guns chattered in return as waves of 
nausea began to well up in his stom- 
ach. 

He emptied his guns in this last 
diving pass and pulled up just high 
enough to spot the closest clearing. 
An open field lay dead ahead. The 
high whistle of the wind abruptly re- 
placed the engine’s roar as he cut the 
throttle and side-slipped down, fight- 
ing off the throbbing dizziness. 

The little plane bounced off the 
uneven surface of the field, then set- 
tled back, and rolled to a shaky stop. 

It was late in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, near the village of 
Murvaux, France. The American pi- 
lot was a twenty-one-year-old second 
lieutenant from Phoenix, Arizona, 
whom Eddie Rickenbacker called “the 
most intrepid air fighter who ever sat 
in an airplane.” His name was Frank 
Luke, and he had just made aerial 
history. 

Earlier at Austin, Texas, School of 
Aeronautics he had finished the reg- 
ular nine weeks’ course in seven 
weeks. At. North Island, San Diego, 
he was first in his class to solo. And 
he finished final flight training in 
France at the head of his class in fly- 


ing, number-two man in gunnery. But 
the big test was yet to come. 

He was assigned to the 27th Aero 
Squadron, operating near Chateau- 
Thierry, in early August 1918. Dur- 
ing the first week he flew only routine 
patrols, for new pilots were ushered 
away from areas where there was like- 
ly to be trouble. So Frank Luke 
learned early that to fight the way he 
wanted to fight, he would have to go 
it alone. And at the first opportunity, 
he headed straight for the enemy lines. 

Until this day in mid-August, he 
had not even seen an enemy plane, 
so his idea was to head for the one 
spot where they were sure to be 
found. He pushed the little biplane 
to its ceiling and headed for the near- 
est German airfield. 

He throttled back while crossing 
over the front to avoid detection, but 
once he was deep into enemy terri- 
tory, he eased the Spad down, scan- 
ning the earth. Finally he saw a clus- 
ter of hangars and the dirt runway of 
the field near the horizon. And ahead 
of him, at a lower altitude, were six 
enemy Albatroses. They were flying 
in formation, heading toward the field 
from the same direction as Luke. 

He pushed the stick forward and 
dove down to their altitude. Then he 
opened the throttle and began to close 
the gap. The German fighters con- 
tinued serenely on, confident of their 
safety this far behind their own lines. 

Finally Luke was within twenty 
yards of the closest German ship. He 
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Lt. Frank Luke, Jr., of the U. S. Air Service, 27th Aero Squadron, stands 
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by the SPAD he used to bring down German airplanes and balloons 


near Rattontaut, France. 


was actually part of their formation 
and they still had not noticed him! 
He unloaded a long burst of incendi- 
aries into a startled German’s gas tank, 
then stood the Spad on its nose. 

He had drawn his first blood, and 
yet, because he was so far behind the 
lines that no other Allied planes or 
observers could confirm the action, 
he could not officially claim the kill. 
There were later occasions, when he 
fought deep in enemy territory, where 
there could be no official confirmation 
of his victories. This was only part of 
the price he paid for his brand of 
fighting. But that is the unofficial 
record. The official record began on 
September 12, 1918, and it became a 
fighting record that has never been 
equalled. 

From his first official victory on this 
date to his last day in action, ending 


in the field near Murvaux, just seven- 
teen days passed. And yet in this short 
time, Frank Luke became the leading 
American ace in the war. In’ this 
seventeen day period he had eighteen 
official victories! Rickenbacker flew at 
the front for more than eight months 
and was the leading American ace 
with twenty-six victories at the end 
of the war, yet even then, Frank 
Luke’s record in only seventeen days 
of fighting placed him second. 

September 12 marked the opening 
day of the St.-Mihiel offensive, and 
Luke’s squadron was busy patroling 
its prescribed sector of the front. The 
ground troops had begun their ad- 
vance at dawn, but were immediately 
slowed by accurate German artillery 
fire. 

Frank Luke spotted the observation 
balloon that was directing the deadly 
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fire. It was strung up about two miles 
behind the front at the right of the 
American lines, just outside of his 
patrol sector. He returned to the air- 
field to report his find. Here he was 
told that the balloon had already been 
seen by the squadron in whose patrol 
sector it was located. It had, in fact, 
been under constant attack for most 
of the day, but without success. 

Luke asked permission to enter the 
neighboring patrol sector and attack 
the important balloon. A good friend 
of his, ist Lt. Joseph Wehner, had 
just landed to refuel. When he heard 
about Luke’s request, he asked to go 
along to fly cover for the attack. 

Balloon attacks were rarely made 
on a volunteer basis, simply because 
there were rarely any volunteers. ‘The 
observation balloon was the most dan- 
gerous target in the air. 

It measured about fifty by two hun- 
dred feet, a huge, sausage-shaped bag 
filled with high flammable hydrogen. 
The observer hung below in a wicker 
basket. With powerful binoculars and 
radio communication to the ground, 
he was an effective observer, usually 
operating at about 2,000 feet. A lorry 
on the ground, with a winch on its 
flatbed, would reel out the balloon at 
dawn, tow it to wherever it was 
needed, and pull it back in at sunset. 

It was a big, stationary target, to 
be sure. But few who attacked it sur- 
vived and of those who did, few re- 
peated the attempt. For on the ground, 
around the balloon in a huge ring, 


‘were batteries of antiaircraft and ma- 


chine guns. Knowing the exact height 
of the balloon, they set their shells to 
explode accordingly. So an attacker 
had to fly through a wall of explod- 
ing shells and machine-gun bullets, 
pour a long burst of incendiaries into 
the balloon, since a short burst would 
seldom ignite the gas, then fly through 
the fiery wall again on the way out. 
In addition, enemy fighters were 
usually hiding in the sun somewhere 
above, and in any encounter they 
would have the advantage of altitude 
on the balloon attacker. 

The requests of Luke and Wehner 
were granted immediately. 

When they reached the balloon, 
Luke peeled off and Wehner began 
to circle above to cover him from 
fighter attack. Luke pulled out of his 
screaming dive beside the balloon and 
opened fire, but a machine gun had 
jammed. 

He pulled up over the balloon and 
found himself in the midst of a ring 
of fire. His plane was jarred by ex- 
plosions on every side but he whipped 
around and came back at the balloon, 
his remaining machine gun chatter- 
ing. The balloon burst into flames 
and Frank Luke headed out through 
the ground fire while his first official 
victory dropped to earth in flames. 

His first success at fighting the 
drachen was a solid confirmation of 
his fighting skill. Therefore when he 
volunteered two days later, September 
14, for another balloon attack, he was 
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given a flight of planes to fly cover 
for him. But his job wasn’t easier. 
For there was not one balloon, but a 
cluster of three! 

They were strung up near Boin- 
ville and were important to the Ger- 
mans. They hung at an exceptionally 
low altitude to discourage attack. In 
fact, they were so low that the observ- 
ers in the balloons could not use their 
parachutes, only recently developed at 
this time, to save themselves. Because 
the balloons were so valuable to the 
Germans it was almost certain that 
fighters were on guard. 

As Luke and his escort approached 
the target, Luke rocked his wings at 
the flight leader, pulled away from 
the formation and nosed his Spad 
down. He had just begun his dive 
when a pack of Fokkers dropped 
through the broken clouds, jumping 
Luke’s squadron mates with blazing 
guns, trying to break through to stop 
his one-man attack. 

Luke made his run, pouring tracers 
into the gray bag, but the balloon did 
not ignite. He came back for a sec- 
ond, then a third pass, and the sky 


~ was filled with the smoke of shell 


bursts. With each dive the ground fire 
came closer, but he ignored repeated 
hits and bored through the withering 
curtain of steel. This was the killing 
assault and the balloon collapsed into 
a mass of flaming canvas. Now he 
turned on his attackers. He defiantly 
hurled his Spad back into the deadly 
perimeter and proceeded to strafe the 


gun positions with his remaining am- 
munition. 

Finally he headed for home, strug- 
gling to keep his battered Spad air- 
borne. When he landed, the ground 
crew shook their heads in amazement. 
The plane was completely riddled, 
no longer fit for flying. One slug was 
found buried in his headrest, not six 
inches from Luke’s head. 

A new plane was made ready and 
the covering flight returned and was 
re-formed. By late afternoon they were 
heading back for the two remaining 
balloons. On this attack, because the 
first balloon had proved so stubborn, 
Wehner was to follow Luke down. 
The quicker you could get in and out 
of the zone of fire, the better your 
chances to live and tell about it. And 
this way, the chances of any danger- 
ous return passes would be lessened. 

Again enemy Fokkers engaged their 
protecting group, and again Luke 
continued toward one of the balloons, 
this time closely followed by Wehner. 

As they drew nearer the balloons 
they spied still another enemy forma- — 
tion. The Germans had figured they 
would break away from the covering 
planes for the balloon attack. Eight 
Fokkers were bearing down on them. 

Luke and Wehner pushed. their 
throttles wide open and dived, racing 
the Germans to the balloon. Even be- 
fore they got within range the bal- 
loon’s observer jumped, pulling his 
ripcord in spite of the hopelessly low 
altitude. 
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They were beating the Fokkers to 
the balloon but there was time for 
only one pass. The ground fire was 
blistering on all sides of the balloon, 
but they were diving from almost di- 
rectly above. Luke had time for only 
a short burst before he had to pull 
out, but with the first bullet the great 
gas bag exploded. ‘They passed through 
the billowing, expanding smoke, lev- 
eled off on the deck and flew for 
home, leaving the burning balloon 
and their eight pursuers somewhere 
behind. 

At dawn the next day Luke was in 
the air again, scouting the Boinville 
area and planning his attack on the 
third balloon. While doing so, he 
spotted a new balloon that the Ger- 
mans had hurriedly sent up at Bois 
d’Hingry. 

He reported back at the field, told 
what he had seen, and a new attack 
was quickly planned. Three five-plane 
patrols were to rendezvous near the 
target as he began his first dive. Then, 
within sixty seconds of his attack, they 
were to dive after him. So that any 
victories resulting could be confirmed, 
our own observation balloons in the 
area were alerted to watch for the 
attack. The time was set for 5:05 that 
afternoon. 

As the time drew near, our observ- 
ers began their watch of the lone re- 
maining Boinville balloon. Suddenly 
the German antiaircraft gunners 
jumped into action. Out of the clouds 
above them came Frank Luke, five 


Fokkers on his tail. On time to the 
second, he dived straight at the bal- 
loon. According to plan, the three 
flights of Luke’s escorts appeared, div- 
ing after him. This placed them on 
the tails of the German planes, just as 
they had anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Luke had once again 
successfully penetrated the deadly 
ground fire and our observers saw the 
sausage-shaped outline of the Boin- 
ville balloon disappear in a ball of 
fire. But then they saw his plane still 
heading toward the ground. It van- 
ished below the horizon. 

It seemed impossible that he had 
not crashed. Actually he had pulled 
out of his dive only a few feet from 
the ground. Rather than climb up 
into the still-blazing antiaircraft fire, 
he immediately landed on the uneven 
battlefield. 

His wheels had hardly stopped roll- 
ing when he spied the Bois d’Hingry 
balloon faintly visible in the distance. 
He jammed the throttle forward and 
dodged shell craters and ditches to 
take off. 

He held his Spad a few feet off the 
ground, flying between splintered 
trees and over barbed-wire entangle- 
ments until he reached the balloon 
post. 

’ He flashed over the muzzles of the 
surrounding guns and took them com- 
pletely by surprise. He pulled back 
on the stick and climbed upwards to- 
ward the balloon, firing as he went. 
The second balloon to appear in his 
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A strikingly handsome young man, Lt. Frank Luke 
September 18th, 1918, the day of his eleventh v 


text. Eleven days later he was k 


sights that day, not twenty minutes 
after the first, fell in flames. Frank 
Luke headed out through the now 
angrily awakened antiaircraft fire and 
started for home. 

. He landed to find that this plane 
also had been practically shot out 
from under him. But a patrol had 
just returned with news of a new 
balloon, north of Verdun. There was 
a little daylight left so Luke headed 
for Verdun in a new plane. He ar- 
rived over the balloon at dusk and 
for the second time that day sur- 
prised the Germans. They were haul- 
ing the balloon down for the night 
when Luke’s tracers ripped into it. 

Two more balloons had gone up 
at Reville and Romagne-sous-les-Cot- 
tes, the next morning. Luke and 
Wehner decided to try the twilight 
attack once more. Between them, they 
shot down both balloons in just twelve 
minutes. 

There was no flying the next day. 
The whole front was closed in by bad 
flying weather, but the day follow- 
ing, September 18, the weather be- 
gan to break. Luke and Wehner took 
off together and began scouting the 
front. 

They spotted a group of three bal- 
loons just going up. It was unusual 
for the balloons to be launched this 
late in the morning. They were nor- 
mally sent up in the last minutes of 
protecting darkness before dawn. But 
there was good reason for the change 
in procedure. The Germans knew 


that the balloon killer, who appeared 
suddenly and was dropping their val- 
uable balloons like over-ripe plums, 
would not pass such a tempting target. 

Luke took the bait, and Wehner 
headed for his covering position above 
the first balloon. Luke’s Spad got one 
balloon and headed immediately for 
the second. Meanwhile Wehner was 
in a scrambling, falling dogfight. 
When Luke began his first dive, six 
Fokkers dropped from their hiding 
place beneath the clouds and headed 
after him. Wehner charged in and 
broke up their dive. Now, as Luke 
exploded his second balloon, Wehner 
was slowly losing the one-sided fight 
he had entered. 

As Luke hurried to reach him, 
Wehner’s Spad burst into flame and 
spun into the ground. 

Wehner was dead, and Luke con- 
tinued his climb towards the other 
four Germans now diving to meet 
him. His engine sputtered. His main 
fuel tank was empty. He switched to 
his reserve tank — ten minutes of fuel, 
which had to be hand-pumped to the 
engine. 

Luke held his climb towards the 
diving Germans. They were all firing 
at him now. In another second, they 
would meet head on. Luke didn’t 
budge from his course. The Germans 
had_ to break formation and roared 
on past. 

Luke half-rolled his Spad. Pulling 
the stick back, he split-S’ed after them. 
As the Fokkers pulled out of their 
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dive, Luke caught the lead ship with 
a long deflection shot and the pilot 
slumped forward. Luke’s dive had 
carried him through their formation. 
Pulling the nose up, Luke tried to 
line up the second ship in his sights. 
The Fokker went into a tight turn to 
the right and Luke turned inside of 
him, sending a shower of bullets 
through the Fokker’s top wing and 
into the engine. The plane fell off 
sluggishly on one wing, then started 
to spin to the ground. But the two 
remaining Fokkers were closing in on 
Luke. He quickly cut his engine, 
pulled up sharply, and the Germans 
flashed past and headed for home. 
Almost as suddenly as it had begun, 
the battle was over. 

On his way back to the field Luke 
spotted a white cluster of exploding 
antiaircraft shells. Allied gunners 
were firing at a German LVG, a two- 
place plane. Luke 
headed for the enemy plane, though 
he expected to run out of gas at any 
moment. 


reconnaissance 


The German rear gunner opened 
up but Luke dived below the tail of 
the LVG and out of the line of fire. 
He then pulled up and raked the 
bottom of the ship from nose to tail, 
killing the German pilot. 

‘The two balloons and three planes 
brought his total to eleven positive 
victories. Six days had passed since 
his first confirmed kill. He had passed 
Rickenbacker. His buddies began to 
call him indestructible, and the way 


he fought, it seemed as though they 
were right. 

As the leading American air ace, 
Luke had earned a seven-day leave to 
Paris. He returned to combat on Sep- 
tember 26, when the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive opened, and he added an- 
other plane to his score. 

Two days later he failed to return 
to his field. He had shot down a two- 
place Hanover, then landed at the 
French airfield at Toul. The French 
treated “the indestructible” royally 
that night. 

Next morning he walked out into 
the cold dawn and climbed into his 
ship. The 220-hp. Hispano-Suiza en- 
gine was already warmed up and 
idling. The French mechanics had re- 
fueled the plane and armed the twin 
Vickers machine guns. They had even 
left a bag of hand grenades on the 
floor of the cockpit for him. 

Later that day he flew low over an 
advanced American outpost on the 
Meuse. He dropped a note telling 
them to watch three German balloons 
that were floating a few miles back of 
the front, near Murvaux. 

The observation post watched him 
nose over for his attack. Suddenly the 
air was full of Fokkers. ‘There were 
ten of them. They had been patrol- 
ling in relays at 12,000 feet, waiting 
all day for him. First one, then an- 
other of the Fokkers dropped out of 
the fight in flames. Luke was kicking 
the little Spad in and out of the 
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swarming Germans like a wild man. 
For a full five minutes he fought 
them off. Then his Spad appeared to 
go out of control and tumble toward 
the ground. 
- His plane was falling directly over 
the three balloons at Murvaux, but 
Frank Luke wasn’t dead. The Ger- 
man gun crews stopped their cheer- 
ing and watched in stunned silence as 
he leveled out and opened fire. 

The first balloon had already burst 
into flames before the gun crews re- 
covered. The air around him began 
to explode as they angrily opened up. 
Luke hit the second balloon, then the 
third, and the three thick columns of 
smoke began to rise. Then the ack-ack 
caught him. 

He knew his war was over as he 
waited for the German troops in the 
little field outside of Murvaux. He 


had emptied his machine guns, and 
the hand grenades were gone. The 
pain in his shoulder had eased a bit, 
but he couldn’t fire up the engine by 
himself. He could only wait. 

As German troops spilled into the 
field Frank Luke pulled himself out 
of the cockpit. He stood by his Spad 
waiting for them. They surrounded 
the ship and the German officer called 
out to him to surrender. Frank Luke 
drew his sidearm and emptied the .45 
at the enemy. 

That was his answer and a signal 
to the Germans to cut him down with 
small-arms fire. 

He had fought with all he had, and 
won the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or posthumously for what he did at 
Murvaux that day. He wasn’t quite 
indestructible, but Frank Luke came 
as close to it as anyone can get. 
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America’s top ace of the war, Eddie Rickenbacker of the historic 94th 
Pursuit “Hat-In-The-Ring”’ Squadron, was a cold, precise, deliberate 
skilled tactician in aerial combat. He ruled the skies over the mud-covered 
trenches of France — except one day when the right wing of his sturdy 
Nieuport collapsed during a twisting dogfight behind enemy lines. Like 
a wounded bird, he managed to skid across the gun-bristling German 
trenches to safety in the French zone. As if by mysterious design, his 
German victim of the fight had slumped in death over the controls in a 
manner that caused the German craft to follow “Rick” down and scrape 
to a landing likewise a few hundred yards inside French lines. Here 1s 


that incredible story. 


A Victory and 


a Narrow Escape 
Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker 


Major LursBery used to remind us 
that it was impossible to get Boches 
by sitting at home in the billets with 
one’s feet before the fire. I considered 
this sage advice as I turned back on 
my beat for the twentieth time and 
estimated I still had an hour’s petrol 
left in my tank. I was nearly perish- 
ing with cold and hunger. Bitterly I 
contrasted the cozy mess fire in the 
breakfast room with the frigid heights 
at which I had spent the last hour. 
And there were just as many Boches 


to be shot at there as here. I felt I had 
been badly treated. 

I was now at 20,000 feet above the 
earth and as I turned east I saw the 
first rays of the sun that shone over 
France that day. The sun was a huge 
red ball behind the distant mountains 
of the Rhine. I headed in that direc- 
tion in order to cross the enemy’s lines 
east of Pont-a-Mousson, where I knew 
lay concealed several sharp-eyed Ger- 
man batteries. At the extremely high 
altitude at which I crossed the lines 
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that early morning the sound of my 
motor must have been heard by the 
gunners below, but I am sure none of 
them could have seen me, even with 
the most powerful telescopes. At any 
rate not a shell was fired at me during 
my entire journey to Metz. 

The celebrated fortifications soon 
lay spread below my wings. Metz her- 
self lies deep down within a valley — 
the lovely valley of the Moselle River. 
Practically sheer bluffs one thousand 
feet high rise on either bank of the 
river, and a sudden turn of the stream 
a mile below the city’s walls provides 
almost an entire circumference of 
fortifications about the sheltered little 
city below. 

Beautiful as Metz appeared to me, 
I for once regretted that I was not 
mounted on a bombing machine from 
which I might drop a few souvenirs 
of my visit into the crowded camps 


below. Doubtless Metz contained hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops and many 
officers of high rank, as this secure 
little city was the gateway between 
Germany and her front line on the 
Meuse. My machine gun could inflict 
no damage from such a height. Re- 
eretfully I made a last farewell cir- 
cuit over the Queen City of Lorraine 
and started homewards over the Fras- 
cati aerodrome, whose hangars topped 
the hills, and peeped down into the 
valley of the Moselle. No aeroplanes 
from there had yet thought fit to leave 
the ground. 

But one more chance remained to 
me to get a Boche this morning. I 
knew of an aerodrome just this side 
of Thiaucourt, where some activity 
might be expected. 

My time was nearly gone, for my 
fuel must be rather far down. The 
thought of encountering engine trou- 
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A famous shot of Capt. “Eddie” Rickenbacker during his Wo 
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combat days. Notice the “Hat-In-The-Ring” insignia of the historic 94th 


Pursuit Squadron. 


ble this twenty miles behind the lines 
made me accelerate my pace a bit. 
Germany would be a sad place for an 
enemy named Rickenbacker to land 
in for the duration of the war. I stuck 
my nose down a bit more as I thought 
of this and further increased my speed. 
Ah! here comes the vicinity of Thiau- 
court. Cutting down my motor, I 
glided on almost noiselessly and 
reached the town at about 18,000 feet 
altitude. 

Two or three complete circles were 
made over Thiaucourt with silent en- 
gine. My eyes were all the while set 
upon the enemy aerodrome which I 
knew occupied the smooth field just 
outside the little city. Some activity 
was apparent there and even as I 
sailed above them I noticed three 
graceful Albatros machines leave the 


ground one after the other. It was ev- 
ident from their straight-away course 
that they were going over the lines, 
accumulating their elevation as they 
flew southward. I made myself as in- 
conspicuous as possible until the last 
of the three had his back well towards 
me. Then I returned to my course 
and gradually narrowed the distance 
between us. 

By the time we reached Montsec, 
that celebrated mountain north of St.- 
Mihiel, I estimated some 3,000 feet 
separated me from my unsuspicious 
quarry. I was so eager to let them get 
over our lines before attacking that 
I forgot I was not an inconspicuous 
figure to the German Archies. Two 
quick bursts just ahead of me in- 
formed me of my error. Without wait- 
ing to see whether or not I was hit, I 
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put on the sauce and dived down 
headlong at the rearmost of the three 
Huns. 

Again I saw the warning signal sent 
up ahead of the three Albatros pilots. 
A single black burst from the battery 
below caused the German airmen to 
turn and look behind them. They had 
not expected any attack from this 
quarter. 

When the leader made the first 
swerve aside I was less than 200 yards 
from the rear Albatros. I was descend- 
ing at a furious pace, regardless of 
everything but my target ahead. My 
Nieuport was flying fully 200 miles 
an hour. Without checking her speed, 
I kept her nose pointing at the tail 
of the rear Albatros, which was now 
darting steeply downwards to escape 
me. As the distance closed to 50 yards 
I saw my flaming bullets piercing the 
back of the pilot’s seat. I had been 
firing for perhaps ten seconds from 
first to last. ‘The scared Boche had 
made the mistake of trying to outdive 
me instead of outmaneuvering me. 
He paid for his blunder with his life. 

These thoughts flashed through my 
mind in the fraction of a moment. All 
the while during which my fingers 
pressed the trigger I was conscious of 
the extreme danger of my position. 
Either or both of the other enemy 
machines were undoubtedly now on 
my tail, exactly as I had been on their 
unfortunate companion’s. And being 
alone I must rely solely upon my own 
maneuvers to escape them. 


I believe I should have followed my 
first target all the way to the ground 
regardless of the consequences, so des- 
perately was I determined to get him. 
So I perhaps prolonged my terrific 
speed a trifle too long. As the enemy 
aeroplane fell off and began to flutter 
I pulled my stick back close into my 
seat and began a sharp climb. The 
notorious weakness of the Nieuport 
quickly announced itself. A ripping 
crash that sounded like the crack of 
doom to my ears told me that the sud- 
den strain had collapsed my right 
wing. The entire spread of canvas 
over the top wing was torn off by the 
wind and disappeared behind me. De- 
prived of any supporting surface on 
this side, the Nieuport turned over 
on her right side. The tail was forced 
up despite all my efforts with joystick 
and rudder. Slowly at first, then faster 
and faster the tail began revolving 
around and around. Swifter and 
swifter became our downward speed. 
I was caught in a vrille, or tail-spin, 
and with a machine as crippled as 
mine there seemed no possibility of 
a chance to come out of it. 

I wondered vaguely whether the 
two Albatros machines would con- 
tinue to fire at me all the way down. 
Twice I watched them dive straight 
at me, always firing more bullets into 
my helpless little craft, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent certainty of her 
doom. I felt no anger towards them. 
I felt somewhat critical towards their 
bad judgment in thus wasting ammu- 
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nition. No, that was not exactly it 
either. My senses were getting con- 
fused. What I felt critical about was 
their stupidity in believing I was play- 
ing ‘possum. They were all fools not 
to know when an aeroplane was actu- 
ally falling to a crash. The whole 
spread of my fabric was gone. No pi- 
lot ever could fly without fabric on 
his machine. 

Where would I strike, I wondered. 
There were the woods of Montsec 
below me. Heavens! how much nearer 
the ground was getting! I wondered 
if the whole framework of the ma- 
chine would disintegrate and fling me 
out to the mercy of the four winds. If 
I struck in tree tops it was barely pos- 
sible that I might escape with a score 
of broken bones. Both Jimmy Meiss- 
ner and Jimmy Hall had escaped 
death when betrayed through this 
same fault of the Nieuport. Never 
would I fly one again if I once got out 
of this fix alive! But no use worrying 
about that now. Either I would not 
be alive or else I would be a mangled 
prisoner in Germany. Which would 
my mother rather have, I wondered. 

This sudden spasm of longing to 
see my mother again roused my fight- 
ing spirit. With that thought of her 
and the idea of her opening a cable- 
gram from the front telling her I was 
dead, with that picture before my 
mind a whole series of pictures of 
childhood scenes were vividly recalled 
to me. I have never before realized 
that one actually does see all the 


events of one’s life pass before one’s 
eyes at the certain approach of death. 
Doubtless they are but a few recollec- 
tions in reality but one’s natural ter- 
ror at the imminence of death multi- 
plies them into many. 

I began to wonder why the speed 
of my vrille did not increase. With 
every swing around the circle I felt a 
regular jar as the shock of the air 
cushion came against the left wing 
after passing through the right. I felt 
a growing irritation at these monot- 
onous bumps. But although I had 
been experimenting constantly with 
rudder, joystick and even with the 
weight of my body I found I was 
totally unable to modify in the slight- 
est the stubborn spiral gait of the 
aeroplane. I had fallen fully ten thou- 
sand feet in this manner since my 
wing had collapsed. I looked over- 
board. It was scarcely 3,000 feet more 
— and then the crash! I could see men 
standing on the road in front of a 
line of trucks. All were gazing white- 
faced at me. They were already exult- 
ing over the souvenirs they would get 
from my machine —from my _ body 
itself. 

With a vicious disregard for conse- 
quences, I pulled open the throttle. 
The sudden extra speed from the new- 
ly started engine was too much for the 
perpendicular tail and before I had 
realized it the tail was quite horizon- 
tal. Like a flash I seized the joystick 
and reversed my rudder. The pull of 
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Aerial combat over the Western Front. A German aircraft has just sent 
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down this French plane in flames and smoke. 


the propeller kept her straight. If only 
I could keep her so for five minutes 
I might make the lines. They seemed 
to beckon me only two miles or so 
ahead. I looked above and below. 

No aeroplanes in the sky. My late 
enemies evidently were sure I was 
done for. Below me I saw the land- 
scape slipping swiftly behind me. I 
was making headway much faster than 
I was falling. Sudden elation began 
to sweep over me. I boldly tried lift- 
ing her head. No use! She would fly 
straight but that was all. Ah! here 
comes friend Archy! 

It is curious that one gets so accus- 
tomed to Archy that its terrors actu- 
ally disappear. So grateful was I to the 
crippled little ’bus for not letting me 
down that I continued to talk to her 
and promise her a good rubdown 
when we reached the stable. I hardly 
realized that Archy was trying to be 
nasty. 


Over the lines I slid, a good thou- 
sand feet up. Once freed from the 
danger of landing in Germany, I tried 
several small tricks and succeeded in 
persuading the damaged craft to one 
more effort. I saw the roofs of my 
hangar before me. With the motor 
still running wide open I grazed the 
tops of the old 94 hangar and pan- 
caked flatly upon my field. 

Early next day the French notified 
us that they had indeed seen the Al- 
batros machine crash and had noticed 
my crippled Nieuport staggering 
homewards from the fight, surrounded 
with Archy. They thus confirmed my 
victory without any request on my 
part. And the extraordinary part of 
the whole affair was that the dead 
German pilot—my latest victim — 
had so fallen upon his controls that 
the machine flew towards France and 
landed with his dead body a few hun- 
dred yards inside the French line. 
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Top ace of World War I was German pilot Manfred Freiherr (Baron) von 
Richthofen, the “Red Knight of Germany” whose Jagdgeschwader Nr. 1, 
“The Flying Circus” became the most colorful and deadly combat air unit 
of the war. Richthofen’s first brush with war came as a lowly infantryman 
in the trenches of Verdun. He soon transferred to the air force and, under 
the expert combat training of the great German ace Oswald Boelke, the 
young Richthofen, now a member of Jagdstaffel 2, shot down his first atr- 
plane on September 17, 1916. During the next four months he was cred- 
ited with fifteen victories. Victory number 11 was the famous English ace 
Major George L. Hawker, shot down by the Baron in one of the epic air 
engagements of the war. The “Red Baron” soon became a flyer of cold, 
precision tactics, leading a disciplined unit (his “Flying Circus’) which 
provided the security for his skilled maneuvers. During the year 1917, he 
shot down 47 British fighters to become the leading German ace, easily 
surpassing veterans like Boelcke, Voss and his other superiors. 

Many pilots of all nations tangled with the Baron who flew a brightly 
painted red Fokker DR. 1 triplane. The fortunate lived to describe their 
unforgettable clash with the great ace. The majority fell to his guns. By 
April 20, 1918, Richthofen’s score had risen to 79 “kills,” and his 80th, 
on that day proved his last. The next day he died as he had killed others. 
Who shot Richthofen down is a historical controversy to this day, but 
the generally accepted account gives the credit to a relatively unknown 
Canadian fighter pilot, Captain Roy Brown of No. 209 Squadron, RAF, 
flying a Sopwith Camel. Richthofen’s death was a major tragedy to the 
entire German war machine. An Allied pilot expressed it another way 
when he said he hoped the Baron had roasted all the way down. 


The Death of Richthofen 


Frederick Oughton 


MANFRED VON RICHTHOFEN’Ss last vic- 
tim, his eightieth, was Second Lieu- 
tenant D. E. Lewis. On April 20, 1918, 
along with twelve other planes, Lewis 
took off for an offensive patrol. The 
clouds were low and it was decided to 
fly above them owing to the proximity 


of German artillery. Four miles over 
the German front line the group ran 
into fifteen German triplanes. Lewis 
was in the middle of a fight, when he 
banked his machine to find himself 
facing the famous scarlet Albatros. 
Lewis was flying a Sopwith Camel, 
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and he immediately tried to get out of 
Richthofen’s line of fire. For a mo- 
ment he was actually in position to 
shoot the Red Baron down without 


imperiling himself, but Richthofen 
was quicker on the trigger and set fire 
to Lewis’ reserve fuel tank. 

Lewis hit the ground at sixty miles 
an hour, but he was unhurt, aside 
from a few burns, and was about to 
make a run for it away from a party 
of approaching German soldiers, when 


Manfred Freiherr (Baron) von 
Richthofen, ace of aces of 
World War I, who shot down 
eighty Allied planes. A Ger- 
man general said that he was 
worth two ground divisions. 


Richthofen’s plane came down to with- 
in a few feet. Wondering whether he 
was about to be shot at, Lewis stared 
up at the red shape. Richthofen flew 
past, waving at his latest victim and 
apparently enjoying himself. 

Next day, April 21, Captain Roy 
Brown, a Canadian serving in the 
RFC (No. 209 Squadron), headed a 
formation of three flights of five planes 
each, which took off from Bertangles. 
The three flights flew in three indi- 
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Baron von Richthofen shown here with his famous “Flying Circus” — 
Jagdstaffel Il — lined up for inspection by the Kaiser at Douai in March, 
1917, just a few days before the greatest month of their history. 
Richthofen’s “Staffel” has been classed as the most formidable air- 


fighting unit in history. 


vidual V-formations, hoping for com- 
bat. Every pilot in the air had fought 
against the Richthofen circus regular- 
ly in past weeks. At one stage parts of 
No. 209 Squadron encountered the 
Red Baron’s machines twice a day and 
acquitted themselves nobly. 

Looking down, Brown could make 
out two lumbering photographic 
planes of a No. 3 Australian Squadron 
flying at 7,000 feet and making for the 
German lines near Hamel, a small vil- 
lage. Heading east and covering the 
Australians, Brown kept his eyes on 
the sky ahead until he and his ma- 
chines were over Hamel. There they 
were plunged into a fight with four 


Fokkers, who were intent upon shoot- 
ing down the photographic planes. 
Brown himself was about two miles 
above the engagement, and on seeing 
more German planes, including Alba- 
troses, arriving, he gave the signal to 
his waiting Sopwith Camels to start 
their dive into the fight. 

The fight, lasting about ten minutes, 
consisted of thirty machines which 
kept weaving in and out of one an- 
other’s track, almost scraping noses, fly- 
ing upside down, banking and shriek- 
ing down in short dives. Somewhere 
in the middle of it a newcomer, Lieu- 
tenant May, tried to get away. He had 
orders not to get involved in any 
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fights, but this was harder than it 
looked. Pursued by Richthofen, he 
stood very little chance. May went 
down in a dive in the belief that he 
might be able to shake off the German 
ace, but it was hopeless. 

Moving in from 1,000 feet, Brown 
tried to come alongside Richthofen 
but failed. As he was dropping behind, 
Brown made one last effort to spray 
the Red Baron’s plane. Some of the 
bullets battered home . . . and the scar- 
let plane started its last dive to earth. 
And at that point, near Sailly-le-Sec, a 
miserable group of ruins once a pros- 
perous French village, Manfred Richt- 
hofen made his last landing. 

The machine was dragged to safety 
by Australian gunners, one of whom 


went into no man’s land with a rope, 
the end of which was lashed around 
the ruined airplane. Hauling hard, 
they eventually pulled it into their 
sector and examined it. Sitting in the 
cockpit, as though still in control of 
the machine, was a figure, bolt up- 
right. Even the hardened gunners 
paused when they saw that blood had 
gushed from the open mouth. It was 
not a pleasant sight. 

Swallowing their doubts, the gun- 
ners searched the body, leaning over 
the cockpit. Papers were found and 
handed down. 

“Good Lord, it’s Richthofen! It’s 
the bloody Baron!” 

The body of Richthofen was buried 
at a cemetery near Bertangles and a 


Many Allied flyers who saw this brightly painted red Triplane in the 


skies over the Western Front purposely avoided it, for all knew it 
belonged to the deadly German ace, Baron von Richthofen. The Tri- 
plane had an excellent rate of climb, could match the versatile British 
Camel in maneuverability — factors which, at the hands of a skilled 
pilot like the Baron, far outweighed its lack of speed at combat allti- 
tudes. Another favorite of Richthofen was the Albatros which, like 
the Triplane, was painted a deep scarlet. 
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photograph of the ceremony was tak- 
en. Next day a British machine flew 
over Richthofen’s base at Cappy and 
dropped a print of the picture togeth- 
er with the message: 

TO THE GERMAN FLYING 

CORPS 
Rittmeister Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen was killed in aerial 
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combat on April 21, 1918. He was 

buried with full military honors. 

— From the British Royal Air Force 

On November 19, 1925, the body 
was exhumed and taken by train to 
Berlin, where it lay in state for two- 
days before burial. It was the last in- 
terment of the greatest aerial fighter 
of the war. 


Towards the end of the war, General Billy Mitchell, America’s outspoken 
airpower prophet and a combat flyer himself, organized and led several 
great bomber offensives against German forces. It was the birth of stra- 
tegic bombardment and forecast the decisive role airpower would play 
in future war. These mass formation attacks dealt havoc to enemy troop 
concentrations, supply areas, key communication centers and industrial 
targets. They proved that the airplane was indeed a versatile weapon and 
that individual fighter combat was not the only role for it in war. 
Mitchell’s air offensives laid the groundwork for much of modern atr- 


power as we know it today. 


The End of the Beginning 


Quentin Reynolds 


Ir was on September 13, 1918, that 
America began her most important 
offensive by sending half a million 
troops into battle at St.-Mihiel, twen- 
ty-three miles southeast of Verdun. So 
vital was the engagement considered 
that twenty-nine hundred cannon and 
four hundred tanks were allotted to 
the fifteen A.E.F. divisions (and four 
French divisions) which launched the 
attack. The ground troops were un- 
der the command of General Foch. In 
addition to the enormous concentra- 
tion of artillery and tanks, 1,481 air- 
planes took part in the battle, and 


these were under the command of 
Billy Mitchell. 

It had taken Mitchell a long time 
to sell his idea of a combined strategic 
and tactical air attack to Pershing, but 
he had done it and at last an air force 
engaged in battle, not merely as an 
unimportant arm of the army, but 
virtually as an independent power co- 
operating with the army. The theo- 
ries of Giulio Douhet and “Boom” 
Trenchard were finally put into prac- 
tice by a vigorous American showman 
who was also a meticulous planner, 
and the result was so successful during 
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More than 5,200 S.E. 5’s, shown here, were spread among seventeen 
squadrons on the Western Front. It was the aircraft used by Britain’s 
greatest ace, “Mick’” Mannock, and in which he shot down fifty of his 
seventy-three confirmed “kills.” 


General Mitchell used aircraft of many types from various nations in 
his early mass formation attacks. Here a British outfit climbs for altitude 
over the Western Front. 
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the four days of the battle that the 
pattern of air attack was established 
once and for all time. 

Mitchell had in his command 701 
pursuit planes, 366 observation ma- 
chines, 323 day bombers and g1 night 
bombers, gathered from all air forces. 
Included were units of Trenchard’s 
Independent Bombing Force, now a 
separate command. The weather was 
bad during the first two days, but 
Mitchell got his planes into the air. 
The St.-Mihiel salient was shaped like 
a pointed horseshoe or a rather un- 
even V. 

Great bodies of Allied troops were 
drawn up along the sides, hemming 
in the Germans so that their only 
movement could be to the rear unless 
they broke through the flanking 
forces. But Mitchell knew that if the 


Pilots and aircraft of a British R. A. 
during a lull in air activities. 


enemy’s air force could cross these 
flanks and break out of the horseshoe, 
it could do serious damage to the rear 
of the troops, cutting off their sup- 
plies. His great effort was to keep 
every German plane inside the horse- 
shoe, always over their own armies, 
never over the Americans. 

He formed two attack brigades of 
some four hundred planes each. One 
of them attacked the right side of the 
V, drawing all the German aviation 
there to defend the flank. This left 
the rear — the open part of the V— 
defenseless, and to it Mitchell sent 
bombers to cut off the communica- 
tions of the enemy troops in the sa- 
lient. He then sent his second attack 
brigade to the left side of the salient 
with their rear forever open to the 
terrorizing bombing. This maneuver, 


F. “Gotha Strafer” squadron line up 


A group of Breguets in patrol formation. 


coming as a total surprise and operat- 
ing with clockwork precision backed 
by unprecedented strength, delivered 
a crushing blow from which even a 
determined enemy could never re- 
cover. 

It was not a physical blow as such 
things are reckoned in war. Casualties 
on both sides were surprisingly low. 
But morally it was a catastrophe. An 
army without a rear, cut off from its 
homeland, thwarted in both advance 
and retreat, and covered from above, 
is an army lost. 

In two days, sixteen thousand Ger- 
mans surrendered. In two more days 
the entire St.-Mihiel salient was de- 
stroyed as an enemy strong point. Af- 
terwards, the Germans found it impos- 
sible to rally their army for further 


attack. From then on they were con- 
tinuously on the defensive, grimly 
struggling to hold what they had 
against a million fresh American sol- 
diers. That they kept their resistance 
tough to the end, no one who wit- 
nessed the slow sweep through the Ar- 
gonne Forest will ever forget. But new 
confidence had come to the tired Brit- 
ish, the exhausted French poilus and 
to the vigorous but bewildered Amer- 
icans, and much of it, in those dark 
wet fall days, came out of the sky. On 
the first of October, Mitchell was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General and put 
in command of the Air Service of the 
Group of Armies. 

During the four short days of the 
battle he had proven that an intelli- 
gently directed air force could not 
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The American-built, British-designed DH-4, two seater workhorse of the 
war, was used for aerial reconnaissance, bombing, strafing. 


Parked in neat array at an airfield at Weisenthrun, are the fighters of 


several squadrons. 


at Pepe cag. cai 


only destroy enemy trains, depots, 
ammunition dumps, railway stations, 
lines of communication, planes, hang- 
ars and ground troops, but could be- 
stroy the morale of the enemy as well. 
Day and night his planes had pen- 
etrated twenty miles behind the lines, 
shooting at anything that moved, 
spreading not only destruction but 
terror with the 127 tons of explosives 
they dropped. He used his 1,481 air- 
planes as cavalry had once been used, 
as an active arm in itself. The air- 
plane as a weapon was reaching ma- 
turity. It was the biggest air operation 
in history, and it made Billy Mitchell 
an international hero. 

Flushed by his victory at St.-Mihiel, 
Mitchell launched a similar aerial of- 
fensive against the Germans in the 
Meuse-Argonne sector; he was  con- 
vinced that concentration in the air 
was the answer to success. He sent out 
his bombers at night to rip up the 
enemy’s communications and military 
strong points, and the next day ad- 
ditional fighters and bombers began 
a vicious attack aimed directly at the 
German troops. For a time it looked 
as though the brilliant and bold 
thinking of Billy Mitchell might pay 
off again — but then the truth of the 
foremost axiom of the air asserted it- 
self; you cannot attack the ground 
with consistent effectiveness without 


first having control of the air. The 
Germans immediately sent hundreds 
of fighters against Muitchell’s forces 
and cleared them from the sky before 
the attack had any chance of fulfilling 
its mission. 

Undaunted, Mitchell once more 
sent his collected forces against the 
Hun in the Meuse-Argonne. Recon- 
naissance had reported that the enemy 
was grouping its reserves out of range 
of artillery fire for a counterattack on 
American ground positions. On Oc- 
tober g, more than 350 fighters and 
bombers under the command of Billy 
Mitchell fought off a determined 
aerial defense and proceeded to strafe 
and bomb the German formations in 
what was to be the heaviest single air 
bombardment of the war. Over thirty 
tons of bombs —actually less than 
can be carried in one of today’s giant 
bombers — were dropped on the ut- 
terly surprised and confused reserves, 
and the attack was completely success- 
ful. It so disrupted and demoralized 
the gathering German forces that the 
counteroffensive was called off. For 
Mitchell it was a dream come true. 
“It was indeed,” he announced, ‘‘the 
dawn of the day when the great air 
forces will be capable of definitely 
affecting a ground decision on the 
field of battle.” 
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Alone in the skies in his fighter high above the front-line trenches at 
11 o’clock on November 11th, 1918 — the moment the cruel and bloody 
war ended — Eddie Rickenbacker, who had dealt and saw death dealt 
many times from this vantage point, silently watched as peace suddenly 
enveloped the torn, bomb-pocked landscape as far as eye could see. It 
was as if a great hand had passed across the heavens and everything 
stopped. His moving description of this moment will never be forgotten. 


The Spirit of Armistice 


Col. Kdward V. Rickenbacker 


THE WoRLD’s first Armistice... brought 
more joy and happiness to the people 
of the world than any other day in 
history — before or since. Those of 
you who were not on the Western or 
any other active front, but who took 
part in this great celebration will 
never forget the unleashing of pent- 
up hysteria by all who then were able 
to understand the meaning of the 
word “Armistice.” I, too, shall never 
forget what took place on the evening 
of November 1oth and after eleven 
o'clock on November 11th. 

While seated at mess with the pilots 
of my squadron, the famous 94th, lis- 
tening to Maj. Maxwell Kirby tell of 
his latest victory only a few hours be- 
fore — which, by the way, proved to 
be the last plane downed by any Amer- 
ican aviator —the telephone rang. I 
stepped over, took up the receiver and 


waved my Husky Braves to silence. 
I demanded of the speaker, Capt. John 
Mitchell of the 95th Squadron, what 
he was talking about. How could I 
understand —he was saying some- 
thing about “Peace having been de- 
clared! No more fighting,” he shouted. 
“C’est le finis de la Guerre.” 

Without reply I dropped the phone 
and turned around and faced the pi- 
lots of the g4th Squadron. Not a 
sound was heard, every eye was upon 
me, but no one made a movement or 
drew a breath. It was one of those 
peculiar, psychological moments when 
instinct tells every one that something 
big is impending. 

In the midst of this uncanny silence 
a sudden BOOM-BOOM of our Archy 
battery outside was heard. And then 
pandemonium broke loose. 

Shouting like mad, tumbling over 
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front lines, France, 1918. 


one another in their excitement, the 
daring pilots of the Hat-in-the-Ring 
Squadron sensing the truth, darted in- 
to trunks and kitbags, drew out re- 
volvers, German Lugers, that some of 
them had found or bought as souve- 
nirs from French poilus, Very pistols 
and shooting tools of all description, 
and with these they burst out of doors. 

There the sky over our old air- 
drome and indeed in every direction 
of the compass was aglow and shiver- 
ing with bursts of fire. 

Searchlights were madly cavorting 
across the heavens, paling to slimness 
the thousands of colored lights that 
shot up from every conceivable direc- 
tion. 

Shrill yells pierced the darkness 
around us, punctuated with the fierce 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of a score of machine 
guns which now added their noise to 
the clamor. Roars of laughter and 


American flyers prepare to take off in a French-built Caudron near the 


at 


hysterical whooping came to us from 
the men’s quarters beside the hangars. 

At the corner of our hangar, I en- 
countered a group of my pilots rolling 
out tanks of gasoline. Instead of at- 
tempting the impossible task of trying 
to stop them, I helped them get it 
through the mud and struck the match 
myself that lighted it. A dancing ring 
of crazy lunatics joined hands and 
circled around the blazing pyre, sim- 
ilar howling and revolving circuses 
surrounding several other burning 
tanks of good United States gasoline 
that would never more carry fighting 
airplanes over enemy lines. 

The stars were shining brightly 
overhead and the day’s mist was 
gone. 

But at times even the stars were 
hidden by the thousands of rockets 
that darted up over our heads and ex- 
ploded with their soft ’plonks, releas- 
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ing varicolored lights which floated 
softly through this epochal night un- 
til they withered away and died. 

Star shells, parachute flares, and 
streams of Very lights continued to 
light our way through an airdrome 
seemingly thronged with madmen. 
Everybody was laughing — drunk with 
the outgushing of their long pent-up 
emotions. 

I heard one whirling Dervish of a 
pilot shouting to himself as he pirou- 
etted alone in the center of a mud 
hole, “I’ve lived through the war.” 

Regardless of who heard the inmost 
secret of his soul, now that the war 
was over, he had retired off to one 
side to repeat this fact over and over 
to himself until he might make him- 
self sure of its truth— “I’ve lived 
through the war.” 


Another pilot, this one an Ace of 
27th Squadron, grasped me securely 
by the arm and shouted almost in- 
credulously, ‘““We won’t be shot at any 
more!” Without waiting for a reply, 
he hastened on to another friend and 
repeated this important bit of infor- 
mation as though he were doubtful 
of a complete understanding on this 
trivial point. 

What sort of a new world will this 
be without the excitement of danger 
in it? How queer it will be in the 
future to fly over the dead line of the 
silent Meuse — that significant bound- 
ary line that was marked by Archy 
shells to warn the pilot of his entrance 
into danger. 

How can one enjoy life without 
this highly spiced sauce of danger? 
What else is there left to living now 


American pilots flying French Nieuports, return from patrol in the Toul 
sector where U.S. squadrons operated. April-May, 1918. 


that the zest and excitement of fight- 
ing airplanes are gone? 

Thoughts such as these held me en- 
tranced for the moment and were af- 
terwards recalled to illustrate how 
ughtly strung were the nerves of these 
boys of twenty who had for continu- 
ous months been living on the very 
peaks of mental excitement. 

In the mess hall of Mitchell's 
Squadron we found gathered the en- 
tire officer personnel of the Group. 
Orderlies were running back and forth 
with cups bimming with a hastily 
concocted punch, with which to drink 
to the success and personal appear- 
ance of every pilot im aviation. Songs 
were bellowed forth accompanied by 
crashing sounds from the Boche piano 
—the proudest of 95's souvenirs, se- 
lected from an officers’ mess of an 
abandoned German camp. Chairs and 
benches were pushed back to the 
walls and soon the whole roomful was 
dancing. struggling and whooping for 
joy. to the imminent peril of the 
rather temporary walls and floor. 

Some unfortunate pilot fell and in 
a trice everybody im the room was 
forming a pyramid on top of him. 
Then a whirlwind of sound from out- 
side made them pause and reduced 
the room to quiet. But only for an 
instant. 

“It's the Jazz Band from old 147!” 
yelled the pilots. and like a tumultu- 
ous waterfall they poured en masse 
through a doorway that was only wide 
enough for one at a time. Whooping, 


shrieking and singing, the victors of 
some 400-0dd combats with enemy 
airmen encircled the musicians from 
the enlisted men of the 147th squad- 
ron. 

The clinging clay mud of France lay 
ankle deep around them. Within a 
minute the dancing throng with their 
hopping and skipping had plowed it 
into an almost bottomless bog. Some- 
one went down. dragging down with 
him the portly bass drummer. Upon 
this foundation human forms in the 
spotless uniforms of the American Air 
Service piled themselves until the en- 
tire Group lay prostrate in one huge 
pyramid of joyous aviators. 

It was later bitterly disputed as to 
who was, and who was not at the very 
bottom of this historic monument 
erected that night under the starry 
skies of France to celebrate the ex- 
traordinary fact that we had lived 
through the war and were not to be 
shot at tomorrow. 

It was the “finis de la Guerre!” It 
was the finis d’aviation. It was to us, 
perhaps unconsciously, the end of that 
intimate friendship that since the be- 
ginning of the war had cemented to- 
gether brothers-in-arms into a closer 
fraternity than is known to any other 
friendship in the whole world. When 


again will that pyramid of entwined 


comrades — interlacing together in one 
mass boys from every State in the © 


Union — when again will it be formed _ 


and bound together in mutual devo 
tion? “z 
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From a high vantage point above the trenches, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker saw 
peace envelop the front lines at 11 o'clock on Armistice Day in 1918. Soldiers 
of both sides jumped from their weird pattern of trenches (shown below) to em- 
brace each other and forget about war. 
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On the morning of November 11, 
1918, we received orders forbidding 
all pilots from leaving the airport. 
Disappointed of course, the one thing 
I had tried to live for —was the op- 
portunity of seeing the war actually 
stop. . . . Who was there to prevent 
me from being over No Man’s Land 
at the hour of eleven — orders or no 
orders? 

Without consulting anyone I called 
my chief mechanic at ten o'clock and 
instructed him to warm up my motor 
as I wished to test the plane. Fortu- 
nately my motives were not ques 
tioned due to the presence of a heavy 
fog between our airport and the front. 
At exactly 10:45 I arrived over Ver- 
dun and headed in the direction of 
Confians, arriving over No Man’s 
Land just five minutes before the 
world’s most terrible war was to end. 

Looking down from an altitude of 
about 1,000 feet, both German and 
American doughboys were plainly in 
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sight crouching in their trenches” 


watching every chance to kill each 
other. 


guns on both sides were silenced for — 
the first time im four years of the 


world’s most deadly war. “It was the 
hour of eleven.” 

Then I witnessed the most startling 
sight man has ever seen. 

Helmets were being thrown im the 
air by thousands on both sides of No 
Man’s Land, and star shells, rockets 
of all colors were being released, and 
men were throwing away their guns. 
They were dancing like madmen, not 
in the trenches but on top, which a 
few minutes earlier meant sure death. 

Slowly but surely men from both 
sides — hundreds of them — were meet- 


ing in No Man’s Land congratulating 


each other; instead of enemies they 
were friends never to shoot at each 
other again. 


Then as if by the hand of God, — 


PART FOUR 


THE YEARS OF THE 
AIR PIONEERS 
1919-1935 


In the mold of this new profession a new breed 
of men has been cast. 
— ANTOINE DE SAINT EXUPERY 


And there's solitude out yonder 
Where a man can meet his soul, 
Curse his follies, ease his heartache 
Through a lonesome high patrol: 
Nothing in your life ean match it... 
Flight at midnight ‘neath the stars, 
Plunge a thousand breathless meters, 
Climb a‘roar the moonlit stairs 
Free o'fear and square with heaven 
... God, the memories it bears! 

— Giitt Ross WILSON 
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The Army’s tri-motored monoplane Question Mark shown here at San 


Diego, California. 


This early Lawson “airliner” was completed in 1919. It was built to 


carry 26 passengers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN World War I passed into his- 
tory, a new era dawned for aviation. 
‘Thanks to the war, the airplane had 
developed from a flimsy “crate” into 
a dependable, important, and highly 
useful piece of machinery. In four 
short years its growth had been fan- 
tastic and the years ahead pointed to 
an even greater role for it in peace- 
time. 

The U. S. government had quickly 
demobilized its armed forces after the 
Armistice. ‘The Air Service was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton. High off- 
cials gave little thought to government 
support or encouragement to either 
military or civilian aviation. 

The future task of pushing ahead 
with the conquest of the air was in 
the hands of the flyers themselves. 
They alone had the vision, the fore- 
sight, the enthusiasm and the know- 
how to carry on the great crusade. 
The new dimension of the air held 
the key to the future and they fell to 
their task with determination. and 
boldness. 

Hundreds of military pilots left the 
service eager to pursue flight in civil- 
ian life. Regular jobs were scarce. 
Strplus warplanes — DH-q’s, Curtiss 
JN-4-“Jennies” and others — could be 


bought from the government cheaply 
and scores of ex-Air Force pilots went 
into business for themselves stumping 
the country with their airplanes. Pas- 
senger rides, daredevil maneuvers, 
stunt flying of all kinds provided them 
a bare livelihood — money to eat and 
sleep, to buy gas and oil for their air- 
craft, and to move on to the next 
town. They lived to fly, and to fly was 
their great reward. So began the hey- 
day of the “‘barnstorming” pilot —a 
decade as colorful and nostalgic as any 
to be found in the history of flight. 

While the barnstormer brought 
aviation to the grass roots of America, 
the most significant contributions to 
the conquest of the air were made by 
the professional civilian pilots and the 
flyers of the military service who 
stayed in uniform after the war to 
pursue a military air career. 

Speed, altitude, distance and endur- 
ance were the arenas in which these 
flyers established great milestones in 
aviation history. Record flights suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid-fire man- 
ner. 

Lt. C. C. Moseley’s speed of 156.54 
mph, set in November of 1920 was 
almost doubled by 1932 when Jimmy 
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More than 1,100 DH-4’s shown above, were left over after the Armis- 
tice. They continued in service past the mid-1920’s. 


Doolittle pushed a Granville Gee Bee 
to a high of 294 mph. In September, 
1919, Major R. W. Schroeder coaxed 
a LePere biplane to an altitude of 
30,900 feet where lack of oxygen made 
him dizzy and the water in his eyes 
froze. The plane tumbled for thou- 
sands of feet downward out of control 
but Schroeder recovered near the 
ground and, almost blind, landed safe- 
ly at McCook Field, Dayton. Others 
ventured higher and by November 
1935 two Air Service officers, Captains 
A. W. Stevens and O. A. Anderson 
rose to a historic 72,394 feet in a bal- 
loon —a record which held until re- 
cent times. 

Distance records were broken with 
monotonous regularity as the airplane 
acquired longer and longer legs. In 
June of 1919, Alcock and Brown made 


the first non-stop transatlantic cross- 
ing from St. John’s, Newfoundland to 
Clifden, Ireland — 1,936 miles. It was 
exceeded in May 1923 by the Kelly- 
Macready non-stop transcontinental 
flight — 2,520 miles — from New York 
to San Diego in the Fokker T2 which 
now hangs in the Smithsonian Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. In June 
1927 Clarence Chamberlin flew 3,911 
miles from New York to Germany, a 
record broken in July 1931 by Rus- 
sell Boardman and John Polando who 
flew a Bellanca from New York to 
Istanbul, Turkey — 5,011.8 miles. 
As airplanes flew longer and longer 
distances, aviators strove for endur- 
ance records. In 1921, Edward Stin- 
son and Lloyd Bertaud stayed aloft 
in a Larsen Junker-BMW for 26 
hours, 18 minutes, and 35 seconds. A 
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year later Lieutenants Macready and 
Kelly pushed this to 35 hours, 18 min- 
utes, in a Fokker T-2 transport. Be- 
tween January 1 and 7, 1929 Major 
Carl Spaatz and Captain Ira Eaker 
flew the “Question Mark,” a Fokker 
C2-3 in great circles over Los Angeles 
for 150 hours, 40 minutes, 15 seconds, 
using refueling in flight. Top endur- 
ance without inflight refueling oc- 
curred between May 25 and 28 when 
Walter E. Lees and F. A. Brossi in a 
Bellanca Packard Diesel stayed aloft 
at Jacksonville, Florida for 85, hours, 
32 minutes, and 28 seconds. 

It was an era of greatness in the 
air. The bold and imaginative flights 
by military and civilian pilots spanned 


oceans and continents. The air trails 
drew a spider-web network across the 
face of the globe. 

The year 1924 marks the first 
round-the-world flight by four Air 
Service Douglas Bombers. The entire 
flight covered 26,345 miles, took 175 
days, with 363 hours in the air. It 
was the first transpacific flight and 
the first westbound Atlantic crossing. 
In May 1926 Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd and Floyd Bennett flew a Fokker 
monoplane to the North Pole and 
back. 

The one singular event, which elec- 
trified the world and started a chain 
reaction of ocean-spanning and globe- 
girdling was the New York to Paris 


Major Rudolph Schroeder preparing to land his LePere biplane at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. In September, 1919, he coaxed this open 
cockpit craft to a world altitude record of 30,900 feet, an incredible 
feat for that day and one which nearly claimed his life. 


of the war some 1,500 serviceable ‘Jenny's’ were on hand — all were | 
obsolescent. Most of the early air pioneers flew or trained in the Jenny 
and it was this airplane, offered as surplus by the government, which 
put many a gypsy flyer and barnstormer into business for himself. 


solo flight by young, tall, lanky 
Charles A. Lindbergh on May 21, 
1927. It is remembered as aviation’s 
most historic moment. In quick suc- 
cession others followed across the 
north and south Atlantic. Just over a 
month after the Lindbergh feat, two 
Air Service pilots Lieutenants L. J. 
Maitland and A. F. Hegenberger com- 
pleted the first California to Hawai 
non-stop flight in a Fokker C2-3, a dis- 
tance of 2,407 miles in 25 hours and 
50 minutes. 

In 1927 alone, there were 25, flights 
of major pioneering significance: four 
across the Pacific to Hawaii; six across 


the North Atlantic; four across the 
South Atlantic; others into South 
America, Africa, Asia, Australia. By 
1929, over 100 people had flown the 
Atlantic. 

But the pioneer years held more 
than just feats and ingenuity. The vast 
aircraft industry as we know it today 
took shape when flyers like Donald 
Douglas, Jim Kindelbarger, Glenn 
Martin, Howard Hughes and others 
began building their own airplanes. 
Major airlines ‘such as United, Pan 
American, and TWA had their hum- 
ble origin with small-scale, short-dis- 
‘ancegeesce between towns in open 
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cockpit ships. Their routes soon criss- 
crossed the United States, extended 
down the Caribbean and across South 
America, spanned the broad Pacific to 
Hawaii and beyond and connected 
America with Europe. Airline pioneer 
flights are among the spectacular 
achievements of the period. Carrying 
the mail was first started by commer- 
cial flyers and then was taken over by 
the Air Service in the early 1920’s to 
save tax dollars. It took a terrific toll 
of civilian and military pilots, ended 
as an airline function, which it re- 
mains today. 

Subsequently, flight techniques im- 
proved, technological breakthroughs 
were frequent, more powerful engines 
emerged, aircraft structural design un- 
derwent revolutionary change. Blind 
flying, pioneered by the great Jimmy 


Doolittle in 1929, was refined by Cap- 
tain A. F. Hegenberger when he made 
his first blind solo flight (without a 
check pilot aboard) in May 1932. 
The era abounds with stories of 
these courageous, daring flyers. Some 
are presented in this volume, but it is 
not possible to include them all here. 
Names like Cy Bettis, Al Williams, 
Clyde Pangborn, Billy Mitchell, Bill 
Coney, Bert Acosta, Carl Ben Eielson, 
Gordon Bennett, Charlie Homan, 
Roscoe Turner, Charles Sherman 
“Casey” Jones, and a host of others 
including those whose stories follow, 
make up aviation’s hall of fame. Many 
flew to national and international 
fame, others pursued their destiny in 
the sky little noticed by the world. 
But by no means are these courageous 
men the least of our early air pioneers. 


Roscoe Turner arriving at an airport for some stunt flying with his pet 
lion cub “Gilmore.” Turner was one of the better-known daredevil 


flyers of the thirties. 
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The early “exhibition” flyer returned to the aviation scene following the 
great war in the form of the “gypsy flyer.” The “gypsy” spread aviation 
into every part of the country, throwing amusement, thrill and fear into 
the hearts and minds of people everywhere. In a short time, and without 
meaning to do so, gypsy pilots created a public image of distrust, suspi- 
cion, and fear of the airplane — an image which was a tremendous setback 
for the skilled professional civilian pilots whose livelihood also depended 
upon airshows, passenger rides, and public support for aviation. 

It was the professionals (including the military pilots), however, who 
were the real “barnstormers” of the 1920’s, the men whose aerial antics, 
flying feats, and engineering know-how shaped the progress of aviation, 
advancing flight techniques and aircraft design and performance. While 
the professional barnstormer rose to prominence and fame, the gypsy pilot 
soon faded from the scene. 


GYPSY FLYERS 


Lt. Lester J. Maitland 
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Gypsy flyers came into existence dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1919 
and kept multiplying so rapidly that 
it seemed as though they would crash 
into each other — which many of them 
actually did. They came from the 
ranks of pilots who had been dis- 
charged from the military services in 
the course of the demobilization proc- 
ess, or they were men who had at- 
tended army and navy training schools 
where they had either qualified as pi- 
lots or had been washed out because 
they failed to reach the standards a flyer 
had to attain before he could get his 
wings. But in those days a pilot’s l- 
cense was not required, with the re- 
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sult that a pilot was as good as he 
talked, and some of those gypsies were 
first-class orators. 

The government, which only a few 
months earlier had laboured day and 
night to obtain as many airplanes as 
it could, suddenly found itself with 
more ships than it could possibly use. 
The outcome was that in no time at 
all the market was flooded with train- 
ing planes and other ex-military air- 
craft which were good enough when 
they left government hangars but not 
quite so dependable after they had 
been in the hands of gypsy flyers for 
a time. Gypsies had no need of hang- 
ars because they were always on the 


 o 
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go, and I regret to say that most of 
them did not have the respect for their 
ships which every pilot is supposed to 
have. The result was that sun, rain, 
and storm did their work on fabric 
and structure. In countless instances 
these elements served as advance 
agents of death. 

The gypsy pilot, like his valiant 
forerunner, the exhibition flyer, was 
picturesque. But when that is said all 
is said, because, as a class, he is re- 
sponsible for the tardy development 
of American air-mindedness. He flew 
when he was able to and earned his 
“five dollars for five minutes” when- 
ever he found passengers willing to 
go up. It did not matter if his motor 
was skipping, his struts shimmying, or 


his rudder loose. He flew his “‘crate”’ 
as long as it would hang together, with 
supreme disdain for consequences. At 
first he did a land-office business. His 
flying field was any handy cow pas- 
ture or town lot, his office was under 
his helmet, and his repair kit con- 
tained a hammer, some hay wire, a 
screwdriver, and a wrench. He flew, 
lived, and moved at a reckless and 
restless pace — happy-go-lucky, adven- 
turous soul who took things as he 
found them. A fellow who, in his way 
and day, was a Knight of the Air, who 
made a girlish heart beat a little faster 
and many a boy wish that he, too, 
could live the life of a gypsy pilot. 
But as time went on, as scores of 
pilots and passengers perished, as 


Professional airmen such as Al Williams shown below, barnstormer, air 
racer, speed flyer, and scores more like him, were the hard core of the 
post-war American air pioneers who helped push the fantastic growth 


of commercial aviation. 


Any old cow-pasture or open field served as base for the gypsy flyer 


of the early 1920's. 


gypsy planes turned out to be “‘flam- 
ing coffins” and “‘suicide planes,” the 
public began to look upon pilots with 
distrust and upon airplanes with sus- 
picion. The gypsy pilot not only de- 
stroyed his own business, but also 
created fear of airplanes in the pub- 
lic mind and planted the seed of mis- 
understanding of the real importance 
of aviation, which grew so rapidly that 
an extensive campaign of education 
was required to restore public faith 
in the airplane and to win the active 
public cooperation without which 


commercial aviation can neither sur- 
vive nor make headway. 

It would be grossly unfair to say 
that all the pilots of the early post- 
war period belonged to the gypsy 
species. There were any number of 
men who had capital which enabled 
them to establish permanent. flying 
fields where equipment was properly 
housed and cared for by expert me- 
chanics. These men... really laid the 
foundation upon which our present 
magnificent structure of commercial 
aviation has been built. 
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The Text of the Wing 


My memory’s of a hundred ships. 

I hear the song of the wind in the wire 

and the drumming roll of the gear on the 
meadow sod. 

I smell the pungent exhaust of the castor oil 

and the banana fragrance of the patch 

on the punctured wing. I reach out and warm 
my cold hand 

in the blue flame from the exhaust that leads back 

from the cowl. I wipe my goggles of the rusty 
water 

that boils from a laboring engine. 

And I refresh my heart as does he who drinks 
again 

from the spring of his boyhood. 


For these were my teachers, 

and they had a text beyond the skill of the flying. 

They taught of the virtue 

of patience with frailty, and of tenacity in 
decision, 

and of coolness in danger. 

Seven times seven they forgave my sins 

and compelled me to humility. 


I have heard these ancient ones 
called crates and kites and cages — 
but not by those they taught. 

They nurtured me a thousand hours 
before I ever saw a chute. 

Does that bespeak a qualm? 


If they were slow, they still were 

swiftest of all things on earth. 

And if they labored on the sky, 

how else might one be lifted up ten thousand feet 

above the highest hill? 

If they were frail, what other petard ever 

hoisted youth from where he saw far down the 
years 

the certain vision of a changing world? 
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The warp wing Caudron was a caprice in the 
gust, 
the Nieuport shed his linen in a dive, 
: the Jenny asked a favor in a stall, 
the Waco liked to flatten in a spin. 
The Mail Wing had a narrow-treaded gear. 
But if each took some special pilot skill, 
yet each taught something more than skill alone. 
And in the ultimate they built 
a happy band that loved life most — 
too much to hoard it for some distant day 
when years have rusted all of us away. 
— GILL Ross WILSON 


The first non-stop flight across the Atlantic Ocean (east to west) was an 
historic event in aviation. It was made on June 14-15, 1919, by two 
Britishers, Captain John Alcock and Lieutenant A. W. Brown, in a twin- 
engine open cockpit British Vickers-Vimy biplane bomber powered by 
350 horsepower Rolls-Royce engines. Both young men had flown in the 
RAF during the war and like hundreds of their fellow aviators they were 
infected by the “transatlantic fever.” 

A month before their feat, three U. S. Navy NC-4 flying boats had made 
the attempt. Two failed, but Lt. Commander Albert C. Read and his 
crew reached Europe, via stops en route at the Canary Islands. 

A $50,000 prize awaited the first non-stop flight. Brown and Alcock had 
their eyes on this reward when they took off from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land into a 40-mile-an-hour gale and headed for Europe, nearly 2,000 
miles away. 


The First Non-stop 
Transatlantic Flight 


| 
Arthur W. Dew . i 


CAPTAIN JOHN ALCOCK was a true son His few hazardous minutes in the air a 
of the blue. From the time he began at 17 had multiplied to more than i 
making his first crude glider at 16, 1,000 hours at the outbreak of the 
he lived for but one thing—to fly. war. Then, joining the Royal Air 
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Capt. John Alcock and Lt. A. W. Brown who split the $50,000 prize for the first 
non-stop Atlantic flight, June 14-15, 1919. 


Force he added nearly 3,000 more 
hours to his record teaching the 
knacks of the game to Allied flyers. 
He ended his war career by winning 
the D.S.C. with 500 hours in the air 
over the Dardanelles where he was 
finally taken prisoner, but only after 
he had dropped twenty tons of “eggs” 
about the ears of the exasperated 
Turks. 

Returning to England in Decem- 
ber, 1918, Alcock was soon flying 
again as a test pilot for Vickers, Ltd. 
Then the ban on transocean flying 
was lifted. The late Lord Northcliffe, 
through his London Daily Mail, of- 
fered a prize of $50,000 for the first 
non-stop hop across the Atlantic. Soon 
Jack Alcock was pestering Vickers di- 
rectors for permission to try for the 


prize.. But the directors were obdu- 
rate. It was too dangerous to allow 
men to risk their lives in such an 
attempt. It was suicide. But all of 
their objections and _ stubbornness 
melted under Alcock’s enthusiasm. He 
couldn’t fail, he told them. It would 
give the company unbounded pres- 
tige. He finally not only emerged with 
their consent, he had them _ con- 
vinced that it would be a mere picnic 
—something he did not -himself be- 
lieve. At any rate, once the company 
had decided to go in for the prize, he 
had the vast resources of the company 
behind him. It was up to him. He put 
on full speed. 

About this time Lieut. Arthur W. 
Brown was roaming about England 
also the victim of the transatlantic 
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bug. He had been born in Glasgow, 
of American parents. Trained as an 
engineer, he had spent much time in 
the United States. When the war 
came, he could not wait. He joined 
with the British, won a lieutenant’s 
commission and saw some bitter fight- 
ing with the gallant British First 
Army in Flanders. ‘Then, like so many 
others, he became convinced that life 
in the air was much to be preferred 
to the mud of the trenches. He ob- 
tained transfer to the R. A. F. and was 
trained and assigned to duty as an ob- 
server. Shot down twice, the second 
time he and his pilot stepped from 
their plane to find themselves behind 
the German lines — prisoners — a fate 
he suffered for nearly two years. 
Those long months left their in- 
delible mark on Brown but they did 
not destroy his love for flying. He 
studied navigation as a prisoner and 
soon after the Armistice he was travel- 
ing hither and yon trying to locate 
someone who would take his trans- 
atlantic flight ideas seriously. One day 
in his quest, he dropped into the office 
of Vickers. He heard a tall, powerful- 
ly-built blond young man_ talking 
about “Atlantic” and “flight.” They 
called him Captain Alcock. Brown 
pricked up his ears. Here was oppor- 
tunity at last. He introduced himself 
and learned that Vickers was quietly 
getting ready for a flight. There was 
no advertising the fact. Brown and 
Alcock had a long talk and the upshot 
of the chance meeting was the forma- 


tion of the first transatlantic flying 
partnership. Brown was then 33, Al- 
cock 27. 

The construction of the machine 
began on February 13, 1919. It was 
the 13th of its class, a powerful type 
of Vickers-Vimy bomber built to carry 
heavy loads of “eggs’’ long distances. 
The two flyers arrived in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, early in the morning 
of May 13. There were thirteen in the 
party; and only recalcitrant weather 
prevented Alcock’s carrying out his 
desire to start on June 13. 

Newfoundland, while it is nearer 
England than any other part of the 
North American Continent, is not 
noted for its aviation fields. Rolling 
rocky ground leaves few flat areas of 
sufficient size for a take-off. And those 
few places had been snapped up by 
prior expeditions. At Harbor Grace 
a crew of engineers and mechanics 
were hard at work under the direc- 
tion of Admiral Kerr grooming the 
huge four-motored Handley-Page At- 
lantic for an attempted crossing. Rayn- 
ham and Morgan’s party held another 
acceptable field while getting ready 
for the attempt in their Martinsyde. 
For other spots Newfoundland prof- 
iteers were demanding outrageous 
prices. One owner wanted $25,000 for 
the use of a stony field which could 
ordinarily have been purchased for a 
few cents an acre. Time was scarce. 
Any hour might bring news that the 
Handley-Page was off for Europe. 

Alcock and Brown spent days scur- 
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Alcock and Brown at the controls of their Vickers-Vimy bomber made 
the 1,980 mile flight from St. John’s, Newfoundland to Clifden, Ireland. 
Also on board were two black rag cats belonging to these courageous 
British aerial pioneers. 


rying about over the rocky island 
looking for locations. It was disheart- 
ening. All Newfoundland seemed to 
be on end. And then Alcock, with 
characteristic determination, decided 
to construct his own field. Picking out 
the least rolling spot he could obtain, 
he soon had a gang of workmen busy 
with picks and shovels. ‘They blasted, 
dug, leveled. Walls and fences melted 
away and soon there appeared a fairly 
flat, east-west runway some eight or 
nine hundred feet long — little enough 
for a six-ton bomber to fight her way 
into the air. 

Mr. Muller, head of the Vickers 
aviation department, arrived with the 
mechanics and the crated plane on 
May 26. No hangar was available. The 
craft had to be erected in the open 
air. It was only after curious onlook- 
ers began to test the fabric of the 
wings with the tips of their umbrellas 


. 


that Alcock had a rope fence set up to 
protect the machine. Then followed 
long days of hard work. Sixteen hours 
a day was the rule with Alcock setting 
the example for his men. No detail 
was too minute for him to attend to, 
no task too hard for him to lend a 
hand. His example was inspiring. And 
yet there was no needless bustle. The 
only time Alcock was seen to hurry 
was when he found a tipsy native lean- 
ing against the fuselage knocking the 
ashes off his cigar while a fuel tank 
was being filled a few feet away. The 
uninvited visitor was vistbly sobered 
by the speed with which he cleared 
the ropes. 

Careful preparations were bearing 
fruit. The bomber took shape rapid- 
ly. She was practically assembled a 
week ahead of the time they had 
hoped to make the first flight. The 
big biplane with her 67-foot wing- 
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spread was a worthy craft, member 
of a distinguished family of ships 
which had done heroic work bombing 
the enemy. And she herself would 
have thus gone to an unsung end had 
the war continued. 

But fate singled this ship for fame. 

It was decreed that, instead of leav- 
ing a path of death and destruction 
in her wake, she should blaze an un- 
known trail above the waters of the 
North Atlantic, carrying two men. 

She was powered by two 350 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce engines set between the 
wings on either side of the fuselage, 
each turning a four-bladed propeller. 
Double sets of wheels were under 
each side of the body with one single 
wheel suspended from beneath the 
forward end of the cockpit to prevent 
her turning on end. The observer’s 
pit in her nose was converted into a 
close but comfortable cabin for pilot 
and navigator. Gasoline tanks replaced 
her bomb racks within the steel frame- 
work. . 

The finishing touches were made 
on Monday morning, June g, just 
twenty-seven days after Alcock and 
Brown had arrived. On that day they 
made the first successful trial trip set- 
ting her down on the improvised, 
made-to-order field. The second flight 
was made three days later on June 12. 
The third time her wheels left Amer- 
ica’s soil for their final resting place 
in South Kensington Museum. 

The tests completed, there followed 
the inevitable waiting for the propi- 
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tious moment. From Harbor Grace 
came news of feverish haste on the 
part of the Handley-Page crew. Rayn- 
ham and Morgan had crashed in their 
Martinsyde while trying to get into 
the air. Hawker and Grieve had dis- 
appeared a month previously into the 
eastern sky only to be acclaimed days 
later as those raised from the dead 
after rescue at sea by the Mary. Read 
and his heroic crew in the NC-4 had 
landed at Plymouth, first to cross the 
Atlantic by air. These were stirring 
times. Would it be a race across with 
the Handley? Only time could tell. 
One thing was certain. Alcock and 
Brown would not wait for a second 
favorable occasion; and they would 
not be too particular about what the 
weather had to offer. 

The thirteenth of June brought fa- 
vorable weather reports. That was the 
day that the boys wanted to be off. 
Westerly winds were reported all the 
way across. Not in weeks had such a 
condition existed. But the gale at St. 
John’s spelled disaster to any heavily 
laden bomber trying to get into the 
air, especially in the seven or eight 
hundred feet alloted to the Vickers- 
Vimy. Better luck might turn up on 
the fourteenth and so the two friends 
decided to wait. They retired at 7 
o'clock that night for the first real 
night’s sleep since arrival. 

But morning found a 4o-mile gale 
still ripping out of the west. No mat- 
ter, there were details to be looked 
after. Alcock superintended installa- 
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tion of a new axle. Brown puttered 
with his wireless. Eleven o'clock. 
Everything was in shape. Alcock con- 
sulted with Muller, who refused to 
permit an attempt at take-off. It looked 
like Alcock begged, he 
pleaded, and Muller, finally worn 
down by his own hopes and the en- 
treaties of the pilot, gave way. “All 
right Jack, I'll take the responsibility 
for the start. Let her go.” 

And so the big bomber, gray and 
greasy from many handlings, without 
a name and without a christening, was 
pushed by affectionate hands from 
her rope enclosure. ‘The men slipped 
on their heated flying suits. Two 
black rag cats, Alcock’s “Lucky Jim” 
and Brown’s ““Twinkletoe’’ safely on 
board, the mail loaded, a tiny Amer- 
ican flag in Brown’s pocket, 870 gal- 
lons of fuel in her tanks. 

It is nearly noon when the port en- 
gine snaps into action. ‘Twelve min- 
utes later and the starboard motor 
adds to the din. For six long minutes 
there is nothing but the purr from 
the exhausts of the two Rolls-Royces 
impatient to be off on their long 
grind across the Atlantic. 

Alcock listens. They sound sweet to 
his practical ear. They are function- 
ing perfectly. There is a final wring- 
ing of hands. They take their places. 

At 12:10 the chocks are pulled as 
Captain Alcock opens both throttles 
wide open. The motors respond with 
a deafening roar. A whirlwind of dust 
envelops the onlookers. The Vickers- 


suicide. 


Vimy begins to move. She gathers 
speed rapidly. Can he make it? None 
knows better than he and Lieutenant 
Brown at his side of the tremendous 
odds against getting their machine off 
the ground on that short runway. He 
must clear the first hedge at seven 
hundred feet. Will the motors stand 
the strainr 

Wheels still on the ground. Won’t 
she ever get up speed? They'll surely 
crash! Four hundred, five hundred 
feet. Hooray! Daylight shows beneath 
her wheels. She clears the hedge. She 
is in the air. Now she disappears over 
the knoll. Down again! No, she re- 
appears, fighting desperately for alti- 
tude. She clears the far knoll. Now 
she disappears again. Alcock dares not 
try to turn at the low altitude. He can 
only keep on flying westward. Min- 
utes pass but no plane. Spectators rush 
for their cars and drive madly down 
the road westward expecting to find 
a wrecked machine and dying crew. 
But ah, what is that? A distant purr- 
ing growing louder, it swells into a 
roar. Here she comes. Thank God, 
they are three hundred feet in the air. 
They have made it! The Vickers-Vimy 
and Alcock have proved their mettle. 
They have won their bitterest fight 
with the elements. Alcock is heading 
straight out to sea. He is making no 
attempt to climb higher. The fight is 
half won. 

Then followed a weird ride through 
the fog- and storm-laden air of the 
North Atlantic such as none have en- 
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countered since and lived to tell. 
Lieutenant Brown had scarcely had 
time to get his instruments in order 
and to shoot the sun before the craft 
plunged into a mass of fog and mist 
which rendered hopeless anything but 
dead reckoning. He didn’t have time 
to send a wireless message before the 
propeller of his wireless generator 
blew off. 

An hour passed. The motors set- 
tling down to the long pull, droned 
on in perfect rhythm. Pop! Pop! Pop! 
What was that? The starboard motor 
began to cough and rattle. A sharp 
stacatto note sounded above its deep- 
throated roar. Hearts beat faster as 
they gazed anxiously to locate the 
trouble. What a relief! Nothing but 
a piece of pipe burned away allowing 
three cylinders to exhaust directly in- 
to the air. 

Motors take the attributes of hu- 
man friends under such circum- 
stances. Good old Rolls-Royce. They 
want to get to Ireland badly too. But 
Brown, from his seat, saw the flames 
from the broken pipe impinge direct- 
ly on a stay wire. He saw the wire 
grow red hot and snap. He did not 
tell his companion. The Vickers was 
a powerful bird. It would take more 
than a broken stay wire to wing her. 
It was too late to return to America 
and safety back and below. Alcock said 
afterwards that he would have turned 
back had he known of the broken stay 
but that statement was not taken seri- 
ously by those who knew Jack AI- 


cock’s trait of carrying on under 
difficulties. 

The sun sank behind them —a red 
blotch in a gray setting. Then night 
began to draw the darkness even clos- 
er around them. The Vickers-Vimy 
plunged on through the night, the 
master of her own fate. Only twice 
did they catch a glimpse of the stars 
long enough to take their bearings. 
But each “sight” told them a pleasant 
tale of a powerful tailwind adding 
many miles to their ground speed. 
Then came the inevitable rain. Ice 
began to form on the wings — the an- 
athema of all who fly. The speed in- 
dicator froze. The pilot lost all sense 
of the horizontal. The motors began 
to race as the craft nosed downward. 
Alcock throttled them down. 

The altimeter reading dropped 
steadily, five thousand, four, three 
thousand feet. The pilot was power- 
less. He didn’t know up from down. 
Two thousand, one thousand feet. 
Downward they plunged in a steep 
spiral. The altimeter indicated only 
five hundred feet. What if it should 
be wrong? They might hit the water 
any instant now. No use to do any- 
thing. There would be no chance for 
life at that speed. Did the fog extend 
to the water’s surface? 

And then suddenly the craft burst 
into the clearing. There was the sea, 
a few feet away, not level, but ex- 
tending up to them at a sickening 
angle. Alcock took one lightning 
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glance and even that quickly regained 
his sense of direction. A quick pull 
on the stick and the plane flattened 
out a few feet above the waves whose 
crests seemed to leap up angrily, cha- 
grined to lose their prey. They had 
looped the loop and were heading 
back westwardly. The craft swung 
back to the east in a long circle as the 
air-speed indicator began to function. 
Another crisis had passed. 

And so the short night passed in 
tenseness. A hazy shot on the sun was 
possible. They were nearing Europe. 
Alcock’s hands and feet had never left 
the controls. The men had eaten little 
and slept none. Daylight came. The 
motors roared on, unheard now. And 
then as suddenly as it had enveloped 
them, the haze cleared and there, far 


below and ahead, could be seen the 
Emerald Isle, their goal. They had 
made 1,980 miles at the amazing speed 
of 120 miles an hour. They had left 
America sixteen and one-half hours 
ago. They had cut by days the fastest 
previous crossing. They had con- 
quered the Atlantic. 

The subsequent landing at Clifden 
Bay in the bog and the damaging of 
the Vickers detracted nothing from 
the wonder of their feat. Knighthoods, 
medals, receptions, honors of all kinds 
followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. Nor were they too soon for Sir 
John Alcock. He lived but six brief 
months to enjoy his well-earned hon- 
ors. He met death in the air over Nor- 
mandy on December 20, 1919, while 
flying to open an air show at Rouen. 


One airman’s intrepid night flight on Washington’s Birthday in 1921 
convinced skeptical government officials that the U. S. mail could be 
flown coast-to-coast by airplane. James H. “Jack” Knight was that airman 
and his feat is one of the epic stories in American aviation. 


The Daredevil Flying Postmen 


Frank J. Taylor 


SHORTLY after midnight of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, February 22, 1921, a 
great crisis occurred in the infancy of 
American commercial aviation. The 
scene was the chilly, primitive Omaha 
airport. At 1:10 A.M. a little group 
of anxious listeners, after waiting far 
into the night, heard a welcome 
sound, the gunning of a Liberty mo- 
_tor in the overcast that hung above 
the air strip. Guided by impromptu 
lighting from blazing drums of gaso- 
line, a cumbersome De Havilland 
plane dropped smoothly to the ground 
and taxied to the hangar. Out stepped 
pilot James H. Knight, better known 
as Jack “Skinny” Knight, slapping his 
cold gloved hands to start his sluggish 
corpuscles circulating. After shaking 
hands with the reception committee 
Knight looked around apprehensive- 


ly. 


‘“Who’s going to take her on from 
herer” he asked. : 

“Nobody,” replied Airport Man- 
ager Bill Votaw. “Your relief man 
washed out at Chicago. It looks like 
the flight’s off.” 

Nobody said anything for a mo- 
ment that seemed like a fateful hour 
— which it was. Finally Knight pulled 
out his big watch and studied it. | 

“It’s too damn bad to get halfway 
across the continent and have the 
flight fizzle out,” he said. “I’m going 
to take this mail on to Chicago.” 

“Jack, you’ve never flown the Oma- 
ha-Chicago leg, even in daylight,” 
protested Votaw. 

“T know, but I can make it, if they'll 
keep on lighting bonfires.” 

While he warmed his chilled bones 
and sipped black coffee in the all- 
night beanery across from the hangar, 
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James H. “Jack” Knight in the cockpit of his De Havilland airmail 


plane. Photo shows radio installation which in those days was quite 


ineffective. 


Jack Knight studied a Rand-McNally 
road map, the next best excuse for an 
airway map anyone could find at the 
airport. In fact, there were no airway 
maps because there were no airways 
on that cold, blustery winter night 
of 1921. That was the reason Jack 
Knight and nine other daredevil fly- 
ing postmen were voluntarily flying 
the airmail by night as well as by day 
across the continent from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, and vice versa, 
guided only by beacon fires lighted 
by enthusiastic farmers and chambers 
of commerce across the prairies. By 
their reckless demonstration the fly- 
ing postmen hoped to persuade Con- 
gress that, with lighted airways, they 
could cut coast-to-coast mail time in 
half. 


The intrepid winged postmen, most 
of them World War I veterans, had 
been flying the mail over stretches of 
the Post Office coast-to-coast route, the 
same main line across the country coy- 
ered by the overland stage, the pony 
express, the pioneer transcontinental 
railroads, and the earliest motor high- 
ways, since May 15, 1919. On that 
date they had inaugurated the Chi- 
cago-Cleveland run; then followed by 
flying the “hell stretch”. from Cleve- 
land to New York. Gradually, the 
rqute was extended to Omaha and San 
Francisco. In less than two years, fly- 
ing the mail by day and putting it on 
trains by night, they had cut the New 
York-San Francisco mail time from 
ninety hours, all rail, to seventy-two 
hours by plane and rail together. One 
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in four of the forty pilots who pio- 
neered the airmail lost his life in a 
crash, and thirty out of the original 
forty were to die flying the post. 

But as of the tail end of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1921, while Jack 
Knight sipped his coffee and pored 
over his map, the United States gov- 
ernment had concluded that air mail 
was a failure, except for a few die- 
hard enthusiasts. Nowhere on earth 
was there successful day-and-night air 
mail operation. The Wilson adminis- 
tration, which had pioneered the idea 
of flying the mail, was going out of 
office, come March 4. The incoming 
Harding administration was com- 
mitted to a return to normalcy, in- 
cluding less expenditure of public 
funds. As a last-gasp effort to save civil 
aeronautics, the postal authorities, un- 
der hard-driving Assistant Postmaster 
General Otto Praeger, and the volun- 
teer flying postmen had decided to fly 
the mail for one night without bea- 
cons or landing lights or navigational 
aids other than bonfires. They picked 
Washington’s birthday, at the tag-end 
of winter, as the last possible moment 
to arouse popular enthusiasm and 
spur the outgoing Congress to action. 

Bad luck plagued the crucial dem- 
onstration from the start. The two 
westbound flights washed out because 
of unflyable weather over the grave- 
yard run between New York and 
Cleveland. One eastbound flight ended 
in a crash in Nevada, but in the pre- 
dawn darkness Pilot Farr Nutter 


climbed from San Francisco’s Crissey 
Field, alongside the Golden Gate, to 
12,000 feet and cleared the Sierra 
Nevada about daylight. At Reno, Pi- 
lot Jack Eaton took over and winged 
the load of mail to Salt Lake City, 
where Pilot Jimmy Murray picked it 
up. Murray, pulling into Cheyenne 
Field at 4:57 that afternoon, turned the 
mail over to Pilot Frank Yeager, who 
winged it to North Platte, Nebraska. 
There he found Jack Knight, just out 
of a hospital after suffering a broken 
nose a week before in a rough land- 
ing, waiting to fly the Omaha leg in 
the historic flight. Knight was held 
up three hours until 10:45 while me- 
chanics repaired a broken tail skid 
on his plane. Bonfires, kept blazing 
by impromptu ground crews at sev- 
eral Nebraska cities, guided him on 
the nonexistent beam, but he was long 
overdue when the watchers at Omaha 
heard his motor. 

About 2 A.M., after waiting for 
the snowstorm to ease up, Knight took — 
off from Omaha on the flight that was 
to make him a legendary hero of civil- 
ian aviation. He flew a compass course 
for Des Moines, but a strong cross- 
wind from the north made navigation 
difficult, and he had to pilot the bulky 
De Havilland with its whining struts 
crabwise to hold his course. Every few 
minutes he studied the road map on 
his knees with the aid of a flashlight. 
Then he peered over the side of the 
cockpit for a railroad or a highway 
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to check his course. Each time he used 
the flashlight, it blinded his eyes for 
seeing through the darkness. Then 
low clouds hit the earth and he 
bumped along, buffeted by the winds, 
flying by dead reckoning. No longer 
were there bonfires to reassure him. 
It was one man, two wings, and a 
Liberty motor against the night, the 
weather, and the hazard of finding a 
place to land. 

Knight flew for what seemed an 
eternity, watching the fuel gauge 
swinging ominously. He caught the 
twinkle of lights through a hole in 
the clouds, dropped down to catch a 
glimpse of the dome of the capital at 
Des Moines. There was too much 
snow on the ground to risk a landing, 
so he cut in his emergency tank of 
fuel and followed a railroad track to 
Iowa City, one of the emergency stops 
for the flight, with barely enough gas 
for twenty minutes’ flying. At Iowa 
City he could see no lights marking 
the landing field. He gunned his 
Liberty to waken the sleeping town. 
Suddenly a red flare burst in a field, 
and Knight pulled his plane along- 
side it. A sleepy old Swede greeted 
him. He was the night watchman. 

“Everybody goes home when they 
hear the flight is off,” he told Knight, 
“but I hear your engine and I light a 
fuse anyway.” 

“It’s a good thing you did,” said 
Knight. “My gas tank is dry. Got any 
gas?” 

Together they rolled out a drum of 


fuel and poured the gas into the 
plane’s tanks. Knight taxied to the 
end of the field and took off with the 
aid of a brace of flares marking the 
end of the runway, and pointed to- 
ward Chicago. He soared above the 
clouds with only the stars to keep him 
company, until dawn tinged over the 
eastern horizon. The fog broke and 
he saw underneath him a welcome 
sight. Maywood Field, the Chicago air 
strip used by the flying postmen. For 
the first time the faithful Liberty 
coughed and faltered, after pounding 
through the long night on all twelve 
cylinders. 

“Go ahead and quit, we'll make it 
anyhow,” said Knight aloud to the 
engine as he glided down to the field. 

Pulling his creaking limbs out of 
the cockpit, Knight found himself the 
center of a jubilant, excited throng 
of people. Women in evening gowns 
kissed him and men in dinner jackets 
wrung his hand. News wires had 
flashed the story of his thrilling flight, 
and word had spread through Chi- 
cago’s night clubs. Hundreds of pa- 
trons, instead of going home, had 
taxied out to the airport to greet him. 
Newspapers headlined him as a hero. 
In a plane already warmed up, Pilot 
Webster flew the mail to Cleveland, 
where Pilot Ernie Allison picked it 
up and soared over the hell stretch 
to Hazelhurst Field on Long Island. 
Letters that had left San Francisco the 
day before were in New York in 33 
hours and g0 minutes, cutting the 
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The Lindbergh Beacon Light atop the Palm-Olive Building in Chicago, 
Illinois. Beacon lights of this type, in addition to barrel oil fires lighted 
on the ground along the flight path of night airmail planes, were the 
only navigational aids available. Low ceiling and bad weather ren- 
dered them almost useless to the flyers. 


transcontinental time to less than half. 

The headlines that screamed from 
the newspapers that afternoon con- 
tinued to heroize Knight. Read one — 
“Jack Knight, ace of mail service, 
hailed.” Another proclaimed the ‘“‘con- 
quest of the air; night-rider’s story of 
perils he meets in the sky.” “A daring 
flight by night keeps air mail going,” 
announced another prophetically. The 
daring flight of one pilot had caught 
the public’s fancy and dramatized air 
transport as no other advance did, 
until even Jack Knight’s feat was 
eclipsed by another daredevil flying 
postman, who had bailed out of mail 
planes, twice, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
in his epic solo flight across the At- 
lantic six years later. 

Another of Jack Knight’s adven- 
tures, this time as a beginner on the 
then dangerous New York-Cleveland 
leg over the Alleghenies, illustrates 


the hazards of the early seat-of-the- 
pants flying era. Like other pilots on 
this run, Knight kept a notebook of 
names of farmers with phones along 
the route. Sometimes the numbers 
were useful to call after a crash; more 
often they proved helpful when the 
ceiling closed down around Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, and a pilot had 
to telephone ahead to ask how far a 
farmer could see through the rain or 
the fog. A typical “weather report” 
was: 

“Well, I can see Slocum’s barn.” 

“How far is that?” 

“Oh, just across the east forty.” 

That meant visibility fair, go ahead 
and fly. 

The early airmen flew the high- 
ways, the railroads, and even tele- 
phone lines through the Alleghenies. 
They wanted to be sure they could 
see the sides of the canyons, or that 
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they could see the tunnels through 
which a railroad sometimes ducked, 
in time to pull up over the hill and 
pick up the rails on the other side. 
Pilot “Pop” Anglim was following a 
railroad track near Bellefonte one day 
when the road dove into a tunnel. 
Anglim was a wartime flyer and 
promptly did an Immelmann turn, 
which sent him back up the railroad 
the way he came, but upside down. 
Straightening out, he decided he was 
taking the wrong railroad, so he re- 
turned to the next junction and 
changed to the right one. 

A postman could have flown above 
the overcast. But with no radio beam 
to check his flight and no accurate 
way to measure ground speed, he 
never knew exactly where he was or 
when to come down. Also, the post- 
men were afraid of ice on the wings, 
which added weight and taxed the 
underpowered engines beyond their 
capacity. Out west, there were peaks 
high enough to serve as landmarks 
above the overcast, but over the AI- 
leghenies a pilot who flew above the 
fog was flying blind. Postman J. Dean 
Hill, when he left Bellefonte, invari- 
ably lighted a long cigar and puffed 
leisurely as he flew. When the stogie 
burned down to two inches in length, 
he figured it was time to come down 
over the Jersey meadows. Hill always 
claimed that his stogie was the first 
instrument to aid commercial flyers. 

Jack Knight belonged to the oppo- 
site school, a pilot who stayed below 


the clouds where he could check land- 
marks. Leaving Cleveland for Belle- 
fonte, as a dense fog dropped over 
Ohio one day, he hugged the high- 
way to keep on course. When the 
houses and trees began clipping by 
him, he knew he was only forty feet 
off the ground. Too low! Pulling up, 
he found a power line and flew above 
it east, so close he barely missed the 


tops of the poles. When the hills of 


western Pennsylvania rose beside his 
plane, he climbed to 8,oo00 feet and 
followed a compass course for Belle- 
fonte. He flew for two hours on top 
without finding a hole through which 
to come down. Then he nosed down 
through the thick soup. 

Suddenly Knight thought of Charlie 
Lambert, who had crashed into a hill- 
side only three days before while 
dropping through the clouds like that. 
He pulled up on top again, consid- 
ered bailing out, as “Slim” Lindbergh 
had done twice, parachuting down 
safely. Instead, Knight pulled out a 
notebook and jotted down his last 
will and testament. Slipping the note- 
book into his jacket pocket, he pointed 
the plane down through the overcast. 
At 3,000 feet he leveled off. He knew 
that the peaks around Bellefonte rose 
2,600 feet, and that Bellefonte Field 
was in the 1,200-foot elevation. There 
was nothing in sight but the thick, 
soupy fog, so he dropped down to 
2,500 feet. Still no mountainside rose 
up to slap him. He nosed down slow- 
ly until he reached 1,500 feet. Nothing 
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Among other types of airmail planes was the Laird with a Whirlwind 
(Wright J-4B Engine) shown here. All were open cockpit models, ex- 
posing the pilots to all the vicious elements of weather and temperature. 


but fog. Lost completely, he eased 
down gingerly to 1,200, then 1,100 
feet. Suddenly a concrete road loomed 
out of the mist 100 feet below. 

He followed the road in a course as 
crooked as a snake’s backbone. Even- 
tually it ran through a town. Knight 
circled around the water tank and 
read the sign on it — ‘““Miffinburg Car- 
riage Works.” That stood his hair on 
end. He had dropped into one of the 
wildest, narrowest canyons in the 
Alleghenies, where a mile either way 
meant a crash into a hillside. But at 
least he knew where he was and could 
follow the road into Bellefonte, which 
lay smothered in fog. When the 
ground crew heard his motor droning 


over the airport, they ignited the 
drum of gasoline to send up a column 
of smoke, around which Knight spi- 
raled to a safe landing. 

Years later in 1942, when Jack 
Knight had retired from active flying - 
to become director of public educa- 
tion for United Air Lines, he came 
across the old notebook and did some 
figuring. He had flown almost 2,000,- 
ooo miles since writing the last will 
and testament at 8,000 feet above the 
clouds without making any use of it. 
But he and hundreds of other pilots 
had use for a lot of other ideas jotted 
down in the little black book while 
he was flying by the seat of his pants 
for tough old Uncle Sam. 
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Today, once every three minutes around the clock somewhere in the 
world, a giant B-47 or B-52 jet bomber of the Strategic Air Command ts 
refueled in flight. The technique ts done with scientific precision at speeds 
near Mach I (the speed of sound) and altitudes above 30,000 feet. Mid-air 
refueling gives our nuclear-carrying bombers range to fly anywhere on the 
globe and return. 

In 1929, mid-air refueling was used by Major Carl Spaatz and Capt. Iva 
Eaker when they set a world endurance record in the Question Mark of 
150 hours, 40 minutes. 

It was first thought of and done, however, as an air show trick in July 
of 1921 by barnstormer and professional speed and stunt flyer Frank 
Hawks. Hawks was one of the great names in early aviation and a flyer 
who did just about everything there was to do with an airplane. 

Here, by the same Frank Hawks, is the story of the birth of an aerial 
technique which became a major development in military airpower. 


Barnstorming Days 


Frank Hawks 


THINGS were pretty dull around the 
airport — especially for a fellow who 
had been barnstorming the wilds of 
Arizona in a stolen ship. So I made a 
deal with Emory Rogers whereby I 
was to take one of his Standards and 
go out on barnstorming trips of a 
week or so duration in various local- 
ities that had thus far been more or 
less overlooked by enterprising air- 
men. Business was slow coming to us, 
so we adopted an old principle of eco- 
nomics and went out after the busi- 
ness. Rogers and I split the net re- 
turns from these expeditions fifty- 
fifty. I worked alone . . . until Sep- 


tember 15 when I ran across a chap 
who had bought a Hispano-Suiza- 
motored Standard, considerably more 
powerful than the OX-5 jobs I had 
been flying. He was looking for a pilot 
to go out barnstorming with it on the 
usual basis of profit-splitting. As I 
had only a roaming commission with 
Rogers and this looked like a better 
opportunity to make money, owing to 
the greater passenger capacity of the 
Hisso Standard, I jumped at the 
chance and was soon out on the road 
again leading the gypsy life of the 
barnstorming pilot. 

Earl Dougherty had now established 
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A prince among early barnstormers, one of Frank Hawks’ early feats 


was flying a glider across the United States, towed behind another 
airplane. Here is Hawks in the cockpit of his soaring glider. 


a little field of his own at Long Beach 
and was struggling along trying to 
make a go of it. His place was as much 
of a base as I had anywhere and both 
of us were always figuring up new 
stunts to attract the crowds, for crowds 
inevitably meant business in the form 
of passenger hops. Mere acrobatic fly- 
ing had come to be something of a 
drug on the aeronautical market and 
to revive the public’s flagging inter- 
est, I had tied up with a chap named 
Wesley May, a wing-walker and para- 
chute-jumper, He and I would put on 
our act, which included straight and 
fancy wing-walking, loops with May 
standing on the top wing and some- 
times even a transfer by Wesley from 
my ship to Dougherty’s. Then May 
would do his parachute jump and I 
would proceed to capitalize on the 
free performance by landing and 
starting to take up the cash customers. 

Even this was beginning to drag 
with the crowds, so Dougherty, May 
and I got our heads together in an 


effort to figure out something new. 
The scheme that we evolved was to 
make aviation history, though none 
of us had that in mind —we were 
more interested just then in making 
bread and butter. Briefly, it was to 
refuel one aircraft in flight from an- 
other and we advertised our coming 
stunt far and wide as a new “thriller” 
in the profession of thrills. 

“That'll bring ’em out,’ Dougherty 
declared, ‘‘and then we'll clean up on 
passenger hops.” 

When the time came to carry out 
this hazardous and daring plan, a five- 
gallon can of gasoline was strapped 
on Wesley’s back and I took off with 
him crouched on the top wing of my 
Standard. Dougherty already was up 
in his Jenny and after manoeuvring 
long enough to build up the right 
amount of suspense among those 
watching —or rather to give our 
“barker” on the ground a chance to 


build it up—we flew alongside the 
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The Standard SJ-1, “OX-5” from which Frank Hawks performed his first aerial 
refueling to a Jenny, as an exhibition stunt in July 1921, to thrill crowds below. 


Shown over Burbank, California, is the air refueling technique in action, as Maj. 


Carl Spaatz and Capt. Ira Eaker flew a world endurance record in the Question 
Mark of 150 hours, 40 minutes in 1929 — eight years after Frank Hawks first did 
it as a stunt. 


other ship. May stood up and Dough- 
erty jockeyed his Jenny in until his 
lower wing was over-lapping our up- 
per one. Then the daring wing-walk- 
er, who would have been courting 
death under any circumstances dur- 
ing such a mid-air transfer from plane 
to plane without a parachute but was 
doubly handicapped now with his 
awkward burden of fuel, reached up 
and grabbed the wing-skid of Dough- 


erty’s ship, lifting himself calmly onto 
the other plane as I dropped down to 
give them leeway. Then, in full sight 
of the crowd and to the accompani- 
ment of mad cheering which none of 
us could hear, he walked down the 
length of the wing to the fuselage and 
poured his can of gasoline into the 
Jenny’s regular gas tank. The first suc- 
cessful refueling flight in the world 
had been completed! 


The Last Bouquet 


I’ve flown ’em all from then till now 

‘The big ones and the small, 

I’ve looped and zoomed and dove and spun 
And climbed ’em to a stall, 

I’ve flown ’em into wind and storm, 
Through thunder clouds and rain 

And thrilled the folks who watched me roll 
My wheels along their train. 


I’ve chased the steers across the range, 
The geese from off the bay, 

I’ve flown between the Princeton towers 
When Harvard came to play, 

I’ve clipped the wires from public poles 
The blossoms from the trees 

And scared my best friends half to death 
With stunts far worse than these. 


The rules and codes and zones they form 


Are not for such as I, 


Who like the great wild eagles fling 
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My challenge to the sky, | 
A bold, free spirit charging fierce 
Across the fallow land — 
And don’t you like these nice white flowers : 
I’m holding in my hand? ; | 
— GILL Ross WILson | 
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The “air circus’ became a great American institution in the 1920’s and 
early 30’s. Flyers had a “Pandora’s box” of ingenious aerial tricks; any- 
thing new that would get out a crowd would be tried. People wanted 
thrills and at this particular air show, barnstormer Slats Rodgers gave 
them exactly what they wanted to see. 


Air Circus 


Hart Stilwell and Slats Rodgers 


THE AIR SHOWS we put on in those 
days weren't all alike. We kept trying 
to think up new stunts. Usually there 
was an advance man who booked the 
show on a percentage basis, ten per 
cent gross plus advertising, and we all 
gambled for our money on spot land- 
ings, racing, dead-stick landings, and 
maybe a pants race. 

The pants race always gave the 
crowd a kick. They would line up 
four or five ships side by side, and 
close to each ship they would mark a 
circle, about eight feet in diameter, 
with lime. Then, when the pilots got 
their motors going, the flag man 
would give them the signal and off 
they would go. They didn’t go far, for 
the idea was to get back to that circle 
as fast as you could once you were in 
the air. 

When you got back, you had to 
jump out of the ship, take off your 
pants, leave them inside the circle, 
then get back in the ship and take off 
again. Then back you came and 


jumped out and put your pants back 
on. 

Zippers sure would have helped in 
those races. But most of us were smart 
enough not to have anything but- 
toned when we started. 

The winner of the race would get 
maybe seventy-five bucks. The take 
in cash wasn’t always so good at the 
gate because so many people figured 
they could stay outside and see it free, 
which they could. 

I did pretty good in the pants races, 
mainly because I could get out of the 
ship and get my pants off and get 
back in the ship so fast. I didn’t do 
so good in acrobatics, but I sure gave 
the crowd a show on low flying, and 
before long I began getting jobs haul- 
ing the stunt men who would walk 
on wings and all that sort of thing. 
The wing-walkers and other stunt 
men I knew liked to have me fly them 
even if I did fly wild because they 
figured I never got excited. 
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One of the attractions that drew crowds to air shows during this period 
was parachute jumping, still in its infancy. Here two demonstration 
“chutists” cling to the top wings of a DH-4 just before releasing their 
grip and sliding backward into the air. When Slats Rodgers sometimes 
released dummies which tumbled to the ground without blossoming 
parachutes, the crowd really got the thrill they were seeking. 


Around two-thirty in the afternoon 
we got the show going. I was to fly 
Gene Brewer, the trick man, on the 
wings. The crowds that always showed 
for that stunt just knew someday I'd 
throw Gene off and he’d bust wide 
open like a watermelon when he hit 
the ground. He didn’t wear a para- 
chute — so if he ever let go, that was 
it. 

Well, that time we rigged it so we 
could give the crowd what it wanted. 
We were going to bust Gene Brewer 
wide open for them. I took Gene up 
and he went all over the wings and 
back to the tail section—gave the 
crowd a big thrill, and he gave me a 
thrill, too. The way that man could 
crawl around on a ship made the skin 
on your back crawl. | 

That was just a preview, though. 

The main event was to take place 


later, around five-thirty. I was to take 
Brewer up again, and he was to climb 
out of the cockpit onto the wings 
while I was looping. That’s when we 
were going to flash the dummy on 
them. 

We had put the dummy in the 
turtleback of Slim Madison’s car. Slim 
was one of the boys who helped me 
with the show. I taxied down to the 
north end of the field to pick up the 
dummy. The fellow with Slim was 
supposed to go up with me and throw 
the dummy out when I got upside 
down. But when I got there the guy 
said, “Hell, no. You fellows are too 
damn crazy for me.” 

“T thought you were a four-flusher 
from the start,” I said. 

I got in the ship, strapped myself 
in, and told Slim to give me the 
dummy. I hauled it in and put it in 
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my lap. With that dummy in the cock- 
pit I could barely move the stick, but 
I shoved off. The crowd wanted a 
show — I'd give them one. 

I got up to about 1,500 feet, went 
for a loop, and at the top of the loop, 
when I was upside down, I let the 
dummy go off on his own. Worked 
just fine. He went twisting and whirl- 
ing down and fell right in the center 
of the field. 

Our ambulance man who was on 
the inside had a good start by the 
time the dummy was on the way 
down, and he got to the dummy about 
the time the other ambulances got 
started. 

There were around 16,000 people 
out for that show, and the whole mob 
of them started swarming toward the 
spot where the dummy hit. But be- 
fore they could get there our ambu- 
lance man had the dummy in his car 
and was headed for the Elm Street 
Hospital. The cops were clearing the 
way. They sure were nice to that 
dummy — had their sirens wide open 
rushing him to a doctor. 

When they got to the hospital and 


opened the door and dragged out the 


dummy, one of the cops slammed his 
cap down on the ground and jumped 
on it. “I'll have that Slats Rodgers in 
jail in fifteen minutes,” he said. 

I was still up there where things 


_ were quiet, except for the motor. I 


was looping and spinning, just relax- 
ing and enjoying myself, wondering 
how the dummy was getting along. 
Finally I landed, taxied up close to 


the hangar, and sat there, waiting to 
see what would happen next. 

A little kid came running up to me 
and yelled, “Slats, they’re after you.” 

I saw them, a bunch of cops head- 
ing my way. I gunned it — blew 
enough sand to slow down the cops, 
and got away. The cops arrested some 
of the fellows in on the dummy deal 
and sat around waiting for me. Final- 
ly I came on in. 

“What'd you run away for?” one 
cop asked me. 

“T went for a ride,” I said. 

“We want you.” 

“T don’t think it’s any city cop’s 
business what happens here,” I said. 
“We're out in the country.” 

“We'll see,” the cop said. “You en- 
dangered the lives of hundreds of 
people doing those tricks.” 

Those were new cops, put in after 
the change in city administration — 
not the old gang who were friends of 
mine. 

‘Partner,’ I said, “the people came 
out here to see somebody get killed. I 
made them think somebody got killed. 
They had a fine time.” 

They took me to the city hall. They 
already had the promoters of the show 
and some others there — five or six in 
all. One of the officers asked us if we 
could make bond. I asked him what 
for, disturbing the peace? 

About that time the mayor came in. 

“You don’t have anything on these 
fellows,” he said. ““They were outside 
the city limits.” 
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Nothing could surpass for thrills, the air circus of the 1920’s. Shown here are 
the breathless demonstrations that greeted crowds. In the photo above, Lt. Omar 
Locklear, first wing walker, demonstrates a degree of bravery and skill rarely 
seen in American entertainment. Below, he transfers from one plane to another, 
upside down! 
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One of the cops, the one who 
jumped on his own cap, still hated to 
give up. He wanted mainly to see me 
stuck. So he called the sheriff's office 
and said, “I’ve got Slats Rodgers here.” 

“That’s fine,” the sheriff said. ‘“What 
am I supposed to dor” 


“Don’t you want him?” 

“Hell, no. Give him a pat on the 
back for me. Fine show he put on.” 

We all had a big time that night. 
I furnished the drinks for everybody 
except the cops. They had to buy 
their own. 


A non-stop flight across the United States had been the dream of many 
early flyers. By 1923 some had “puddle-jumped” in their crates from coast 
to coast, but the non-stop event had to await the development of an air- 
craft with the range to do it without landing. By 1922 the U.S. Air Service 
had acquired two new high-winged monoplanes, the single engine Fokker 
T-2’s. Plans to capture this “prize first” were immediately concocted by 
two Aur Service Lts., John Macready and Oakley Kelly. After many dis- 
appointments, including two unsuccessful attempts, they finally made it | 
in May of 1923. It was a milestone in aviation history. Today the same 
flight concerns Americans no more than walking to the corner drugstore. 
Forty years ago it was slightly more complicated, and two men spent over 
eight months preparing for it. Here is that story. 


Kelly, Macready and the T-2 


Len Morgan 


In 1918, after emerging victorious from 
what some still fondly refer to as the 
“Big War,” the country quickly 
stripped off its armor and set out to 
have a big time. The relative handful 
of flying men who managed to stay in 
uniform after the dust settled found 
themselves with a few hundred surplus 
warplanes, mostly tired old Jennys and 
DH-4s. Postwar appropriations barely 
covered the payroll, with little left 


over for gas and operations costs or 
even paint for barracks. Hard-pressed 
to justify their own existence, the air 
veterans had no clear plans for the 
future or funds with which to test 
their many theories. In short, the Air 
Service had yet to find itself. But it 
believed passionately in the airplane 
and its place, whatever it might prove 
to be, in the military scheme of things. 

Those bleak days of the early 1920s 
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have been called the “stunt era” of Air 
Force history and with good reason. 
Army pilots seized every chance to fly 
their war-weary crates into the lime- 
light. Aerobatics, races, endurance 
hops, parachute jumps, in-flight re- 
fueling, altitude attempts, forest fire 
patrols, border work — no opportunity 
was missed to advertise the airplane’s 
usefulness and versatility. So, when 
Lt. Oakley G. Kelly approached his 
superiors at McCook Field, near Day- 
ton, with a plan to fly from coast to 
coast non-stop, he was immediately 
ordered to proceed. 

Col. R. L. Hartz and his crew had 
recently flown a Martin bomber 
around the boundaries of the United 
States, a distance of 9,000 miles. Lt. 
William D. Coney had pushed his 
DH-4 from San Diego to Jacksonville, 
in twenty-two hours flat, landing en 
route for gas. Then Lt. Jimmy Doo- 
little, flying the same course from east 
to west in his DH, landing at San 
Antonio for fuel, shaved forty-one 
minutes from that record. These flights 
rated the sort of front-page treatment 
the Air Service needed. People were 
saying, “Those Army boys can do any- 
thing,” and that was good. The time 
was ripe for a non-stop attempt. 

Kelly had his eye on the big T-2, a 
brand-new transport just delivered. It 
was one of the few new types Gen. 
Billy Mitchell had been able to wran- 
gle since the Armistice. The T-2 was 
a high-wing monoplane designed by 
Anthony Fokker, the brilliant Dutch- 


man who supplied the Germans with 
great fighter craft during the war and 
then escaped to Holland, under the 
noses of Armistice Commissioners, 
smuggling more than a hundred air- 
craft with him. A sizeable airplane for 
its day, the T-2’s cantilever wing meas- 
ured seventy-nine feet, eight inches, 
tip to tip (about ten feet more than 
the Douglas B-26). Ten men or a ton 
and a half of freight could fit in the 
long, slab-sided fuselage which sported 
four huge oval windows on each side. 
In the big, blunt nose was a Liberty 
engine which fed 420 take-off horse- 
power to a two-bladed wood prop. The 
Air Service got two of the ships. 
With all of its odd features and 
clumsy appearance, the T-2 was a re- 
markably clean design, able to haul a 
heavy load on not much fuel. A few 
minutes with a slide rule convinced 
Kelly the Fokker could do the job, and 
he lost no time in outlining the idea 
to his friend, Lt. John A. Macready. It 
would take two men to do the flying, 
and Macready, a test pilot and holder 


of Army speed and altitude records, 


had the kind of time the project called 
for. He quickly agreed to go. 

The engineering staff at McCook 
(then the Air Service test center and 
now the “Wright” section of Wright- 
Patterson AFB) went to work on the 
technical problems — checking fuels 
and lubricants, mounting an extra 
tank, computing loads. Kelly and his 
partner collected maps and talked 
weather. At first glance the west-to- 
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On October 5, 1922, Lts. Kelly and Macready set out from Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, on their first coast-to-coast attempt in the “mammoth” 
T-2 shown above. With their heavy load of gas and cil they couldn’t 


get the altitude to cross the mountains so they flew up and down the 
West Coast setting an endurance record of 35 hours, 18 minutes and 
30 seconds aloft. On their second try in November 1922, they cleared 
the mountains but were forced down on the infield of the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway after completing two-thirds of the trip. 


east route looked best, in view of pre- 
vailing winds. During an average Octo- 
ber, they learned, twenty-two miles an 
hour of help could be expected flying 
eastbound, something worth thinking 
about with a plane that couldn't break 
100 miles an hour, wide open. The 
joker was the mountains. The Liber- 
ty's power would start falling off as 
soon as the wheels left the ground, 
making it useless to tackle the moun- 
tains until considerable gas was burned 
and weight was reduced. There was a 
route, running north from San Diego 
then doubling back to the southeast 
and winding through low country close 
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to the border, which followed passes 
and valleys of reasonable elevation, 
but such wanderings would add 300 
miles to the already-long hop. An al- 
ternative was to start from New York 
and buck headwinds all the way. After 
a great deal of discussion the pair 
agreed to take the long way and use 
the wind. 

In September of 1922 the pilots flew 
the T-2 to Rockwell Field at San Di- 
ego. They had visualized themselves 
relaxing on the beach, soaking up Cal- 
ifornia sun for a few days before take- 
off but found the technical aspects of 
setting a record to be more demanding 
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than they had thought. Long hours 
went into engine tune-up, map prep- 
aration, weather study, and clearing a 
10,000-foot runway across North Is- 
land, matters which the pair super- 
vised personally. 

A telegram arrived on October 4, 
from the Washington weather bureau, 
forecasting almost ideal conditions 
along the entire route. Clear skies, 
westerly winds, and a full moon —a 
combination they had hardly dared 
hope for. The possibility of storms in 
the mountains, their greatest dread, 
was not even mentioned. 

The T-2 was rolled out the follow- 
ing morning before sunrise, run up 
and the tanks topped off. Neither pilot 
had rested more than a few hours dur- 
ing the previous days of preparation. 
Kelly, winning the flip of a coin, 
climbed into the open cockpit, and 
Macready strapped himself into the 
cabin seat. McCook engineers had fig- 
ured the ‘T-2’s performance under load 
to a gnat’s eyelash. Theoretically, the 
Fokker’s absolute ceiling with 11,000 
pounds was the runway. Add _ five 
pounds and it would never break 
eround; throw out five and it would 
fly. ‘To compensate for possible error 
in the figures, a total load of 10,695 
pounds (not quite the weight of two 
loaded North American T-6s) was set 
as maximum, and now it was up to 
Kelly to put these calculations to the 
test. 

He slowly ran the throttle to the 
stop, and the ‘T-g stood as firmly as if 


the chocks were still in place. For a 
moment the ship refused to budge, 
then it rolled heavily down the dirt 
strip. Just past the mile mark Kelly 
got the weight entirely off the wheels 
and found himself, as he had expected, 
with his hands full of airplane with 
little inclination to fly. Feeling the 
way with utmost care, he nursed the 
overloaded Fokker to 100 feet and into 
a turn to avoid Point Loma, which 
cost him ninety feet of altitude. The 
ship mushed steadily, its wheels almost 
touching the water before it took hold 
again. After two complete circles of 
North Island at full power, 200 feet 
was showing, enough to set course for 
the first leg of the winding path 
through the hills. Macready’s only view 
of the world was through a side win- 
dow, and his emotions during these 
first minutes aloft are best imagined. 

Fifty miles out, flying north, alti- 
tude had been increased to 1,700 feet. 
Temecula Pass lay over the nose and 
beyond it the higher ground, Kelly 
observed with sudden dismay, sloped 


up into fog. At Banning the fog thick- 


ened and it was impossible to continue 
contact. For an hour Kelly searched 
for a break through which he might 
slip across the ridges, but the pair had 
to admit defeat while still almost in 
sight of their point of departure. Even 
if further search found a break in the 
fog, precious fuel was gone and there 
no longer remained a chance to clear 
the New Mexico mountains before 
dark. A “more nerve than brains” at- 
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mosphere characterized much of flying 
in that day, but Kelly and Macready 
had been around long enough to rec- 
ognize the difference between calcu- 
lated risk and sucide so they reluctant- 
ly:swung back. 

Rather than write off the whole 
thing as a failure they decided to try 
for the world’s endurance record with 
the remaining fuel and dropped a 
note at Rockwell requesting an accu- 
rate timing of the flight. Flying in six- 

hour shifts, they flew along the coast 
for the rest of the day, all night and 
until dusk of the second day, remain- 
ing airborne for thirty-five hours, eight- 
een minutes —a new record, though 
unofficial. 

It was a nice plum for the Air Serv- 
ice but quite incidental, as the Mc- 
Cook pilots viewed it, to the main job 
at hand. ‘They hoped to get away 
quickly on a second attempt, but en- 
gine repairs and poor weather con- 
trived to keep them grounded until 
mid-October. The moon was now 
gone, and winter with its unfavorable 
weather was almost on them. Twice 
the T-2 was positioned on the runway 
and twice last-minute weather reports 
from Washington forced further delay 
for the impatient pair. The break 
came suddenly on November 2. Con- 
ditions along the route were not per- 
fect but appeared to be shaping up 
well enough for another try. Just how 
unreliable were 1922 weather predic- 
tions the T-2 crew was soon to learn. 

Now the big Fokker was fueled to 


a gross load of 10,850 pounds, 155 
pounds more than the best it had ever 
lifted before, yet Kelly kept it climb- 
ing steadily after take-off at dawn on 
November 3, flying several miles out 
to sea before making any turns. Teme- 
cula Pass and Banning soon fell be- 
hind and a good 2,000 feet lay below 
the monoplane as it sped southeast 
across the Salton Sea. At Niland, Calif., 
it turned east and flew to the Colorado 
River where the pilots traded seats. 
Dual controls in the rear enabled one 
pilot to keep the ship level while the 
other scrambled back through the nar- 
row passageway from his open seat 
next to the roaring Liberty. 

Rough air and rising terrain made 
flying increasingly difficult near Tuc- 
son, the T-g mushing along no higher 
than fifty feet above the ground for 
long periods as its pilots sought for low 
points over which to continue the east- 
ward progress. Deming, N. Mex., was 
crossed with 5,200 feet on the altimeter 
but Kelly, taking over again, kept fight- 
ing to pick up every foot the diminish- 
ing weight would allow, knowing that 
elevations of nearly 7,000 feet lay 
ahead. It was exhausting work, hand- 
flying the heavy craft through continu- 
ous turbulence, straining for the fine 
point in airspeed between climb and 
stall. Down currents once forced the 
T-2 within twenty feet of the cactus, 
and it nearly hit a high mound of 
earth as Kelly reversed course to kill 
an hour, burning out enough weight 
to permit topping the next ridges. 
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The third “try” was a lucky one for Lt. John A. Macready and Lt. Oakley G. 
Kelly, shown here before their successful take-off on the historic transcontinental 
non-stop flight of May 2-3, 1923. This time they changed directions — flew from 
the East to the West Coast (New York to California)—so that when they 
reached the Rocky Mountains, their fuel load would be lighter. 


The giant Fokker T-2 monoplane is shown here airborne on its successful first 
non-stop transcontinental flight from New York to San Diego, California. Flight 
time was 26 hours, 50 minutes. 
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Numerous deviations from the in- 
tended course were made of necessity 
but the welcome lights of Tucumcari, 
N. Mex., were sighted just after dark, 
and the pilots headed northeast into 
better country with rising spirits. But 
an hour later clouds blotted out the 
moon, and Macready was forced down 
to tree-top level in order to retain con- 
tact. It began to rain. Forward visibil- 
ity became so poor he nearly ran into 
farmhouses on high pieces of ground. 
Several times he lost the railroad he 
was following, and he could only stay 
on the compass — and out of the trees 
—until it appeared again. Lightning 
stabbed the earth on all sides, briefly 
outlining the countryside with a 
frightening, though welcome glow. 
The T-2’s course actually by-passed 
the worst weather that miserable night, 
as its crew learned later. Severe elec- 
trical storms and a tornado were tak- 
ing twelve lives and causing eighty in- 
juries on the ground even as the big 
Fokker ventured through the area. 

At Pratt, Kan., the sky cleared and 
Macready turned away from the rail- 
road to set course for Wichita. Section 
lines below were used to check drift. 
The ten-mile notations on the maps 
made it easy to check speed. Hours 
later, as St. Louis slipped by beneath 
the right wing, Kelly returned to the 
controls, adjusted his goggles, and set- 
tled down for his trick. The Liberty 
beside him roared without a miss. The 
lightened ship flew easily across the 
rolling country, and there was no long- 


er much trouble in keeping right over 
the penciled line on the map. Through 
the windshield a faint strip of light 
promised dawn after twelve and a half 
hours in the dark. Back in the cabin 
Macready stretched out on the floor to 
relax as best he could and played his 
flashlight beam on the big map pasted 
on the fuselage wall. The worst was 
over. 

Soon after passing Terre Haute the 
smooth flight of the T-2 through the 
quiet morning air was broken by a 
quick rocking of the wings. Macready 
looked forward to see Kelly handing 
back a note. He read it, then wormed 
his way to the cockpit to stare at a slow 
trickle of water from the Liberty’s 
water jacket. Four hundred miles out 
of Rockwell Field, they had noticed a 
minor leak, but the water loss had 
seemed negligible. But now the leak- 
age was serious and the pilots realized 
that no more than a few minutes of 
life remained in the engine. Approach- 
ing Indianapolis, Macready, back at 
the controls for his regular six-hour 
turn, saw the coolant temperature rise 
rapidly. Kelly was pouring all avail- 
able liquids — coffee, water, and soup 
— into the cooling system. There was 
no choice left but to land, and the T-2 
rolled to a stop minutes later in the 
infield grounds of Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway. 

So ended the second attempt to 
fly across the country non-stop. The 
pilots returned to their base at Dayton 
and fell into bed, but not before agree- 
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ing on one thing: no more record 
flights! Let someone else ride through 
thunderstorms all night, trying to find 
the way under a fifty-foot ceiling. Not 
them! Two days later when Macready 
awoke, Kelly was pinning maps up on 
the wall, and the T-2 crew was right 
back in business. 

Two things were now certain: the 
next attempt must be from east to west 
in spite of headwinds so the plane 
would be light enough in the last 
third of its flight to cross the moun- 
tains with a greater margin of safety. 
Secondly, it was out of the question to 
try it again before spring. In the mean- 
time, they made another try for the 
endurance mark. 

The first time, the T-2 taxied out in 
front of newsreel cameras and city dig- 
nitaries, rolled fifty feet through the 
mud at McCook Field, and bogged 
down to the axle. Kelly and Macready. 
were almost too embarrassed to get out 
of the plane. Later.in the winter a 
second attempt, made with an experi- 
mental engine installed, ended abrupt- 
ly at midnight in the middle of a 
howling snowstorm when the engine 
quit. Macready deadsticked the 10,000- 
pound Fokker into an open field with- 
out lights on the plane or the ground, 
which tells something of the sort of 
fellow he was. And it speaks well for 
Kelly who this time had to observe 
what he could from the side window. 
The only damage was a bent spreader 
bar. The final attempt on April 17 and 
18, 1923, resulted in a new record of 


thirty-six hours, five minutes. Orville 
Wright served as official timekeeper. 

The engine was changed and the 
T-2 flown to Mitchell Field for a new 
try on the transcontinental record. 
California gasoline was trucked in, 
early McCook tests having proved it 
less liable to cause detonation than 
any other fuel then available. When 
everything was ready, the ship was fer- 
ried to Roosevelt Field, which offered 
considerably more room for the criti- 
cal take-off. 

Following the usual series of last- 
minute decisions and false starts that 
seem to plague all airmen bent on set- 
ting records, it was agreed, on the 
morning of May 2, 1923, that the 
weather picture was about as bright as 
it was going to get. Kelly, as had be- 
come the custom, was to take-off while 
Macready sweated it out in the cabin. 
Loaded again to 10,850 pounds, the 
T-2 began to roll at noon but it would 
not lift, even after running a mile. 
The take-off was abandoned, and Kelly 
taxied to another part of the grass’ 
field, lining up the nose with the 
hangars at Hazelhurst Field, two miles 
away. Roosevelt was located on a bluff 
and there was a twenty-foot drop-off to 
neighboring Hazelhurst. Kelly poured 
on the coal. At the end of a mile the 
T-2 was bouncing but not flying, and 
its wheels were still rolling through 
the grass when it shot over the edge of 
the bluff. Settling slightly, the Fokker 
raced across Hazelhurst, not quite 
touching the ground. The hangars on 
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the far side of the field were coming 
up fast, as even Macready could see 


- from his seat in the rear. Kelly held 


his foot or so altitude until the last 
moment, then eased the blunt nose up 
ever so slightly, praying the T-2 had 
somehow built up an extra bit of veloc- 
ity that could now be swapped for the 
height of the hangars. The Fokker 


‘struggled painfully to forty feet, held 


it an instant, and sank sluggishly back 
to fence level —on the other side of 
the buildings. Actual take-off time: 
12:36 p.m. 

To the small crowd of well-wishers 
back at Roosevelt, it was a hair-raising 
spectacle. They watched breathlessly 
as the monoplane lumbered over the 
edge of the bluff and sank out of sight. 
Then they saw it skimming the ground 
across Hazelhurst, headed for the 
hangars without any apparent chance 
of clearing. Someone in the crowd said 
they would never make it, but his 
friend, an Army colonel, immediately 
bet $5,000 they would. The T-2 stag- 
gered over the hangars and disappeared 
from sight beyond, leaving them to 
wonder about the outcome. They 
didn’t see the T-2 again. Neither did 
they see the sudden flash and smoke of 
disaster. 

Nor would they, for Kelly was still 
flying, miles away now. The first min- 
utes out of Roosevelt were a nightmare 
of mushing wide open across the fields, 
trying desperately to gain enough 
speed to cross the next row of power 
lines. Macready, hardly daring to move 


a muscle, gazed in fascination as the 
wheels crossed housetops and_ tele- 
phone wires with almost no margin 
and braced for the crash that seemed 
inevitable. For the hundredth time he 
cursed himself for ever getting mixed 
up with Kelly in the first place, inter- 
rupting himself frequently to silently 
praise the Irishman for a magnificent 
piece of flying. 

Passing over Coney Island at 300 
feet, Kelly signalled Macready to take 
control from the rear. The extra con- 
trols were only intended for momen- 
tary use, but it was half an hour be- 
fore Kelly took over again. Noticing a 
negative amperage reading, he dis- 
mantled the voltage regulator and 
adjusted the breaker points, a tricky 
bit of repair even in the shop. With- 
out it, the batteries would have been 
drained in a short time, canceling the 
hop. Apparently there was some ad- 
vantage in having your engine in the 
co-pilot’s seat. 

Dayton appeared at dusk, on sched- 
ule, and the pilots traded seats. Clouds 
appeared in the west as darkness fell, 
and it was necessary to descend to 800 
feet to keep in the clear. Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute dropped behind. St. 
Louis would be the next definite 
chéckpoint, although every effort was 
made to pick up landmarks between 
the cities. Sometimes it was possible 
to stay “found” for several hours on 
end, but there were uncomfortable 
periods when compass ‘heading and 
estimated ground speed furnished the 
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only clues to actual position. The fact 
that the T-2 pilots nearly always re- 
discovered themselves on or near their 
intended course reflects on their thor- 
ough preflight preparation and careful 
flying. 

As Terre Haute fell behind them, 
Macready’s eye caught a wink of light 
far ahead. As he peered through the 
windshield he saw it again. It occurred 
to him that Air Service friends at Scott 
Field, Ill., might have aimed their 
powerful searchlight in his direction 
in the hope of helping. Scott was still 
eighty miles away, but it was indeed 
the searchlight he had seen, and it was 
the only surface aid to navigation the 
pilots enjoyed on either of their long 
flights. As they roared across Scott, still 
low to keep out of the clouds, men 
below got a glimpse of the broad- 
winged transport before it was swal- 
lowed up in the drizzle. 

Jefferson City, Mo., a blur of lights 
through the mist, was the last positive 
check on position until dawn. In the 
early hours of morning the clouds 
broke off, and the T-2 climbed slowly 
up through the moonlight to hold its 
heading and await the dawn at a more 
comfortable level. The first light of 
day showed Tucumcari, N. Mex., right 
over the nose, just where it should 
have been. So far, so good, but this last 
segment of the flight would probably 
be the most difficult, as both pilots 
knew, even though it would be flown 
in daylight. When Kelly gave up the 


cockpit seat, at Santa Rosa, N. Mex., 


after his long night spell at the wheel, 
it was already plain that the fuel load 
was still too heavy to permit the alti- 
tudes needed for the approaching hill 
country. 

Much of the southwest was unsur- 
veyed at that time, and the estimated 
elevations shown on the pilots’ charts 
were often found to be much lower 
than they looked from the air. At 8,000 
feet of indicated altitude, the I-2 was 
barely able to scrape across ridges 
marked ‘‘6,500 feet” on the maps. West 
of St. Johns, Ariz., Macready sought in 
vain for an opening in the mountain- 
ous wall that lay in his southward path 
to Phoenix. For an hour he paralleled 
the ridge with the T-2 at its absolute 
ceiling before finding a gap large 
enough to squeeze through. To his 
alarm he was faced with several can- 
yons and ravines on the other side. 
Any one might lead to safety — or up 
a blind alley from which there could 
be no retreat. He ignored them all, 
electing to hug the south side of the 
range he had just crossed as he worked» 
his way to the west. The wisdom of 
this move became apparent within a 
few hours when the T-2 flew out of 
the hills near Wickenburg, Ariz. 

Considering what the faithful T-2 
and its plucky crew had been through 
since the previous September, the rest 
of the flight was a lead pipe cinch. 
Kelly took over as the transport crossed 
the last mountains to stand in the way. 
From 8,000 feet he could see the broad 
Pacific and the dark smudge on the 
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coast that was San Diego. Diving for 
Rockwell Field, he took time to make 
a fast run down the main street at low 
level and noticed thousands of people 
on: the rooftops, waving. Then he 
banked into the wind and set the T-2 
neatly down on North Island, twenty- 
six hours and fifty minutes after roll- 
ing off the bluff at Roosevelt Field in 
New York. 

There are many happy endings to 
this story. The colonel won his $5,000 
and gave it to Kelly and Macready. 


They needed the money to help pay 
off the personal expenses of the flight. 
The T-2 did not end up on the scrap 
pile with so many other famous ships 
of its day but was flown to Washington 
and placed in the Smithsonian collec- 
tion for all to see. It is there to this 
day. And the Air Service feat was, of 
course, front-page news throughout 
the world. People everywhere were 
saying, “Those Army pilots can do 
anything!” And the truth was, they 
could. 


The airplane gave man a chance to stand tall in his world and watch the 
globe shrink beneath him. And, after Kitty Hawk it was just a matter 
of time before aerial circumnavigation of our planet would be accom- 


plished. 


It happened in 1924. Four Air Service single-engine, open cockpit 
Douglas biplane bombers powered by 450 hp 12-cylinder Liberty engines, 
and flown by eight airmen (an officer and mechanic in each) set out on 
this global journey from Seattle, Washington, on April 8. The craft were 
named the Seattle, the New Orleans, the Boston, and the Chicago. 

Flight leader Major Fred Martin and his mechanic in the Seattle, 
crashed early in the flight against a snow-clad mountain in Alaska; the 
Boston with Lt. Leigh Wade and Sgt. Henry Ogden aboard went down 
in the cold waters of the North Atlantic, west of Iceland. 

The route from Seattle extended to Alaska, the Aleutians, Japan, skirted 
southern Asia, through the middle East, across Europe and the North 
Atlantic to Boston and back to Seattle, the point of departure. 

The New Orleans and the Chicago returned to Seattle on September 28, 
completing the 26,345 mile circle in 388 hours of flight time. The four 
crewmen, Lowell Smith, Erick Nelson, Leslie Arnold and John Harding, 
all intrepid Air Force flyers, had become the Magellans of the air. 

It was a journey of hardship and high adventure, truly a flight by the 
“seat-of-the-pants’ — wind in the face, land and sea close below, stars 


high above to steer by. 


Considering the non-existence of navigational aids and weather fore- 
casting, the lack of radio communication and the relatively primitive 
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state of the art of aircraft and engine technology, tt was a feat of incred- 


ible dimensions. 


No better description can tell how they did it than a scene from an 
early leg of the flight — the approach to Alaska. 


The First World Flight 


Lts. Smith, Nelson, Wade, Arnold, Harding and Ogden 
as related to Lowell Thomas 


‘Ir wAS OnE of the critical moments of 
the flight. But our adventures in Sitka 
were by no means over, and the next 
afternoon Erik and Jack had still an- 
other close call. 

‘The following day the storm abat- 
ed. The wind was still high, however, 
and there was a big sea running. After 
lunch Jack and “Hank” and Harvey 
went out to look over the planes. Mean- 
while Erik was sitting in the hotel ad- 
dressing postcards. Just as he started 
for the post-office to mail them, he saw 
the New Orleans drifting toward the 
beach. Dropping his postcards right 
there on the sidewalk, he gave a whoop 
and set out at a run. Smith, who was 
upstairs, came down in three jumps. 
Both he and Erik rushed down to the 
beach and waded right out into the icy 
water up to their necks hoping to be 
able to keep her off the rocks. 

‘What had occurred was this: Jack 
Harding, who was on board the New 
Orleans, had thrown off the little snub- 
ber line that ran to the mooring buoy, 
not knowing that the gale had caused 


the shackle on the main mooring line 
to come unscrewed. So the snubber 
was all that was holding her, and when 
he threw it off she started at once to- 
ward the rocks. When Erik and Lowell 
reached the beach, Jack was already in 
the cockpit trying frantically to get the 
motor started, but they couldn’t see 
him from the water. Just as Lowell 
and Erik had waded in up to their 
necks in the hopeless attempt to keep 
her off the rocks with their bare hands, 
they saw the old propeller start to spin. 
Ordinarily it takes a little time to get 
the motor started, but luck was with 
Jack. He jerked the canvas covers off 
the engine, untied the controls, primed 
the motor and ether, and got her run- 
ning in less than a minute. Then he 
taxied her around and they soon got 
her moored again. But it surely was a 
miracle that she wasn’t wrecked. 


“To prevent the other planes from— 


getting loose during the night, we re- 
énforced the mooring shackles. It was 
long after dark again before we fin- 
ished, and, as we were not yet hard- 
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ce 


The first round-the-world flyers, and authors of this article, standing beside the 
Chicago — one of the two Douglas “World Cruisers” which completed the world 
circuit. Left to right, Lts. Smith, Ogden, Nelson, Wade, Harding and Arnold. 


The air age Magellans fol- 
lowed this transglobal route, 
shown here on a polar projec- 
tion map of the world. The 
starting and finishing point of 
the flight was Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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ened to this work and were worn out 
from the strain, we went straight to 
bed. Next morning to our delight the 
weather was clear and the gale had 
gone down. So we prepared to say fare- 
well to this picturesque little place 
with its hospitable inhabitants and its 
inhospitable climate. At least we were 
in for a clear day, we thought.’ 

But once more we were deluding 
ourselves, for the hop from Sitka to 
Seward was to prove worse than any- 
thing we had so far experienced. 


Although every flight from the time 
they left America, flying into the West, 
until they returned to America, flying 
out of the East, was accompanied by 
its thrills, there are few stages more 
memorable than the flight from Sitka 
along the edge of the great Alaskan 
ice-fields. 

‘In accordance with Major Martin’s 
orders that each pilot was to lead the 
flight in turn, on this hop we were to 
follow Leigh Wade,’ says Lieutenant 
Erik Nelson. ‘Our destination was to 
be Cordova, four hundred and eighty 
miles away, at the mouth of the Cop- 
per River. We had loaded each plane 
with three hundred and twenty-five 
gallons of gasoline, enough to carry all 
the way through to Seward, a distance 
of six hundred and ten miles, provided 
the weather was with us. 

‘By six o’clock the pontoons were 
checked for water leaks, the engine 
and cockpit covers were off, and we 
were ready to start. Final weather re- 


ports had not yet come through, how- 
ever, SO we waited until the radio sta- 
tion advised us that the skies were 
clear. At 8:45 we taxied off down the 
bay between the ice-capped mountains. 
With Wade in the lead, we were soon 
flying over the fjords and glaciers and 
mountains of Alaska, with Sitka dis- 
appearing behind us. It was a glorious, 
snappy morning, and the liquid sap- 
phire of the waters of Hayward Strait 
below us was bordered with a diadem 
of silvery peaks whose summits glis- 
tened in the sunlight to our right. 
‘But this fair weather lasted less 
than an hour. After passing Black Isle 
and Cape Edward, ninety miles out 
from Sitka, we dived into fog. A few 
minutes later, as we flew over the en- 
trance to Cross Sound, a snow-squall 
caught us and prevented our seeing 
Brady Glacier which was so close to us 
on the right that we could feel the air 
grow colder. The snow flew thick and 
fast, and it was all we could do to keep 
in touch with the other planes. Below 


were jagged rocks and to our right 


were ice-capped peaks. We had to de- 
scend almost to the edge of the water 
and crawl along the beach to keep 
from getting lost. Leigh suddenly 
turned the Boston sharp to the left as 
though he had seen a mountain loom- 
ing up ahead. The rest of us were so 
close to him that it was all we could 
do to bank steeply enough to avoid 
crashing into each other. By the time 
we had flattened out again, we were 
separated and out of sight of each other 
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One by one the four Douglas biplanes, led by Maj. F. L. Martin, take off from 
a lake near Seattle, Washington, on April 6, 1926, for the first round-the-world 
flight in history. Five and one-half months later, two of the four alight back on 
the waters to complete the 26,345 mile journey. 


Flight leader Maj. F. L. Martin 
and crewman Sgt. Alva Har- 
vey crashed against an Alas- 
kan mountain in soupy weath- 
er on the first leg of the world 
flight. They are shown here 
after their reappearance at 
Port Moller, Alaska, after be- 
ing lost for ten days in the 
Arctic wilderness. The world 
had given up all hope of their 
return, presumed them dead. 
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in the snow. But luck was with us, and 
we got together again in a few minutes 
as we passed over Cape Fairweather. 

‘Just as we reached the entrance to 
Yakutat Bay, the somewhat notorious 
sheet of water that leads into Disen- 
chantment Sound at the foot of the 
glaciers that descend from the slopes 
of Mount Seattle, we shot out into 
brillant sunlight again. There loom- 
ing in front of us was one of the mon- 
archs of the North, Mount Saint Elias, 
towering up to over eighteen thousand 
feet. Between us and the mountain 
lay the vast ice-field of the Malaspina, 
the largest glacier in Alaska. For near- 
ly forty miles, from Yakutat Bay to Icy 
Bay, we flew along the edge of it. Each 
day millions upon millions of cubic 
feet of ice crack off from this glacier 
and tumble into the sea with a thun- 
der louder than the heaviest cannon- 
ading. 

“The sight of this enormous ice-field, 
extending from the pellucid depths of 
the North Pacific to the distant sum- 
mit of Mount Saint Elias, a glacial 
area larger than the whole of Switzer- 
land, sent shivers up my spine despite 
the warmth of my fur-lined suit. We 
flew along the face of it, while Jack 
photographed the other planes be- 
tween us and that prodigious wall of 
blue ice. 

“There was something weird and 
terrifying about that apparently inert 
yet living creature of the Arctic, brood- 
ing there between the mountains and 
the sea. Moving on and on, crushing 


forests and even leveling mountains 
that he in their paths, these glaciers of 
the North are as irresistible as the 
Hand of Fate. 

‘Just off Icy Bay, and due south of 
Mount Saint Elias (where the Duke of 
Abruzzi first gained fame as a moun- 
tain-climber), we plunged into an- 
other snowstorm. This one turned out 
to be a real blizzard, and in compari- 
son with it, the first one we had en- 
countered off Brady Glacier was a mere 
teaser. Again we had to descend almost 
to the water, and with a sort of misery- 
loves-company idea we huddled to- 
gether until the storm grew so thick 
we were in danger of running into 
each other and had to separate. The 
only way we could tell whether the 
others were ahead was when we would 
get into the wash from the propeller 
of another plane and wobble around 
and nearly upset on the beach before 
getting out of it. 

‘The beach was covered with snow, 
and the air around us was filled with 
it. Everything was one color and we 
might almost have been flying in total 
darkness. The only help was a strip 
along the beach where the waves kept 
washing and melting the snow, and 
this in contrast to the gray-white color 
of everything else appeared as a nar- 
row black ribbon. We would drop 
down and cling to this line until we 
came to a bay, then we would shoot 
straight across until we picked up the 
beach again on the other side. 
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Cold, icy waters swirl about the men as they prepare to make fast one 


of the cruisers which came loose from its moorings. 


“Twice, when the density of the 
storm lessened for a few moments, we 
passed over villages blanketed with 
snow, but with many of the roofs all 
caved in: they were abandoned mining 
towns, ghost cities of the gold-crazed 
adventurers of the past. 

‘Had there been a cliff or promon- 
tory jutting out, the chances are that 
all four planes would have crashed 
headlong into it. We couldn't see far 
enough ahead to have avoided it, and 
we were flying too low to have gone 
over it. But luckily the coast was 
straight and the beach clear. 

‘Sometimes we flew so low that our 
pontoons almost dragged on the water. 


Occasionally we passed over wrecked 
boats half buried in the sand, or over 
piles of logs washed up by the sea, and 
I kept wondering if we should hit 
them. Most of the time I flew standing 
up in the cockpit braced against the 
back of the seat with my feet on the 
rudder-bar so that I could look out 
over the front of the plane as well as 
over the side. Neither Jack nor I dared 
sit down because if we did we couldn’t 
see the beach. 

‘Every few minutes I had to change 
goggles because the snow driving 
against my face melted, trickled down 
behind them, and blurred the lenses. 
Jack, of course, was as intently on the 
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lookout from the rear cockpit as I was 
from the front. And we both kept 
wondering where the rest of the gang 
were until all of a sudden the plane 
would start to jerk and pitch, and we 
knew then that we were in the wash of 
someone’s propeller. 

“This second storm lasted nearly an 
hour. But even more suddenly than we 
had plunged into it, we came driving 
out into the sunshine again. Every- 
body looked wildly around for every- 
body else, hoping to see them and hop- 
ing that nothing had happened to any 
of the other planes in the blizzard. At 
first Jack and I couldn't see a sign of 
them. Then far ahead we spotted the 
Seattle and the Boston, and, looking 
behind us into the snow from whence 


Conception of the size of one of the Douglas World Cruisers can 
be obtained from this refueling picture. Note wheel dollies used to roll 
planes up on dry land. Primitive refueling truck is a far cry from 


modern equipment. 
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we had just come, we saw the Chicago 
emerge. 

‘We passed more glaciers and ice- 
capped mountains, and below us on 
the beach we saw fishing boats and 
occasionally a wrecked steamer. Smith 
gave vent to his joy in getting out of 
the blizzard by diving around in the 
air and flying low over the boats sim- 
ply out of curiosity to see what it was 
that kept them standing up so straight 
in the sand instead of lying over on 
one side. 

‘At 3:45 that afternoon we flew 
around Cape Junken, over a few miles 
of open sea, and then up Resurrection 
Bay, the most beautiful fjord in North 
America, at the head of which nestles 
the flourishing city of Seward.’ 


On February 18, 1942 Lt. Col. James H. (“Jimmy”) Doolittle led sixteen 
B-25’s off the deck of the carrier Hornet to make the historic bombing 
raid on Tokyo, Japan. It took a man of vision, courage, determination and 
sheer nerve to plan and execute this daring war mission. Jimmy Doolittle, 
often called the greatest air pioneer of all time, was truly such a man. 

One of the early flyers to combine engineering ingenuity with skilled 
piloting technique, his accomplishments and contributions to American 
airpower are legion. On September 4, 1922, in a single day, he made the 
first transcontinental crossing in a rebuilt DH4B from Pablo Beach, 
Florida, to San Diego, California. This was covering a distance of 2,163 
miles in 21 hours, 20 minutes of flying time. On May 25, 1927 he flew the 
first successful outside loop; on September 24, 1929 he flew the first all- 
blind flight at Mitchell Field, Long Island; on September 3, 1933 he set a 
new world speed record for land planes of 294 mph over a 3 km course at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a Granville Gee Bee. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of milestones Doolittle erected in 
flight history. 

A small, well-built, dynamic man, Doolittle bubbled with energy and 
enthusiasm. He had the eyes of an eagle, the flight senses of a hawk. Pio- 
neering every frontier in aviation, he climaxed his career as a Lt. General 
in the Air Force. Due to his successful early years in research flight test- 
ing, he is now considered a leading figure in our missile and spaceflight 
activities. 


Jimmy Doolittle - Greatest 
Airman of Them All 


Quentin Reynolds 


JAMEs DOoLiTTLE’s success in record whether or not experimental develop- 
breaking brought him a new and, to. ments were sound. 

him, highly desirable assignment. He As often as not these developments, 
was made Chief of the Flight Section which looked like fine improvements 
at Wright Field — the top job. His task ona drawing board, showed inexplica- 
was to supervise and take part in test ble bugs when tried out in the air. For 
flights which would demonstrate a year he worked alternately between 
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drawing board and cockpit. He was 
almost too busy to do more than grin 


- his thanks when he was presented with 


the coveted Mackay Trophy, awarded 
annually to the outstanding flyer in 
the country. He was more interested 
in investigating the possibility of an 
experimental tab control. Billy Mitch- 
ell had seen this control on a plane in 
Europe and had suggested that its pos- 
sibilities be probed. The gadget con- 
sisted of a small section in the trailing 
edge of the control surfaces which was 
operated from the cockpit of the plane 
by a stick about the size of a lead pen- 
cil. Its purpose was to give greater sta- 
bility in the controls and to enable the 
pilot to operate them with less effort. 
The tab was built at Wright Field, 
and Doolittle, with a fellow pilot, 
Lieutenant James E. Hutchison, de- 
cided to try it out. 

With Hutchison as a passenger Doo- 
little took the plane up to 5,000 feet. 
New developments could only be 
okayed if they had been subjected to 
maximum strain. In one of the tests of 
the tab control a terrific vibration was 
set up in the rudder, and before Doo- 
little could neutralize the controls the 
rudder control snapped off. Now Doo- 
little found himself in much the posi- 
tion of an automobile driver who at 
full speed suddenly loses his steering 
wheel. 

“Want to jump?” he shouted to 
Hutchison in the rear cockpit. 

“What about you, Jim?” Hutchison 
shouted back. 


“TI think I may be able to bring it 
down,” Doolittle yelled. 

“That’s good enough for me. Ill 
stay with you.” 

Doolittle had often wondered wheth- 
er it was theoretically possible to keep 
a rudderless plane under control 
enough to land it. He had an idea that 
might conceivably work; now was an 
opportunity to try it out. He cut the 
power gradually and then pulled the 
ship up into a stall. At stalling speed 
the plane was directionally controlla- 
ble; at higher speeds it was not. He 
virtually “‘stalled” the plane down, 
and then as it was about to pancake on 
the field he gave it the gun, straight- 
ened it out, and made a gentle land- 
ing. It was an amazing exhibition of 
piloting skill, and some of the junior 
pilots who had watched it shook their 
heads and said, “Doolittle is the luck- 
lest pilot in the world.” Actually, no 
luck at all had attended this feat — 
long ago he had envisioned the possi- 
bility of losing a rudder and- had 
worked out what he thought to be a 
feasible plan of landing the plane 
safely. 

A few years before, when he was 
cracking up ship after ship at Rock- 
well Field, he had no sense at all of the 
value of a plane. Now a plane to him 
was a precious commodity that could 
be ditched only as a very last resort. By 
demonstrating that a rudderless plane 
could be landed he not only saved the 
plane he was flying—he had taught 
other pilots that losing a rudder did 
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Behind the broad Doolittle grin and smiling eyes lay the brilliant genius 
of a skilled airman. What couldn’t be done, Jimmy Doolittle would do. 
What Doolittle couldn’t do, couldn’t be done. History will write fully 
and graciously of his achievements in the sky. 


not mean that you automatically bailed 
out and let your plane crash. 


In a desire to expand the foreign 
market Clarence Webster, president of 
Curtiss Export, and C. M. Keyes, presi- 
dent of Curtiss Wright, went to Army 
authorities and asked if they’d allow 
Doolittle to have a leave of absence to 
demonstrate the new Curtiss fighter in 
South America. In 1925 the civilian 
test pilot with a knowledge of military 
planes was almost unknown. The 


Army, grateful to Curtiss (and other 
companies) because the research and 
development of military planes was 
too expensive for it to handle and was 
being done mainly by private indus- 
try, lent Doolittle to Curtiss. 

' Doolittle and the plane, a P-1 fighter 
with a Curtiss D-12 engine, were 
shipped to Santiago, Chile. Boyd Sher- 
man, a Curtiss technician, supervised 
the assembly of the plane at El Bosque, 
the military airport. Doolittle discov- 
ered that he wasn’t the only salesman 
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wooing the Chilean government; there 
were German, Italian and English pi- 
lots on the spot hoping to prove their 
planes better than the Curtiss. The 
night before the planes were to be 
demonstrated, a group of Chilean army 
pilots entertained Doolittle at the 
Officers’ Club. It was a convivial party 
and the talk turned to the reigning 
film favorite, Douglas Fairbanks. The 
Chileans loved: his acrobatic antics, 
and they asked Jimmy if Fairbanks 
was exceptional or were all Americans 
such incredible athletes. 

“This Fairbanks leaps from a bal- 
cony in a theater to the stage,” an off- 
cer recalled ecstatically. “He swings on 
ropes; he does handstands — sometimes 
on a window sill.” 

“That’s nothing,” Doolittle said 
with innocent eyes. “All American 
kids are trained to do those stunts. 
Watch.” 

He touched his hands to the floor, 
threw his body back and up and began 
to walk around the room on his hands 
—one of the most elementary of the 
gymnastic stunts he’d learned as a 
youngster at college. 

“But Fairbanks stands on his hands 
on window ledges,” an officer objected. 

“We can all do that,”’ Doolittle said 
calmly. He had to sell these men air- 
planes, and to do that he’d do much 
more than stand on his head. He 
walked to the window and noticed that 
there was a two-foot ledge outside. He 
hopped over the sill and went into his 
handstand routine. The officers were 


now really impressed. Their applause 
stimulated Jimmy to further efforts. 
He lowered himself close to the ledge 
and then extended his legs out into 
space and parallel to the ground. 
“Bravo,” the officers cried and then to 
Jimmy’s horror, the soft stone of the 
ledge began to crumble. Ledge and 
Doolittle dropped twenty feet to the 
ground. Doolittle lay there for a mo- 
ment dazed, and then he felt sharp 
pains in both ankles. 

At the hospital they said both ankles 
were broken. They encased his legs in 
heavy casts. He’d be all right, the doc- 
tor said — he just needed a couple of 
weeks uninterrupted rest. Doolittle 
winced. He was not only letting the 
Curtiss people down, the Army itself 
would take a very dim view of a pilot 
who had broken his legs as a result of 
a hilarious party at an officers’ club. 
He called for Boyd Sherman. 

The President of Chile and all of 
his high-ranking military officials were 
at the field to watch the tests. They 
had sent expressions of sympathy and 
regret to Doolittle, and were a bit sur- 
prised to see a mechanic warming up 
the American airplane. The other 
planes had been demonstrated when 
an ambulance rolled up to discharge a 
Doolittle on crutches. Sherman slipped 
two heavy flying boots over the en- 
cased legs. He boosted Jimmy to the 
cockpit of the little racer and then 
slipped his feet through two clips which 
he had attached to the rudder bars. 
Now Doolittle would be able to con- 
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South American Governments. 


trol the plane —to some extent. His 
feet were almost riveted to the con- 
trols. 

He took off, and the beautiful little 
P-1 didn’t let him down. He was in 
agony every time he had to put pres- 
sure on the controls, but the little 
plane rolled and dove and banked and 
then flew upside down. 

When he landed the crowd broke 
into wild applause. Then Ernst von 
Schonabeck, a war ace who had fought 
with the famed Richthofen Squadron, 
took up his Dornier, powered with a 
260-HP B.M.W. engine, to show off 


its wares. Doolittle had nothing but 
respect for the man who had been a 
combat pilot during a war which he 
had been forced to sit out, but the 
Dornier company had sent a salesman 
along with von Schonabeck and Doo- 
little remembered that this salesman 
had done a lot of arrogant boasting at 
the ill-fated party at the Officers’ Club 
a few days before. He sat in his plane 
watching the Dornier go through its 
paces, and knew he had a better air- 
plane under him than the one in the 
air. 

“I’m going up,” he said to Boyd 
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Sherman, “‘and show that plane up for 
what it is.” 

Sherman nodded with delight, gave 
the prop a few spins, the engine caught, 
and Doolittle streaked down the run- 
way and into the air. He joined von 
Schonabeck at five thousand feet and 
the German waved a friendly greeting. 
Doolittle made a pass at the Dornier 
and von Schonabeck caught the idea. 
They would hold a mock fight up here 
in the thin clear air. He nodded agree- 
ment, grinned, and then banked to 
dive at the Curtiss. 

The little Curtiss plane would obey 
Doolittle’s whisper; it climbed easily, 
turned, and now Jimmy dove at the 
German. He came so close that the 
spectators watching the show were pos- 
itive that he had raked the wing of the 
Dornier with his wheels. Actually the 
German plane was cumbersome com- 
pared to the Curtiss product, and Doo- 
little literally flew circles around it. 
He dove under it, zoomed above it, 
and showed von Schonabeck how the 
Immelmann roll should really be exe- 
cuted. Finally the German had had 
enough. He glided to the ground. So 
did Doolittle, but just before his wheels 
touched he shot up, rolled the plane 
on its back, and buzzed the field up- 
side down. 

When he landed the spectators yelled 
with sheer Latin abandon. Doolittle 
didn’t care about what emotions he 
had aroused in the breasts of the spec- 
tators. They weren’t buying airplanes; 
they were here just for a free show. 


But he saw Webster’s beaming face, 
and the left eye of the Curtiss official 
dropped in a wink. Doolittle knew 
that he had sold the airplane to Chile. 

He noticed that a crowd of Chilean 
air officers were gathered around the 
German plane. They hurried over to 
join him. 

“You brushed across his wing with 
your wheels,” one of them gasped. 
“Just look.” 

Doolittle looked. Sure enough, a 
large piece of canvas had been ripped 
from the wing. 

“That’s the greatest exhibition of 
flying I’ve ever seen,” the head of the 
Chilean air force said to Doolittle. 
“You actually played tag with the Dor- 
nier and yet touched it so gently that 
the pilot never knew you had done it. 
But we here on the ground could see 
you make contact with the wing.” 

Doolittle smiled modestly and looked 
at the grinning Webster. ‘There was no 
use telling the Chileans that he’d doa 
lot of things in an airplane, but he’d 


never risk another man’s life, and such - 


a stunt would almost certainly have 
caused the Dornier to get out of con- 
trol. There was no use telling the hap- 
py Chileans that the canvas had ripped 
from the wing because of the wind — 
friction created by the dives von Scho- 
nabeck had been performing. Webster 
brought back a nice order from Chile. 

The schedule drawn up weeks be- 
fore couldn’t be altered now, and Doo- 
little had to fly the Curtiss to La Paz 
to show it off to the Bolivians. Both 
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casts had cracked and broken under 
the strain. The doctor who had set the 
ankles refused to have anything more 
to do with this obstreperous patient, 
so Boyd Sherman found an artificial 
limb maker. He made two strong casts, 
using old-fashioned corset stays as re- 
inforcements. Doolittle was helped into 
the plane by Sherman, again had his 
feet clipped to the controls, and then 
headed for Bolivia. His reception was 
less than cordial. Bewildered at first by 
the open hostility, he learned that Bo- 
livia and Chile were on very bad terms, 
and that anyone arriving from Chile 
was immediately suspect. Doolittle was 
taken to the Strangers’ Club. Shortly 
thereafter an angry crowd had gath- 
ered outside to shout imprecations at 
the suspected Chilean spy. The army 
had to be called out to disperse the 
crowds. Doolittle exhibited the plane 
the next day, but the Bolivian officials, 
crushed by the pressure of public opin- 
ion, refused to buy. 

Then he headed for Buenos Aires, 
a rather hazardous flight under any 
conditions. It was the first time an 
American pilot had flown across the 
Andes, and Doolittle had done it with- 
out wearing a parachute. A chute 
would have been completely useless 
had trouble developed. He couldn't 
have jumped with two broken legs. 
But he made it; he put on his show; 
the Argentinians bought the plane and 
Doolittle headed for home, to face an 
unmerciful kidding from his family 
and his flying mates. 


He was immediately hustled to the 
Walter Reed Hospital. The doctors 
winced when they saw the horribly 
swollen ankles — muscles, tendons, and 
tissues were a hopeless mess. It would 
take a year, they said, to repair the 
damage done to the two ankles. They 
removed the limb maker’s cast, and 
after studying X-rays once more put 
the legs in plaster casts. 

For six months Doolittle lay in bed. 
It was a frustrating period for the fly- 
er. Aviation was suddenly throwing off 
its swaddling clothes. The commercial 
airlines were booming. Civilian pilots 
were making all kinds of record flights. 
The oil companies were doing research 
in fuel, trying to produce something 
more powerful than the standard oc- 
tane. Engine manufacturers were con- 
stantly experimenting with newer, 
lighter motors. A young airmail pilot 
named Lindbergh was planning a solo 
flight to Paris. Richard Byrd had an- 
nounced that he would try a nonstop 
to Paris. Doolittle lay in bed fuming. 
When they let him sit up he immedi- 
ately called for a drawing board and 
pencil. If he couldn’t fly, he could at 
least fool around with designs and 
with paper stunts. And out of this came 
an idea that was to eventually land 
him in the headlines again and to con- 
tribute a great deal to the science of 
aeronautics. 

Lying in bed propped up against 
the pillows, he considered the possi- 
bility of doing the impossible — flying 
an outside loop. No man had ever per- 
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formed this gravity-defying maneuver. 
Many had tried and many had died. 
For years pilots had been “looping the 
loop,” a relatively simple maneuver to 
an experienced pilot with a pair of 
sturdy wings on his aircraft. The in- 
side loop wasn’t difficult because as he 
“loops” the pilot is forced tightly into 
his seat by centrifugal force. In an out- 
side loop the pilot would be literally 
flying the outer course, and centrifugal 
force would be straining him out of 
his seat. Few pilots thought that the 
human body could stand the strain of 
an outside loop. You might find straps 
strong enough to keep you from flying 
out of your cockpit, but what about 
the soft vital organs on which the same 
tremendous pull would be exerted? 
Wouldn’t they be pulled horribly out 
of place? Most pilots felt that the blood 
vessels would burst, and doctors were 
inclined to agree with them. Even if 
by some miracle the human frame did 
withstand the pressure, there seemed 
little chance that an airplane could 
stand it. 

This latter problem was an engineer- 
ing one on which the drawing board 
might shed some light. The stress and 
strain on wings and fuselage was some- 
thing that could be worked out with a 
fair degree of accuracy. By the time he 
left the hospital after six and a half 
weary months, Doolittle had made up 
his mind that the airplane could sur- 
vive the strain of an outside loop. He 
had no idea whether or not the pilot 
could withstand it. 


The ankles had healed perfectly, 
and the rudder bars still acted sensi- 
tively to the touch of his feet. He be- 
gan kicking a Curtiss pursuit ship 
with a 450-horsepower engine all over 
the sky above the Ohio plains. He’d 
reach 15,000 feet, safe from prying 
eyes, and begin his dives. He flew up- 
side down, constantly bringing the 
plane up to a partial loop, and then 
he’d land to see what his own physical 
reaction had been and to see how the 
wings and struts had reacted. He found 
that although there was considerable 
personal discomfort when he attempt- 
ed the partial outside loop, there was 
no bursting of blood vessels, apparent- 
ly no tearing away of vital organs, and | 
no black-out. And the sturdy Curtiss 
fighter showed no signs of disintegra- 
tion at all. 

Each night Doolittle recorded his 
observations. He knew that the cen- 
trifugal force encountered in doing 
the outside loop was three times the 
normal weight; he weighed 150 pounds 
now, and flying the outside of the loop 
a force of 450 pounds would be strain- 
ing against him, and he’d need a safe- 
ty belt strong enough to contain a 
force of 450 pounds. On May 25, 1927, 
he decided to try it. Only a few fellow 
officers knew what he was going to at- 
tempt when he took off that morning 
in the Curtiss. 

He pushed the plane up to 10,000 
feet and then dove it straight at the 
ground. With the throttle wide open 
he roared earthward at 350 miles an 
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hour — maximum speed for this air- 
plane. Then, instead. of pulling the 
stick back as one would in the con- 
ventional loop, he pushed it forward. 
The plane responded, and now at the 
bottom of the loop he was flying up- 
side down with his head dangling to- 
ward the earth. He felt the blood rush 
to his head, and now he was in the 
real danger zone. Would he black out? 
Would the wings stand the horrible 
strain? Then the plane began to climb 
up and up to reach his approximate 
starting point. He had done it; had 
flown on the outside of a huge aerial 
circle. 

His fellow officers mobbed him af- 


fectionately when he landed. That 
night the newspapers carried page-one 
stories of the incredible outside loop. 
One reporter asked Jimmy what made 
him try it. 

“Just on the spur of the moment,” 
he said in a dead-pan voice. Only the 
officers at Wright Field knew that he 
had been working out the details of 
this loop for many weeks and had ap- 
proached the problem with the detach- 
ment of the scientist. He hadn’t at- 
tempted it until his tests, his human 
reactions had convinced him that its 
success was a mathematical certainty. 
If there was a risk (and there was, of 
course), it was a “‘calculated risk.” 
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The solo flight of Charles A. Lindbergh from Roosevelt Field, New York 
to Paris in the small Ryan monoplane named the Spirit of St. Louis will 
remain the outstanding epic in the history of aviation. 

Three competitive airplanes were being readied at Roosevelt Field in 
the spring of 1927 to try for the £5,000 prize offered by Britisher Ray- 
mond Orteig for the first New York to Paris flight. One was a Bellanca 
monoplane belonging to Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Levine; the 
second, Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s America, a tri-motored Fokker; the 
third, Lindbergh’s single engine Ryan the Spirit of St. Louis. 

On May 19, all three were ready to go, but at dawn, with rain falling, 
only the Spirit of St. Louis was pushed out of the hangar. The tall, lanky, 
tousle-headed 25-year-old Lindbergh — former Army flyer, airmail pilot 
and barnstormer — crawled into the tiny cockpit, revved up the engine 
and headed out across the muddy field. A set of white flags downfield 
marked the point of no return, for the Ryan was heavy with fuel... 
heavier than it had ever been before. Lindbergh passed the white flags, 
still on the ground. The die was cast. On rolled the logy monoplane 
through the mud, reluctant to leave the ground. It looked like tragedy 
in the making, but at the absolute last foot of field, Lindbergh coaxed 
the wheels out of the splashing mud and skimmed over the high tension 
wires ahead. Big drops of sweat covered his forehead as he began his climb. 


The Flight 


Kenneth S. Davis 


BEYOND the mountain guardians of 
St. John’s harbor, Lindbergh eased 
the stick back and climbed slowly, 
with a minimum loss of forward 
speed, into the evening sky. By now 
the overload on his plane was mostly 
gone; he’d used a third of his fuel, 
some 150 gallons, and the Spirit of 
St. Louis was nearly g20 pounds light- 


er than it had been when it narrowly 
cleared those wires at the edge of 
Roosevelt Field. He could maneuver 
easily now and make well over one 
hundred miles an hour, with the wind 
behind him, while throttling down 
to 1600 rpm and leaning out his gas- 
oline mixture until the engine’s 
smooth roar grew slightly roughened. 
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Behind him (he turned in his seat 
to take a farewell look), Newfound- 
land’s mountains, blackly silhouetted 
against the western sky, seemed to be 
sinking slowly, steadily into the sea. 
Below him, that sea, already black 
with the coming of night, was streaked 
with gray threads moving from west 
to east, as though unraveled from a 
spool where the wind brushed the 
waters. Ahead of him the dark air 
was mottled with white where, here 
and there, islands of fog floated. ‘Then, 
all at once, it seemed to him that the 
sky mirrored the sea (or did the sea 
mirror the sky?), for he saw that there 
were white islands floating below him, 
too, in the water. 

Icebergs! 

At first he saw only a few ‘craggy 
islands of ice. Then there were many 
of them; the sea was dotted with them 
as far as he could look in every direc- 
tion. And as the icebergs multiplied, 
so did the fog islands ahead of him. 
He saw, with a faint but rising ap- 
_ prehension, that the wisps of fog were 
flowing together, forming banks; soon 
they formed a solid layer which 
masked the sea as he climbed. Slowly 
and steadily he climbed, but the fog 
rose with him. After a while there 
was not only a floor of cloud beneath 
him, there was also a pillar of cloud 
beside him, and another ahead of him, 
then another beside and another ahead 
— great towering masses of cloud. Still 
the climbed. 

Night rose out of the east to cover 


him. Stars twinkled in the blackest 
sky he’d ever seen. 

He came at last to a wall of cloud 
so high he could not top it, so wide 
he could not detour around it with- 
out serious loss of time and gas (and 
who could know but what there’d be 
another wall to the left or right?). He 
tightened his safety belt. He pushed 
forward on the stick, lowering slightly 
the plane’s nose. He plunged straight 
into the black turbulence of the cloud, 
feeling the bump and jar of angry air 
buffeting his plane, flying wholly by 
instruments in pitch darkness two 
miles above the sea. 

His gaze flicked from the altimeter to 
the turn-and-bank indicator and then 
to the air-speed indicator. He turned 
his flashlight upon the cylinder where 
rode, delicately balanced, the compass 
and level, for the radium figures on 
this instrument glowed too faintly for 
him to read them without the flash’s 
beam. He counted heavily, now, upon 
all his instruments; he had to repress 
his body’s instincts when these were 
contradicted by what he read upon the 
glowing dials. 

He became aware of the cold; he 
buttoned up his flying suit. When you 
got above ten thousand feet in that 
latitude, and especially at night, you 
could expect the air to grow icy cold. 

Ice! 

Quickly he jerked his glove off and, 
through the cockpit window, thrust 
his bare hand out into the screaming 
wind stream. Quickly he drew his 
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“| guess I'll go,” said Lindbergh casually when everything was ready and the 
crowds anxiously awaited his decision. With the motor reyving-up, the chocks 
were pulled from the wheels, the plane lurched forward, and began its long 
take-off run. 


Heavily laden with fuel, the Spirit of St. Louis lifted off a muddy field in the last 
few remaining yards of runway and headed toward the Atlantic Ocean and Paris. 


hand back; slivers and pellets of ice 
had stung his flesh. He switched on 
his flashlight and sent its beam glanc- 
ing along a wing strut and along the 
lower leading edge of the wing. The 
entering wedge of the strut glittered 
and showed roughness; it was coated 
with ice; and when he sent the beam 
straight out he saw that the whole of 
the black air was streaked with sleet. 
The veil of fatigue which had been 
blurring his perceptions was abruptly 
stripped away. 

He was in danger! He was in mortal 
danger! Ice not only weighted down 
a plane, it could so change the curve 
of a wing as to plunge a plane into 
the sea within minutes. 

Fighting down a tide of panic, he 
began to turn his plane around, for 
he must fly straight back into that por- 
tion of the sky where he knew the air 
was clear. He must, at once! Only by 
great effort of will did he make a long 
slow turn (fear told him the turn in- 
dicator was icing up, that the plane 
might soon go out of control) instead 
of a swift curve, which might have 
caused him to skid dangerously down 
the air. Again and again he flashed his 
light upon the liquid compass (the 
untried earth inductor was not to be 
trusted, he felt, in this crisis) and 
checked his altitude carefully, level- 
ing out when at last the instruments 
told him that he was indeed going 
back the way he had come. Yet still 
he flew blind and still the ice coated, 
ever more quickly, the wing struts 


and the leading edges of the wing it- 
self. Would he never —? 

Then he burst out of the cloud. 
He was under the stars again, out of 
the ice storm, but headed toward New- 
foundland, not Ireland. 

And so again he turned his plane, 
180 degrees in a long curve. 

Thereafter he flew around the great 
thunderheads which towered above 
the tumbled floor of cloud as he 
headed eastward. In the dim light of 
stars he saw a world of wild, weird 
beauty, awesome, coldly indifferent to 
him (how tiny, how insignificant he 
felt amidst those mountains and can- 
yons and pillars of cloud!), yet inspir- 
ing to him as no other beauty had 
ever been. How grand these dream- 
like mountain ranges! How awesome 
their turmoil as they opened up or 
closed down, in stupendous rolling 
waves, the paths his plane might fol- 
low! How vast the space across which, 
at 186,000 miles per second for thou- 
sands of years, had traveled most of 
the starlight which now, this instant, 
struck his eyes! He shivered a little, 
drawing himself together in the cock- 
pit. Terror and exaltation mingled in 
his soul. 

He remembered how, as a boy, in 
those far-off summers on the Minne- 
sota farm, he had gone alone into the 
field of tall timothy or redtop, had 
lain down upon his back, hidden from 
all eyes in a cozy nest of grass, and had 
gazed for hours up into the blue sky 
where great white cumulus clouds were 
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Charles E. Lindbergh, the lone-eagle, a tall, lanky, tousle-headed 25- 


year-old lad, beside his Spirit of St. Louis. This typical American youth 


conceived and executed history’s most epic flight. 


floating. What was it like up there? 
he wondered. How delicious it would 
be, he had thought, to ride up and 
down those billowing slopes of cloud 
or dive deep into their cool and secret 
hearts! In that strange lovely upper 
world a man might know many truths 
denied the earthbound; a man, up 
there, might be truly free. 

Well, the boy become a man knew 
that the freedom of the upper air must 
be paid for in coins of danger. He 
knew that clouds, which had a peace- 
ful abstract beauty for those who 
viewed them from the ground, had 
hearts of darkness and were often 
harsh with danger for those who chal- 
lenged them in the air. Yet even now 
he could feel something of what the 
boy on the farm had felt on those 
long-ago afternoons: the cockpit of 


the Spirit of St. Louts (“this little box 
with fabric walls,” he called it) was 
like the nest of grass in which the boy 
had huddled, hidden and alone, under 
the enormous sky. So warm it was, 
even with its windows open, compared 
to the coldness of infinity. A warm, 
COZVaaTEst.., Wn 

And then he had to jerk his head 
back and slap his cheeks briskly, driv- 
ing away the sleep which, denied him 
last night, now gathered around him 
in fatal waves of blackness, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm him. Sleep, which 
would have been his greatest friend 
last night, was tonight his greatest 
enemy. 

He was grateful, in a way, for the 
clouds. They broke the monotony 
which might have lulled him to sleep; 
they forced him to pay attention. 
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Whenever he deviated from the line 
of flight he had drawn in San Diego 
(how long ago that seemed!) on maps 
of the North Atlantic he had obtained 
there, he must make precise calcula- 
tions of times and distances. If he flew 
thirty degrees to the south of that line 
for ten minutes, in order to avoid an 
icy cloud, he must correct the error 
by flying thirty degrees to the north 
of the line for ten minutes, and at the 
same speed. Moreover, he must make 
allowances for the fact that air speed 
and ground (or sea) speed were by no 
means identical When he made 
eighty-five miles an hour air speed, 
which is what the indicator said he 
made at that moment (he was climb- 
ing a little), he made well over one 
hundred miles an hour over the waves 
far below — for the air moved in the 
same direction as he moved at some- 
thing more than thirty miles an hour. 
... Yes, he must pay attention; it was 
the price of his survival. 

But his aching tiredness remained 
constant. Out of it came, as had come 
the night before, a fear undefined in 
itself which, fastening first on one 
thing, then another, was defined for 
the moment by each of these. 

In the dusk of the evening he had 
worried about splashes of mud on the 
underside of the wing; they would 
slow his air speed slightly. In the dark- 
ness of night he worried about the ice 
coating which, though evaporating 
from the struts and wing, did so very 
slowly. And from time to time all 


through the night he had spasms of 
acute anxiety over his navigation. 
Something must have happened to the 
compasses to throw their readings 
completely off! Of course those read- 
ings seemed to check against the con- 
stellation overhead; the North Star 
seemed to stand where it ought to 
stand high in the sky at his left, if he 
were on course. He couldn’t be cer- 
tain he’d not made a mistake, how- 
ever, and if his total flight were very 
far off course —if he had failed to 
make accurately just one of hundreds 
of swift calculations —he might be 
headed for Africa, or Norway, instead 
of toward Ireland, England, France. 

He was experiencing, he knew, the 
shortest night any man in that lati- 
tude had ever experienced. Because 
the earth turned from west to east and 
he was flying west to east, he flew to- 
ward a rising sun. He had, for his 
night, less than two hours of full dark- 
ness. Those hours seemed to him, 
however, very long. 

After a while, he noticed a strange 
thing. The clouds at his left were 
more sharply defined than those at his 
right. Why? The answer came to him 
at once, bringing relief to his anxious 
soul; the moon was rising (he had 
forgotten the moon), soon to be fol- 
lowed by the sun, and it was being 
heralded by a wash of reddish silver 
over the clouds. 

But his relief ended abruptly in 
panic. The moon was rising at his 
left! Shouldn’t it be rising at his 
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right? Wasn’t he headed far to the 
south of his proper course? 

His drooping mind, jerked taut, 
shaped the wave of panic into a solid 
and limited object of reason. He rec- 
ognized the problem. Swiftly he solved 
re 


The North Star, the constellation 
overhead, the instruments — all told 
him he might be heading as much as 
ten degrees south of the route he had 
mapped, but no more than that. What 
he must remember was that his route 
was the Great Circle, and that he 
therefore crossed each meridian at a 
slightly different angle from the one 
before and must expect that heavenly 
bodies which rose at his right when 
he left New York would rise at his 
left as he approached Paris. 

Not that he was approaching Paris 
now. He was not halfway across the 
ocean. But he had gone far enough 
on his journey to justify a moonrise 
somewhat to the left of his line of 
flight. 

He smiled to himself. He felt that 
he had gone far enough, also, to jus- 
tify a conviction that he belonged 
now more to Europe than America. 
Therefore his mind had had as its 
point of reference the scene of depar- 
ture; it had cast back along the way 
he had come. Now it had as its refer- 
ence point the approaching scene of 
his arrival; it cast forward along the 
way he would go. 

The moon rose above the clouds, 
lighting with its glow a weirdly lovely 


skyscape. His became a world of stu- 
pendous silver forms, of magnificent 
silver vistas, stretching infinitely on 
all sides of him under a sky no longer 
black but deeply, darkly purple. Then 
as he flew into a thin mist, came the 
twilight of dawn, and he saw far be- 
low through breaks in the clouds a 
gray Atlantic streaked with foam 
where a gale must be blowing. He 
exulted. The tail wind sped him faster 
on his way than he had dared hope 
for, provided he made no grave errors 
of navigation. 

He was less vulnerable now to a 
fatal shortage of fuel. He was also less 
vulnerable to his great enemy, sleep. 
Monotony, a dull sameness or absence 
of sensation—this was a weapon 
strengthened in the hands of his 
enemy by the darkness of night. It 
was weakened by the light of day. As 
the rising sun burnt away the mists, 
the width and variety of his visual 
world increased, and variety was what 
he needed for wakefulness. Novelty 
of sensation was a spur and whip to 
his flagging attention. 

Thereafter he used this spur and 
whip deliberately. He refrained from 
placing in their cockpit frames the 
panes of glass which would have 
walled out the cold and muffled the 
roar of the engine. He varied the 
height of his flight, sometimes climb- 
ing miles above the ocean, sometimes 
skimming barely ten feet above the 
waves. Once he took smelling salts 
from his first-aid kit and, holding them 
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to his nose, was dismayed to find that 
(his senses being so dulled by fatigue) 
he couldn’t smell them. He played 
games with his mind, speculating on 
everything he noticed, carefully cal- 
culating and recalculating his fuel 
consumption, his direction, the prob- 
able effect of wind drift; keeping an 
hour-by-hour log of his voyage, and 
remembering in vivid detail (as he 
would record long afterward) scenes 
from his past life. 

And so the long hours passed. 
Morning passed. Afternoon came on 
and advanced, the sun sinking behind 
him more rapidly than it had ever 
done before, and he began to pray 
that he might see land before the sun 
went down. 


In the twenty-seventh hour of his 
flight he noticed below him and to his 
right some black spots upon the water. 
He focused on one of them. It was a 
boat! He was over a fleet of small fish- 
ing boats! Instantly his every sense 
was alert; this could only mean that 
he was approaching land, and the sun 
still stood high behind him in the 
west. Now, for the first time, he might 
check absolutely his navigation. 

He turned and dove down across 
one of the boats, seeing on it no sign 
of life. Then, very low, he circled an- 
other. Its deck was empty, too, but he 
glimpsed a man’s head thrust through 
a porthole below deck. He circled 
back, closed the throttle, and, passing 
the man’s head less than fifty feet 


away, shouted as loudly as he could: 
“Which way is Ireland?” The man’s 
face remained expressionless and si- 
lent. Lindbergh circled and _ tried 
again, and again received no response. 
Puzzled, half-angry, he again climbed 
the air, determined to waste no more 
minutes and gasoline. Anyway, he was 
near land, he told himself. He must 
be. 

And in the twenty-eighth hour of 
his flight, he saw land! 

At first it looked like a dark cloud 
on the northeastern horizon (he had 
been flying through rain squalls). 
Then he saw that it was solid, station- 
ary, and he veered to the left, off 
course, to look at it. It rose slowly out 
of the sea as he approached — a rugged 
coastline, rocky islands guarding in- 
lets, high green hills—and with it 
rose both his spirit and his plane as 
he climbed to gain a wider perspec- 
tive. He checked what he saw below 
against what he saw upon the chart 
spread out upon his knees. He gasped 
with joyful amazement. 

That was Ireland, all right! Not 
only that, he had hit the southwestern 
coast almost precisely where, accord- 
ing to the line on his chart, he should 
have done so! That was Dingle Bay 
down there. 

He had done this despite all the de- 
tours he had had to make in the night, 
despite the fact that his compass 
needles had for long periods wavered 
so widely that he had to guess at their 
readings. He had accomplished a mas- 
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terpiece of navigation — one worthy 
of that genius of dead reckoning, 
Christopher Columbus — and he could 
know, in his exultancy, that it would 
be recognized as such by fellow pro- 
fessional flyers, the men whose opin- 
ions he most respected. (“To have 
stayed within fifty miles of his course 
to Ireland would have been luck,” 
one such man would say. “To hit it 
within twenty-five miles of course 
would show remarkable navigating 


ability. To hit it at Dingle Bay was 
sheer genius!””) He was now only 600 
miles from Paris, and hours ahead of 
schedule. Heavy fog over southern 
England might force him back to Ire- 
land; or, if England was clear, heavy 
fog over the English Channel or 
northern France might force him back 
to that country. Otherwise it would 
be easy from now on. The Spirit of St. 
Louts performed perfectly, and he 
wasn’t sleepy any more. 


The Lindbergh flight to Paris started an avalanche of similar feats across 
the north and south Atlantic. Second to try a month later was Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd in a tri-motored Fokker named America piloted by 
Arctic air pioneers Bernt Balchen and Bert Acosta. Aboard also was 
George Noville, as engineer. The heavily laden aircraft lumbered_ off 
Roosevelt Field only to encounter dismal, stormy weather the entire trip 
across, weather which at one time threw the giant transport into a tailspin 
and only the skill of pilot Balchen saved the flight from disaster. 
Forty hours later, on reaching the Parts, France area, the intrepid flyers 
| found the country shrouded with heavy rain and dense fog. Every con- 
| cetvable landing field was blotted out by the white mist. It was nearly 
midnight and their precious fuel about gone. There was only one thing 
| to do — head back toward the sea and await the bitter moment of destiny 


when the last drop of gas trickled into the engines. 


The New York to Paris 
Air Derby, 1927 


Bernt Balchen 
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“I July 0050. Over Paris again. Let- 
ting down.” 

It is almost one in the morning, 
and by my estimate we are over Paris. 
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. . . I descend to 3,000 feet. I do not 
dare grope my way lower, because the 
Eiffel Tower is somewhere in the 
area, a thousand feet high. We circle 
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in the dark, through the driving rain, 
and once I think I see a flash under- 
neath the wing. I watch anxiously, 
but there is only blackness. Later we 
learn that a large crowd has been wait- 
ing all night at Le Bourget to wel- 
come us, and they claim that about 
one o'clock they heard our engines 
directly above. The weather at the 
field at that time was heavy rain, 75 
feet ceiling, visibility nil. 

Our fuel gauges are beginning to 
register almost empty. Now I know 
that we shall not get into Paris this 
trip. We have been fumbling about 
in this black rainstorm long enough 
— too long, perhaps. Now it is a ques- 
tion of saving the ship. There is only 
one chance: to find our way back to 
the coast a second time, and hope we 
shall be lucky enough to have a little 
ceiling left for a landing there. Again 
I set the America’s nose on course for 
Le Havre, and we drone through the 
night, my ears anxiously cocked for 
the first warning cough from a motor 
burning its last drops of gas. It is after 
two in the morning when I figure that 
we are over the coast again, and let 
down through the clouds. At this time 
of the year it is already growing the 
faintest shade lighter. Faintly below 
me, through the rain-filled air, I can 
now see the line of the shore. When 
scattered lights twinkle below, to port, 
I head for a brighter group and as we 
sweep over it I see that it is an elec- 
tric sign on the roof of a big building. 
It reads DEAUVILLE. 


Byrd crawls up through the catwalk 
and asks our position. I tell him what 
I have just seen. Through the deafen- 
ing uproar of the motors, I shout to 
him that we'll have to set down — and 
soon. 

His voice, muffled by the roar of 
the engines, seems to come from far 
away as he asks me whether a crash is 
imminent. I tell him, with more con- 
fidence than I feel, that I hope the 
fuel will hold out till we sight a land- 
ing spot. 

We are flying southwest along the 
coast. Ahead of us I spot a low, sandy 
beach, and swoop down to buzz over 
it hopefully. No use —a whole fleet 
of fishing boats hauled up on the 
sand, leaving not the slightest place 
to set down. I pull the plane’s nose 
up again and level off, both of us 
straining our eyes ahead along the 
winding coast. 

“7 July, 0400. Gas tanks empty. Pre- 
paring to ditch.” 

Ahead of us the beam of a light- 
house cuts through the graying murk, 
swinging in a slow circle. I come down 
over the stone tower and bank steep- 
ly, following the beam ‘around and 
studying the ground below. The 
meadows are cut up into little fields 
by stone fences, and there is no hope 
of landing there. There is a small, 
sloping beach, and it is littered with 
small boats. Only the water offshore 
looks clear. Shouting back and forth 
to each other, Commander Byrd and 
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A month after Charles A. Lindbergh’s Atlantic solo feat, pilots Bernt 


Balchen, Bert Acosta, and engineer George Noville, flew the tri-motor 
Fokker VII America, shown above, across a stormy Atlantic. Aboard as 
commander and navigator was Admiral Richard E. Byrd. The fog- 
shrouded Le Bourget, Paris, airport and empty gas tanks forced Balchen 
to set the huge craft down in the waters off the French coast in the 


middle of the night. 


I agree that our only chance is to 
ditch. 

As we complete a left turn and 
make a first pass over the water, our 
right engine coughs alarmingly. We 
have only a few seconds in which to 
ditch. Crawling back to the naviga- 
tor’s compartment, Commander Byrd 
quickly has three carbide driftflares 
in readiness. Through the trapdoor 
he tosses them into the sea _ below, 
about a hundred yards apart. As I 
come around again, I see them ignite 
on the surface. I decide to set her 
down on the middle light, making my 
flare-out over the first and judging 
my height above the water by the 
third, up ahead. 

I take the plane down, all the way 
down to the wavetops. A hundred 
feet; fifty feet. The others have gone 


to their emergency stations, Acosta 
hunched in the radio operator’s seat 
behind me, Byrd and Noville braced 
in the rear compartment. Now we are 
only three or four feet above the 
water, and I cut all three engines and 
stall the ship in. 

A large bow wave engulfs the 
America’s nose as we hit, and cold salt 
water is pouring in from everywhere. 
We come to a stop and the weight of 
the engines, all forward of the wing, 


draws the nose of the plane gently 


under the water. I follow it beneath 
the surface, and can feel it settle to 
the bottom. 

Unhitching my safety belt, I squirm 
around in my seat and kick upward 
toward the door of the radio compart- 
ment, just behind and above me. The 
ocean feels wonderfully cool and re- 
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freshing as at last I pull myself up 
through the hatch over the radio com- 
partment and fill my lungs with the 
fresh air. ¢ 

_ Looking about in the graying light 
of the dawn, I see that Byrd and No- 
ville-have emerged through the hatch 
in the roof of the navigator’s compart- 
ment and crawled up on the tilted 
wing. The plane is floating on its 
empty main tank. I try to wriggle up 
on the wing beside them, but some- 
how my hands cannot get a grip on 
anything and I slide off again back- 
ward, like a greased seal. I cannot un- 
derstand why everything is so slippery; 
then I realize that the oil tank for the 
center engine was under my seat, and 
I am coated with slimy motor oil. 

Byrd gives me a hand up and calls 
out, “Where is Acosta?’ His voice 
sounds high-pitched and shrill, hard 
to understand, and then I realize that 
my ears are completely out of whack 
after two days and nights of roaring 
engines. The upended plane is filling 
rapidly, the leading edge of the wing 
slowly settling toward the water. We 
crawl forward, ready to dive down 
and grope for Acosta’s body in the 
fuselage, and at that moment he ap- 
pears out of nowhere in the darkness 
behind us, thrashing in the water and 
shouting in the same strange, squeaky 
voice. 

We pull him onto the wing beside 
us. Gradually my hearing is getting 
back to normal, and now I am aware 
of the uncanny silence, broken only 


by the lap lap lap of the tide running 
out past the America. The plane is 
floating lower in the water, its heavy 
nose resting on the bottom at a depth 
of ten or fifteen feet, the wing barely 
awash. Later we find that the landing- 
gear was sheared off by the first im- 
pact; but there isn’t a tear in the can- 
vas. The shore, some two hundred 
yards away, seems completely de- 
serted. 

Noville has opened the emergency 
rip panel in the center of the wing, 
and we haul out a rubber life raft and 
inflate it with a foot pump, and 
launch it from the wing. We fish from 
the plane our most precious items of 
cargo, a strongbox containing a piece 
of a historic American flag, which we 
are to present to the people of France, 
and a sack containing part of the ap- 
proximately 150 pounds of mail on 
board. The flight was sworn in by the 
Post Office Department as the first of- 
ficial transatlantic mail carrier. Load- 
ing these valuables into the raft, we 
climb in ourselves and push off for 
shore. We are all exhausted, and it is 
slow work paddling against the ebbing 
tide, but at last the rubber raft grates 
against the sand and we flounder out 
and haul it up on shore. At least, we 
have delivered the first transocean air- 
mail from the United States to Europe. 

By now it is around four-thirty in 
the morning, local time. It is a dismal 
day with rain pelting down, but we 
cannot get any wetter as we straggle 
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up the hill to a village a mile from 
the beach. Its houses, surrounded by 
high fences with locked gates, are dark 
and quiet. The only sign of life is a 
French boy on a bicycle, and he takes 
one look at these strange-looking di- 
sheveled creatures that have come 
dripping out of the sea, and pedals 
away in terror. We climb the hill to 
the lighthouse and hammer on its mas- 
sive door until the keeper pokes his 
white nightcap out of an upper win- 


dow. Noville speaks a little French, 
and when he explains who we are, the 
window bangs down and the light- 
house keeper and his wife rush to un- 
bolt the front door and let us in. We 
ask him where we are. 

‘Near Caen, department of Cal- 
vados,” he says in rapid French. 
“Called Ver-sur-Mer.” [Later this 
place would be known to millions of 
American soldiers during World War 
II as Omaha Beach.] 


First to attempt a Pacific flight, United States to Hawaii, was a fleet of 
three twin-engine U.S. Navy PN-9 seaplanes, under Lt. Commander John 
Rodgers in August 1925. One of the three made it, but not in the air. 
For the last agonizing 459 miles, Commander Rodgers taxied his seaplane 
on the ocean surface with a final leg towed behind the U. S. Navy sub- 
marine R-4. 

On June 27, 1927 —a month after the Lindbergh Atlantic crossing — 
Lieutenant Lester Maitland and Lieutenant Albert F. Hegenberger of the 
U.S. Air Corps, lifted their tri-motored Fokker transport Bird of Paradise 
off the runway at Oakland, California. Twenty-five hours and 49 minutes 
later they landed at Wheeler Field, Hawati — the first to span the Pacific 
— another pioneer achievement for Air Force pilots. It was an uneventful 
flight, with the pilots slowing down the last hundred miles to give time 
for a “welcoming” crowd to assemble at Wheeler. 

Now the Pacific race was on. Private flyers dreamed of performing 
Lindbergh-type feats toward the Orient, and soon Pan American “China 
Clippers” were laying air routes to the far corners of the Orient. 

The first civilians to attempt the Pacific in a single-engine monoplane 
were Ernest Smith and Emory B. Bronte. Smith had tried once before — 
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the same day and same hour Maitland and Hegenberger had taken off. 
Engine trouble forced him back, denied him the great honors that had 
gone to the Army pilots. He was bitter and his only obsession now was 
to break the Maitland and Hegenberger time. He and Bronte did just 
that, but they ended up in the tree-tops on Molokai Island. 

Here, written especially for this volume by Maj. Gene Guerny, is an 


account of the Smith-Bronte flight. 


Plight to Hawaii 


Maj. Gene Guerny 


Ernest Smith had failed on his first 
attempt to cross the Pacific and his 
navigator refused to try it again. After 
much searching, Smith found an ex- 
perienced ocean navigator named Em- 
ory Bronte who was willing to under- 
take a second try to Hawaii. Bronte 
- was a wizard with a sextant, which im- 
pressed both Capt. William R. Royle, 
manager of the flight, and the two 
financial backers of the venture, An- 
thony Parente and Edmund Moffett. 
Preparations for the flight got under 
way. 

The day picked for take-off was July 
14, 1927; the time g:00 A.M. Smith, 
Bronte, Royle, and the two _ backers 
were up at dawn —a very foggy dawn. 
The soupy mist hung heavy over the 
Oakland airport and gave every ap- 
pearance of hanging around all day. 
However, the California sun soon 
changed things and at twelve minutes 
to 10:00 A.M. it peeked through the 
mist at the anxious men gathered 
around the City of Oakland. Smith 


had christened the single-engine Tra- 
velair monoplane after his port of de- 
parture. 

The plane was loaded to its maxi- 
mum gross weight of 5000 pounds. 
The last item added was a cage con- 
taining four homing pigeons. Two of 
the birds were to be released when the 
plane was 200 miles out over the Pa- 
cific on the way to Hawaii. They would 
bring a position report back to the 
mainland. The remaining two message 
carriers for some unknown reason were 
to be released on the return trip, 100 
miles off the California coast. Their 
mission was to announce the impend- 
ing arrival of the City of Oakland, al- 
though in all probability the airplane 
would arrive before they would. Radio 
was in its infant stage. 

Everything was ready; the weather 
was clearing up, it was time to say 
goodbye. Ernie Smith’s sweetheart, 
Marjorie Brown, hugged the intrepid 
flyer tightly and kissed him so many 
times the crowd of 10,000 gathered at 
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The Travelair City of Oakland with Ernest Smith and Emory B. Bronte 


heads into the fog banks hanging over the Pacific Ocean after leaving 
Oakland, California airport on July 14, 1927 for the first single-engine 
non-stop flight to Hawaii. Smith and Bronte beat the Maitland-Hegen- 


berger time by 14 minutes. 


the airport thought she would never 
let him go. The tearful girl was finally 
led away by Smith’s father and broth- 
er. Smith and Bronte exchanged a few 
words and climbed into their plane. 
They would not be able to talk with 
one another again until they reached 
Hawaii since their compartments were 
separated by gasoline tanks and other 
equipment. 

The City of Oakland stood at the 
end of the baked adobe runway while 
Smith ran the engines and checked his 
primitive instruments. At 10:04 A.M. 
he pushed the throttle forward and 


locked it. The heavy plane lumbered 
down the field slowly, then it began to 
gain speed. Just short of the halfway 
mark the right wheel dropped into a 
wide crack in the baked adobe run- 
way and the plane lurched toward the 
spectators lining both sides. The crowd 
gasped as they saw it coming toward 
them with the right wing dipping dan- 
gerously low. ‘There was a mass surge 
to one side, opening a clearance, but 
Smith quickly chopped the throttle 
and brought the overweight craft to a 
stop on the rough grass. 

Smith and Bronte jumped out of 
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Lts. A. F. Hegenberger, left, 
and Lester J. Maitland were 
the first to fly the Pacific, 
June 27, 1927 — one month 
after the Lindbergh flight. 


Lts. Maitland and Hegenberger flew this tri-motor Fokker Bird of Para- 
dise on the pioneer Pacific flight, Oakland, California to Wheeler 
Field, Hawaii. Time of flight was just short of 26 hours. 
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the small monoplane, which in detail 
was almost an exact duplicate of Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. They quick- 
ly inspected it for damage, completely 
undaunted by their harrowing experi- 
ence. They could see nothing wrong 
and asked the ground crews to roll it 
back to the starting point. 

By now two more spectators arrived 
to watch the departure. They were 
Lts. Maitland and Hegenberger, the 
military pilots who had just returned 
to California by boat after their record 
25 hour, 50 minute flight to Hawaii. 
Smith and Bronte were overjoyed to 
see these friendly rivals. Questions 
flowed like machine gunfire from 
Smith’s lips: 

“Did you run into any thunder- 
storms?” 

‘How far out did you recognize the 
Islands?” 

“Were your compasses all right?” 

“Did you get tired? Were you 
sleepy?” 

The Air Force men answered as fast 
as the questions were put to them, and 
supplied other information which they 
thought would be useful. Maitland 
told of the severe headaches brought 
on by flying on instruments while trav- 
ersing the heavy cloud layers and by 
the intense strain of peering ahead for 
the first glimpse of land. He recom- 
mended that Smith and Bronte take 
along smelling salts or spirits of am- 
monia to help keep them awake. Drow- 
siness had been a big problem for the 
two pilots of the Bird of Paradise. 


Royle immediately dispatched a 
motorcycle messenger to the nearest 
drugstore for the smelling salts. By 
10:40 A.M. the cyclist was back and the 
aviators were once again ready for 
their assault on the Pacific. 

This time the take-off roll was swift 
and straight as an arrow. The sleek 
monoplane left the earth smoothly 
when Smith pulled it into the air. As 
he throttled back from take-off power, 
he thought he could hear the roar of 
approval from the crowd below, a 
crowd which by now had become skep- 
tical of their chances for success. A San 
Francisco newspaper man put it this 
way: “You couldn’t find one man in a 
hundred in the crowd who would have 
bet they would reach Hawaii, let alone 
a round trip.” 

The City of Oakland left a cloud of 
dust behind it obscuring the spectators’ 
view but many lingered on at the air- 
port not sure that the flight was under 
way at last. But soon they saw the Trav- 
elair in a climbing turn that seemed 
to be swinging back. The crowd 
groaned. 

Smith had had so much bad luck. 
When he had taken off in the race to 
Hawaii with Maitland and Hegenber- 
ger a cracked windshield had forced 
him back, and Maitland had. won. 

The crowd watched Smith fly east- 
ward toward the Contra Costa hills 
and then suddenly he turned once 
again toward the Pacific. An audible 
sigh of relief went up as they realized 
he had been trying to gain enough alti- 
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tude to clear the fog bank still hanging 
over the water. But again suddenly 
Smith turned east and circled the Oak- 
land airport. It was his final salute be- 
fore pointing the Travelair out over 
the fog bank for Hawaii. 

At 11:05 A.M. the City of Oakland 
passed over the Golden Gate picking 
up a Navy bomber, two Army aircraft 
from nearby Crissy Field, and two 
civilian airplanes for escort on the first 


several miles of the journey. On land- 


ing, one of the civilian pilots reported: 
“Smith was having trouble lifting his 
heavy gas load over the fog bank and 
it appeared the fog got higher out over 
the ocean. Smith is going to have trou- 
ble.” 

“Trouble” — this was to be the un- 
derstatement of the day. ' 

The fog, caused by the Japanese cur- 
rent, extended for some distance out 
to sea. Smith climbed to 3,600 feet and 
then to 4,000 in an effort to stay above 
it. At noon Bronte, who was doing all 
the wireless sending, gave their posi- 
tion coordinates which placed them 
100 miles out from San Francisco. In 
another report, he added, “Foggy be- 
low.” 

The next message came at 1 P.M.: 
“Everything fine on board.” 

But it wasn’t exactly “‘fine,” for they 
were in and out of the fog. No posi- 
tion was given this time since they 
were navigating by dead reckoning. 

At 2 p.M., after 3 hours and 20 min- 
utes in the air, the flyers reported a 
latitude and longitude that would have 


placed them only 140 miles from the 
coast. If they had flown in a straight 
line they were making only 42 miles 
an hour! The Travelair monoplane 
normally cruised at 105 miles an hour; 
its top speed was 120. No head winds 
had been forecast, and 500 miles out 
they were due to pick up a 2o0-knot tail 
wind. To those who received the 2 
P.M. message the only logical answer 
seemed to be that Smith and Bronte 
had become lost in the fog, wandering 
in aimless circles most of the time. 

George E. Baxter, assistant general 
manager of the Federal Telegraph 
Company, commented: “The plane is 
over a fog bank, and Bronte is unable 
to get a horizon to take accurate bear- 
ings. But they ought to get in touch 
soon with the steamer Frank S. Buck. 
It’s equipped to give them radio bear- 
ings.” 

But the Oakland couldn’t receive 
bearings. At 2:30 P.M. Bronte radioed: 
“Receiving set on the bum.” 

But he went on to say that he didn’t 
consider this to be too serious. Wire- 
less receiving equipment for airplanes 
was still very new. A set had been in- 
stalled in the Oakland only after Mait- 
land and Hegenberger had reported 
success in receiving Army transmitting 
stations during their flight to Hawaii. 
Bronte could still send messages to 
ships at sea and to ground stations on 
the mainland, but he would have to 
navigate without the help of the bea- 
con and bearing signals that Maitland 
and Hegenberger had been able to 
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use. Unless the receiving set came back 
into commission, Bronte must rely on 
the stars to guide him when the weath- 
er was clear and on dead reckoning 
when fog and clouds prevailed. 

The next word from the City of 
Oakland came at 3 P.M.: “Still foggy — 
have not heard radio beacon for the 
past hour — am going strong.” 

At 3:45 P.M. the steamer Manoa 
wired that she was receiving the City 
of Oakland “very strong.” 

At this point Bronte figured that 
they were about 300 miles out. He and 
Smith had already decided, by passing 
notes back and forth, to wait an extra 
100 miles before releasing the first two 
pigeons. At 200 miles they had been 
uncertain of their position. Bronte 
now passed another note up to Smith 
telling him it was time to let the birds 
go. Smith opened the cage and the 
messengers, with a note giving the fly- 
ers’ location, flew off into the fog. 


‘They were never seen again. 


At 4 P.M. the radio station in Cali- 
fornia picked up a message in which 
the Oakland gave its location by lati- 
tude and longitude. Most of the ex- 
perts who were following the flight 
considered the position given to be in- 
correct. 

After that — silence. A dozen or more 
steamships were on the alert for the 
wireless calls, and the world became 
anxious. 

At 6 p.m. the steamer Maunaola re- 
ported Smith and Bronte’s position to 
be 480 miles out from California. This 


gave them a ground speed of 80 miles 
an hour since passing over the Golden 
Gate. Moments later they picked up 
the expected strong tail wind, and then 
they were really on their way. When 
they were 725 miles out, their ground 
speed averaged g2 miles an hour. At 
7:45 P.M. they were 800 miles at sea. 

This burst of speed worried the avi- 
ation experts. on the ground as much 
as the Oakland’s earlier slowness had 
done. Even with the help of a tail 
wind, they figured Smith must be run- 
ning the ship at full throttle and would 
use up all his gas before he reached 
Hawail. 

No further message was received 
from the Oakland. Smith and Bronte 
had been following the sun westward, 
but they were unable to keep up with 
it. The fiery ball soon dropped below 
the horizon and the long, lonely hours 
of the night faced the two men cramped 
in their small cockpits. 

Bronte continued to shoot the stars 
during the night while Smith attempt- 
ed to stay clear of a low cloud layer to 
insure top vision. On one occasion he 
was forced to climb to 11,000 feet. 

The two airmen did not become 
sleepy as they expected although their 
bodies and minds began to show signs 
of strain. At one point the flight almost 
ended in disaster when they spotted 
land and farmhouses below them. It 
turned out to be a mirage. 

Smith later told newsmen what hap- 
pened: “Once, we started to land on 
some farms formed by mirages caused 
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by the moon on a fog bank, but dis- 
covered our mistake in time to avoid 
hitting the water.” 

All this while the Oakland’s 200- 
horsepower Wright Whirlwind engine 
worked smoothly, filling the air with 
its full-throated roar. When they were 
past the halfway point, the German 
steamer Wilhelmina picked up a faint 
signal and relayed the news to the 
anxious world. Smith and Bronte were 
safe, in the air, and still on course for 
Hawaii. 

High above the Pacific, Smith was 
pleased with the progress. The air- 
speed should enable them to beat the 
record set by Maitland who had 
reached Hawaii in 25 hours and 49 
minutes. Now each minute that passed 
was precious, yet Smith knew he would 
be flirting with disaster if he opened 
his throttles too wide. He had devoted 
a lot of time to the problem of throttle- 
setting vs. gas-consumption, and he 
was convinced he could beat Mait- 
land’s record. The long night wore on. 

The sun came up; the engine droned 
away. The Oakland continued on its 
course, ever closer to Hawaii and a 
hopeful new record for the trip. 

When about 700 miles out, it hap- 
pened —their faithful engine sput- 
tered. Before the startled Smith could 
do anything it caught again and whined 
away at such a speed that it seemed 
certain the prop would fly off its hub. 
Then, just as suddenly, the engine set- 
tled back to its steady beat once more. 

A quick examination showed fuel 


pump trouble. Much more serious, 
however, was the fact that the fuel 
gauges were now showing only enough 
to last another hour. Smith quickly 
passed a note back to Bronte telling 
him the bad news and asking him to 
send a radio call for help. In turning 
to send the note, Smith had noticed 
the cage with the remaining two pl- 
geons. “When I learned we were run- 
ning short of gasoline,” he said later, 
“I decided the birds should have their 
chance for freedom. I opened their 
cage and out they hopped and soon 
were on their way to the nearest land.” 

Bronte’s call for help had gone out, 
giving their position and indicating 
they had only one hour’s fuel supply 
remaining. Three ships received the 
message, the Wilhelmina, the Presi- 
dent Pierce, and the Army transport 
Kenowis. All changed courses and sped 
to the position given by Bronte. 

The original excitement over, Smith 
now carefully rechecked his fuel tanks, 
and discovered that remote impulses 
from the tanks were giving false read- 
ings. Another quick calculation showed 
enough gas for four to six hours more. 

The original SOS had gone out at 
6:13 A.M. At 6:44 Bronte sent out an- 
other call reporting they had at least 
four hours’ of fuel remaining but still 
needed help. The Wilhelmina, the 
President Pierce, and the Kenowits con- 
tinued to race toward the Oakland’s 
course — just in case. Meanwhile a 
Navy radio operator reported receiv- 
ing the message: “We are landing in 
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the water.”” He had picked up a gar- 
bled version of the first SOS, and sent 
out the false alarm. It electrified the 
anxious waiting world. 

Meanwhile the Travelair droned on 
toward Hawaii. Suddenly Smith spot- 
ted land on the horizon. Later he re- 
called: ‘The land looked mighty good 
to us. We didn’t know what moment 
our gas would give out.” 

Smith had seen a mountain peak, 
but the closest island, Molokai, was 
still 50 miles away. He was ahead of 
Maitland’s time for the crossing, but 
by now was down to the last few gal- 
lons of gasoline. He would have to 
touch wheels down on land to have 
their record count. 

This was the longest part of the 
flight for the two tired aviators. Every 
minute was an eternity. At last far 
ahead they noted the white surf pound- 
ing against a beach. ‘They were going 
to make it! 


Now the problem was to land on 
the beach or to attempt making an air- 
strip. Unwilling to gamble on his gas 
holding out, he decided on a forced 
landing close to the beach. There was 
only mud and high brush below. Smith 
recalled: ‘““We had a choice of landing 
in the mud or brush. So I took to the 
brush.” 

The City of Oakland slithered into 
the treetops on Molokai Island. The 
landing gear ripped off, the fabric tore, 
the wings crumpled on impact before 
the craft finally came to a stop. Smith 
and Bronte climbed down out of the 
wreckage of their plane and danced 
with joy. They spoke for the first time 
since leaving the Oakland airport, not 
in quiet terms but with shouts of glee. 
They had beaten Maitland’s time to 
Hawaii by 14 minutes! It was 25 hours 
and 36 minutes since their take-off 
from Oakland. They had set a record! 
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The airplane has been the conqueror of the polar regions. Flyers opened 
the unknown arctic areas to exploration and colonization and brought 
modern civilization to the peoples in the lands of perpetual ice. 

In May of 1926, Admiral Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett made the 
first flight over the North Pole. On November 28, 1929, the Byrd Antarctic 
expedition’s ski-equipped Floyd Bennett, with polar pilot Bernt Balchen 
at the controls took off from Little America — expedition headquarters on 
the Ross Ice Shelf —and headed for the South Pole. It was another signt- 
ficant day in air history. 

The eventful flight paved the way for today’s routine air exploration 
of the great southern frozen continent. Here is Balchen’s own story of 
that flight. 


Antarctica 


Bernt Balchen 


“28 November, 1929. Weather okay, 
preparing polar take-off.” 

This is Thanksgiving Day, and it 
is a special Thanksgiving for sure. 
Last night we received a radio mes- 
sage from Larry Gould, on the dog 
trail a hundred miles from the Queen 
Maud Range, reporting that weather 
conditions in that general area are 
ideal. Cyclone Haines weighs Gould’s 
information, watches a couple of 
weather balloons dwindle to pinpoints 
in the sky, takes a reading on his baro- 
graph, wets his finger in the wind, 
and gives his official verdict at noon. 
The weather may be better or it may 
be worse, but he guesses that right 
now it is about as good as it probably 


ever will be. So we will either make 
it or not. 

The three engines have been run 
up, and the rest of the crew boards 
the Floyd Bennett. Harold June sits 
beside me on the right as copilot and 
radio man; Captain Ashley McKinley 
is in his position as photographer; and 
Byrd will be navigator and flight lead- 
er. Shortly after three o’clock he comes 
out of his headquarters in a big fur 
cap and, parka and polar bear pants, 
poses a moment beside the plane as 
the movie cameras grind, and waves 
to the crowd. The door slams behind 
him, and I rev up the engines. 

The skis jerk loose, and the heavy 
plane slides forward over the snow. 
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Pole, November 28-29, 1929. 


I taxi in a wide circle and up a little 
incline at the end of the flying strip 
to get full advantage of the slope. I 
look back at Byrd. He nods, and I 
give it the gun. 

“28 November. Take-off, 1529, head- 
ing due south, wind ESE.” 

The plane hesitates a moment, 
pointing eastward into the eighteen- 
mile wind, and I flip the rudder to 
break the skis loose. A few seconds 
later the tail ski is off the snow. I nose 
up, quickly gaining altitude. The 
weather is clear and ideal, and after 
a few minutes we pick up Gould’s 
dog-trail, a tiny scratch in the snow, 
and follow along its meridian, at that 
point 143° 45’ W. We pass his 20-mile 
food depot, than the 44-mile depot. 
We have climbed steadily to 1,500 
feet, heading for the South Pole. 

Hour after hour the ribbed expanse 
of the great Ross Shelf rolls under 
us. Byrd has spread Amundsen’s old 


The tri-motored Ford aircraft used by B 


yrd when he flew over the South 


charts on his navigator’s table, and 
we are looking down on the sledge- 
route he blazed, doing ninety miles 
an hour where he made twenty-five 
miles on his best day. I take my pocket 
slide rule from its worn leather case, 
and make a quick check. Our dead 
reckoning figures correctly. Every- 
thing is right on the nose. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes 
out of Little America, we sight some 
dark specks on the Shelf ahead. It is 
Gould’s survey and support party, 
waving to us as we roar overhead. We 
drop some chocolate and cigarettes, 
and a few messages which have come 
into camp since they left twenty-four 
days ago. We have flown the first 
transocean mail, I reflect. and now 
are pioneering the airmail service in 
Antarctica. 

“28 November. Sight Queen Maud 
Range, 2050. Climbing full throttle.” 
Soon the Queen Maud Mountains 
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This is an aerial view of the South Pole, a dreary, bleak, windblown 
land of eternal snow. The shadow of the plane is reflected downward 
on the snow. Air Force C-124 airdrops are now commonplace here, 
but the first human eyes to see this forbidden corner of the world from 
the air were those of Bernt Balchen and Admiral Byrd from their tri- 
motored aircraft — the Floyd Bennett. 


loom ahead, ranked in stately file 
against the horizon; here and there 
the brilliant blue flash of glacial ice 
lights dark gaps in the range. It is a 
land of a million years ago, right out 
of the ice age. June, with his ear- 
phones strapped to his helmet by a 
long cord, moves fast to empty the 
last of the 5-gallon cans of gas into 
the fuselage tank, and drop the empty 
tins through the trapdoor. A pound 
of weight less could make the differ- 
ence over the Hump. McKinley ad- 
justs his big mapping camera, ready 
to aim it to port of starboard. 

The engines have been operating 
at cruising speed, 1,580 r.p.m. for the 
center Cyclone and 1,600 for the out- 
boards. I hope the big Cyclone will 
stand up all right; it is brand-new and 


I have not had time to break it in 
fully. So far, it gives no sign of heat- 
ing. I open all three engines full 
throttle, 1,750 for the biggest one and 
1,700 for the two smaller, and we rise 
steadily toward the only two passes 
in the Queen Maud Range. We are 
about fifty miles north, holding course 
on 163° 45’ W. I watch the altimeter 
needle climb: 3,000, 4,000, 5,000. 
Ahead lies the big decision. One 
approach to the Pole is over the Axel 
Heiberg Glacier, the pass which 
Amundsen chose. He reported this 
pass to be 10,500 feet at its highest 
point. It is a long and gradual ascent, 
flanked by towering peaks far higher 
than the maximum altitude of the 
Ford, and its summit is hidden in 
clouds. The other approach is over 
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the Liv Glacier to its right, named by 
Amundsen for Dr. Nansen’s daughter 
and completely unsurveyed. We can 
see it bending in a wide curve and 
disappearing in a white blur that may 
be the polar plateau. We estimate its 
elevation to be about 9,500 feet, and 
the summit is clear. We decide to 
swing right. 

The Liv Glacier is like a great 
frozen waterfall, halted in the midst 
of its tumbling cascade and immo- 
bilized for all eternity. Sheer cliffs rise 
above us on either side, and the can- 
yon narrows as we wind our way up- 
ward. A cataract of ice looms ahead, 
and there is no room to turn around 
now. We are at 8,200 feet, just about 
the Ford’s ceiling with its present 
loading. I wave frantically to catch 
the attention of June, who is bent over 
his radio, and signal him to jettison 
some of our weight. His hand reaches 
for the gasoline dump-valve, and I 
shake my head and point to the emer- 
gency food. He kicks one of the 150- 
pound sacks through the trapdoor, 
and the plane lifts just enough to clear 
the barrier. 

A final icy wall blocks our way, 
steeper than all the others. A torrent 
of air is pouring over its top, the 
plane bucking violently in the down- 
draft, and our rate of climb is zero. 
June jettisons the second sack, and 
the Ford staggers a little higher, but 
still not enough. There is only one 
thing left to try. Perhaps at the very 
edge of the downdraft is a reverse 
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current of air, like a back-eddy along 
the bank of a rushing river, that will 
carry us upstream and over. I inch 
my way to the side of the canyon, our 
right wing almost scraping the cliff, 
and all at once we are wrenched up- 
ward, shooting out of the maelstrom 
of winds, and soar over the summit 
with a couple of hundred feet to spare. 

On the other side of the Hump lies 
the polar plateau. The snow meets 
the sky in an empty horizon, and 
somewhere in its center, about four 
hundred miles away, is the Pole. We 
set our course along the 171st merid- 
ian, leading south like all meridians 
to the axis of the globe. 

“29 November, 0100. Approaching 
South Pole.” 

Since midnight, the mountains have 
been fading away behind us, and by 
one o'clock they are out of sight. Dur- 
ing the climb over the Hump we 
were On maximum power setting for 
almost ninety minutes. The right out- 
board engine backfires, and misses a 
couple of beats, and June reaches for 
the dump-valve again. At our altitude 
of 11,000 feet, two engines could 
never keep the Ford airborne. I fig- 
ure that I may have leaned the mix- 
ture a little too thin, and adjust it just 
a fraction. The right outboard picks 
up and runs smoothly once more. 

According to my dead reckoning, 
we should be at the Pole in another 
fourteen minutes. Our position is Lat. 
89° 40’ S., about twenty miles away, 
so our goal must actually be in sight 
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at this moment. I send a message back 
to Byrd on the trolly cable that con- 
nects the cockpit with the navigator’s 
compartment. Fourteen minutes later, 
at 1:14 in the morning, Byrd sends a 
message forward on the trolly for 
June to broadcast to the base: 

“We have reached the South Pole.” 
We make a circle in the direction 


‘which would be westward, except that 


here everything is north. The trap- 


door behind me opens, and Byrd 
drops an American flag on the spot, 
weighted with a stone from Floyd 
Bennet’s grave, and we turn north 
again. I am glad to leave. Somehow 
our very purpose here seems insig- 
nificant, a symbol of man’s vanity and 
intrusion on this eternal white world. 
The sound of our engines profanes 
the silence as we head back to Little 
America. 


After World War I, aviation rapidly spread south to the islands of the 
Caribbean and into South America. By 1930, passenger and mail routes 
linked the major cities, and airlines like Pan American began their auspi- 
cious growth. Many of the pilots flying the South American runs were 
adventurous American airmen like Bob Reeve (later to gain aeronautical 
fame in Alaska) — pilots who could match flying skill with the courage 
tt took to fly over unchartered and unknown jungles, mountains, and 
wilderness without navigational aids and through unpredictable and fre- 
quenily violent weather. Particularly dangerous was the Santiago-Chile- 
Montevideo-Uruguay route which arched across and through the stormy 
towering 23,000 foot Andes Mountains of Chile. It was one of the toughest 
air routes in the world, even for a “pro” like Bob Reeve. 


It Didn’t Hurt to Be 
a Little Crazy 


Beth Day 


In September, 1930. the mail service 
joined the east and west coasts of 
South America by extending the route 
from Santiago east across the conti- 


nent to Montevideo on the Atlantic 
coast, via Buenos Aires. This meant 
a record eight-day airmail service 
from New York to Buenos Aires. It 
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also meant conquering the 23,000-foot 
Andes. 

First of the mail pilots to fly the 
new leg over the mountains was Red 
Williams, in one of the _ tri-motor 
Fords. He found, to his horror, that 
the big plane’s safety factor in high 
altitudes was practically zero. When 
one of the three engines failed, the 
other two were not able to sustain the 
ship in level flight in the thin, rarefied 
air. Rather than increasing safety, the 
presence of the multi-engines actually 
increased the chance of motor failure 
over that of a single-engine plane. 
Twice, Red had one motor cut out 
on him, over the Andes, forcing him 
to sink “blind” down through a blan- 
ket of clouds — toward the mountain- 
tops. Luckily, each time he was able 
to glide into a valley between peaks. 
But he didn’t figure his luck would 
hold out for a third time. 

A new experimental multi-engined 
plane was hurriedly designed and 
rushed down from the States. But it 
also failed to function at the twenty- 
thousand-foot flight level needed to 
clear the Andes. Supercharged motors 
with high-ratio (fourteen to one) 
blower gears were installed in the 
Fairchilds. The reliable Fairchilds got 
across the mountains with compara- 
tive safety. But they needed a still 
stronger, higher-flying plane than the 
Fairchild, one whose wings could not 
be snapped off by the terrible Andean 
winds. After exhaustive tests a special- 
ly built Curtiss-Wright Falcon, pow- 


ered by six-hundred-horsepower su- 
percharged motors, was shipped down. 
It proved best in high-altitude per- 
formance, climbing with ease to al- 
most six miles, well above the cloud 
banks that congested and obstructed 
the mountaintops. 

It was not only the planes that suf- 
fered from the thin air. Unless they 
took oxygen, the flyers found their 
lips turning blue, their eyes glazed, 
their veins distended, and eventually 
their entire bodies expanded, due to 
the congestion of the blood and the 
inability of the heart to circulate to 
the lungs. When his heart was no 
longer able to bear the strain, the 
pilot fainted. Oddly enough, once 
normal altitude was reached there 
seemed to be no ill effects; the in- 
crease of oxygen immediately resus- 
citated the victim. Several times when 
the oxygen tanks failed to function 
the mail pilots fainted, their planes 
fell off into a spin, but a few thou- 
sand feet of change in altitude was 
sufficient to revive them, so they were 
able to regain control of the plane in 
time to avert a crash. The normal re- 
quirements seemed to be to begin tak- 
ing oxygen at twelve thousand, al- 
though some men waited until they 
suffered ill effects from the altitude. 
Because of his narrow, thin body, 
Reeve found that he could hold out 
comfortably to twenty thousand, while 
men with burlier builds felt ill effects 
at fifteen thousand. 

“Until my first crossing of the 
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Hump, as we called the southern 
Andes,” admits Bob, “I felt a certain 
amount of skepticism about the other 
boys’ stories of deathly air pockets or 
downdrafts that snatched your ship 
out of control. They told me about 
flying unwittingly into a downdraft 
(the wind follows the contour of the 
earth, creating updrafts on the wind- 
ward side of mountains, downdrafts 
on the lee side) and having their plane 
literally thrown thousands of feet 
down in the space of a few seconds.” 
One day Red Williams came in with 
a bit of startling evidence. Hitting 
an air pocket, the impact had been 
so violent that a steamer trunk in 
the baggage compartment had been 
thrown almost through the duralumin 
and steel fuselage of his plane. 

A few days later Reeve came into 
Santiago from the nineteen-hundred- 
mile junket from Lima with his taste 
buds set on a little “refreshment’’ fol- 
lowed by a few chukkers of polo, only 
to find a cable awaiting him from 
Red Williams at Montevideo. The 
Ford that Williams was flying had 
been wrecked in a hurricane. Reeve 
was to proceed immediately to the At- 
lantic coast, across the Andes from 
Santiago, with the mail and repair 
parts for the Ford. After a false start 
that same afternoon, jinxed by bad 
weather, Reeve set out early next 
morning, heading for the Andes, 
which were completely obscured by 
heavy fog. Climbing blind, Reeve 
found that at three thousand feet the 
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fog still spattered against the window 
of the plane with the intensity of 
heavy rain. Six thousand, ten thou- 
sand — and he had still not come out 
“on top.” Keeping his eyes on the 
bank-and-turn indicator, which was 
his only assurance that the plane was 
still in level flight, he leaned the mix- 
ture for higher altitude and gave the 
motor full throttle. There was no 
turning back now, since a descent 
through such dense fog would almost 
certainly spell a crash on a mountain 
top. He could only climb. Finally, at 
sixteen thousand, Reeve glimpsed a 
spot of sun breaking through. At 
seventeen thousand he was at last on 
top. 

Only the highest peaks of the Andes 
protruded above the fog bank; top- 
ping them all was twenty-three-thou- 
sand-foot Mount Aconcagua, the high- 
est point in the western hemisphere. 
Reeve’s course lay a few miles to the 
right of this great peak, through 
thirteen-thousand-foot Upsallata Pass, 
which led into the Argentine. By this 
time Bob was beginning to feel the 
effects of the rarefied air. All of the 
oxygen tanks were with Williams, the 
regular Andes pilot, over at Monte- 
video. Reeve had none. Black specks 
began to dance before his eyes. He 
soon found every motion a painful 
effort. He looked at his altimeter. He 
was already over twenty thousand, 
and he dared not go higher for fear 
of blacking out, although ahead of 
him lay cloud banks. He had no 
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The Ford tri-motor, above, and the Fairchild cabin monoplane, below, 
are typical of the “advanced” models in which Reeve and his fellow 
pioneers fought their way across the towering Andes. 
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choice but to locate some “hole” 
through which to spiral down to a 
lower altitude, in the hope of finding 
a break down along the bottom of the 
pass through which he could fly on 
to the Argentine. 

After cruising for about twenty 
minutes, Reeve located a thin, feath- 
ery break in the clouds, through 
which he could see ground far below, 
at the bottom of the pass. Throttling 
the motor and putting the Fairchild 
into a tight spiral, he started down. 
Five thousand feet below, he came 
out into clear air at the bottom of the 
pass. Following this, in a few moments 
he could see the Christ of the Andes, 
which marked the crest of the pass, 
the dividing line between the two 
countries. Beyond the statue the 
mountains fell away from a cliff, al- 
most a sheer drop of thousands of feet 
down into the Argentine valley be- 
low. There was barely enough room 
between the low-hanging cloud bank 
and the immense statue for Reeve to 
crowd past. Once by, the valley below 
lay clear. 

But, as the Fairchild skimmed by 
this final obstacle of the Andean trail, 


Reeve “got the surprise of my life.” 
With no warning, the plane was sud- 
denly whipped out of his control, 
caught by the downdraft on the lee 
side of the high peaks. Within sec- 
onds, the plane was sucked down near- 
ly a mile. “A vision of mail, Fairchild, 
and Reeve scattered over those crags 
below flashed through my brain.” 
But as the crags rose to meet him, the 
downdraft suddenly switched to an 
updraft a few feet from the earth, 
and shot the plane upward with a re- 
verse shock so violent “that it would 
have torn the wings off a less sturdily 
built plane.” 

When Reeve finally set the Fair- 
child safely down at the Mendoza 
field, no one greeted him. Eventually 
the Pan Am-Grace agent saw the plane 
out on the field and came running 
out, amazement written over his face. 

“T never expected to see you!”’ he 
cried. “The All-American telegraph 
operator stationed on top of the Pass 
saw you hit that air pocket and few 
seconds later saw a cloud of dust in 
the valley below. He called in to Men- 
doza that your plane had crashed.” 
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The airman’s world is a wide, wide world and the flyer’s life is filled with 
adventure. Several years ago, Basil Rowe retired as number one Captain 
for Pan American Airways. He had flown a lifetime and a distance equiv- 
alent to more than 223 trips around the world. Stunt flyer, racing pilot, 
and pioneer of his own early airline in the Caribbean, he had flown 
everything from Jennies to DC-7’s. It was around 1930, when Rowe was 
barnstorming in the West Indies, that on a flight from Puerto Plata to 
Santo Domingo his engine coughed, sputtered, then died. Below was wild, 
hostile, impenetrable jungle and night was coming on... 


A Night Down in the Jungle 


Basil L. Rowe 


Bit WaDE and I had been doing a 
brisk business hopping passengers in 
Barahona when the manager of the 
local sugar mill asked if I would take 
time out from my barnstorming to 
hop over to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and 
pick up a couple of his friends who 
were making a tour of the Caribbean 
by: boat..277 : 

I was over the middle of Lake de 
Enriquillo when my engine began to 
labor and slow down. It was a spare I 
had been using, and it was supposed 
to have been overhauled by a garage 
mechanic in Santo Domingo. A hasty 
glance at the oil gauge convinced me 
that I had better get on the ground 
pronto if I wanted to preserve my 
neck and the bearings. The pressure 
had dropped to ten pounds, so I cut 


off the throttle and switch and began 
to search the lake shore for a suitable 
place to set down. Logs littered the 
shore line, lying in every conceivable 
angle, so I aimed the nose for the 
clear space between the obstructions 
and the scrubby bushes which marked » 
the line of vegetation farther back 
from the edge of the water. For once 
I had a smooth strip of ground for an 
emergency landing, but I wasn’t yet 
out of the woods — or into the woods, 
as the case may be. Before I had taken 
off, one of the supervisors of the cen- 
tral had warned me that there was 
considerable quicksand along the 
shores of that lake, so I decided I 
would set my wheels as far back from 
the water’s edge as the brush per- 
mitted. 
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I was down to about a thousand 
feet when the engine started to ham- 
mer and bang. I hadn't been able to 
stop the propeller from windmilling 
even though I was gliding in at the 
very minimum speed. When I was 
only ten feet from the ground, out of 
the tail of my left eye I saw one of 
those logs move. A full glance proved 
it was too true. In fact, it was running 
rapidly across the sandy beach, fol- 
lowed by others as my wing passed 
over them. When I saw their long, 
dark bodies plunge into the lake with 
a great splash, I realized that those 
logs were really live crocodiles. In- 
stinctively I grabbed for the throttle 
and started to push it open before I 
realized that I couldn’t possibly -pull 
out with an engine that was already 
starved for oil. 

I had been so startled by my un- 
expected companionship that I had 
momentarily forgotten that I was still 
in the air in an airplane. A sudden 
whamo brought me back to the cock- 
pit, when the wheels hit the ground 
and we took off again in a fifty-foot 
bounce. Easing the ship back to earth, 
I hoped the ground hadn't also 
clipped the tip of the propeller. A 
burned-out-bearing was enough trou- 
ble without a broken propeller to add 
to my woes. 

After coming to a stop I stepped 
out of the cockpit and lay on my 
stomach on the wing so I could peer 
over the leading edge to make sure 
there were no crocodiles underneath, 


waiting for me to jump down their 
throats. The ground was clear, and I 
hauled the tools from under the seat 
and immediately set to work remov- 
ing the crankcase. It was midafter- 
noon, and I would have to work fast 
to find out the extent of the damages 
to the engine and get away from there 
before sundown. Where I was going 
hadn’t occurred to me, but I certainly 
didn’t intend to spend any more time 
than necessary around there with 
those overgrown lizards. 

When I finally had the oil pan re- 
moved, I found that the oil screen was 
so sludged-up with carbon and sedi- 
ment that the oil couldn’t get through 
to the pump, so that the engine was 
starved for lubricant. The last bear- 
ing, farthest from the pump, was 
burned out and all the others were 
scored. If that motor mechanic had 
been there just then, the crocodiles 
would have had something to fight 
about. However, my big problem was 
not what had happened but, rather, 
what: was about to happen. 

I was getting hungry, as I hadn't 
eaten anything since early morning. 
The lunch that I had anticipated at 
Port-au-Prince passed further and fur- 
ther into the great beyond, along with 
a lot of others that I had indefinitely 
postponed. While working on the en- 
gine I kept one eye on the lake, where 
circular ripples frequently appeared 
on the surface, followed by a flattened 
head with two big eyes that stuck up 
above the water like beacons. The 
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sun sank below the level of the valley 


that extends all the way across that 
part of Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
The mosquitoes and other night- 
prowling insects were on the move. 
There wasn’t any place for me to go, 
so I just sat down on the wheel and 
tried to think of some temporary re- 
pair for the engine. At least it helped 
me partially to forget my aching 
stomach. 

I had been so busy with my other 
difficulties that I hadn’t taken the 
time to do anything about my mount- 
ing thirst. My throat and mouth had 
become dry as the hot afternoon sun 
in which I had been driving myself 
so feverishly. I took the top off one of 
the extra cans of gasoline that I was 
carrying and walked down to the edge 
of the lake with it to test the water. 
I scooped up a lidful and sampled the 
muddy-colored liquid. It was some- 
what brackish and tasted fully as foul 
as crocodile bathwater. But it was 
water, and I needed it badly. 

Returning to the ship, I dumped 
the can of gasoline into the tank and 
replaced it with about a gallon of 
water from the lake. I dared not drink 
it without boiling it, so I started to 
collect leaves, wild cotton and dry 
wood to build a fire. It would aiso 
help to dispel the feeling of loneli- 
ness that was settling upon me as fast 
as the shadows of the night. At the 
same time it might delay the visitors 
from the water while the smoke would 
slow down the attack from the air, 


which was becoming more and more 
vicious. 

While I was wandering around 
through the thorny vegetation in 
search of fuel, another menace pre- 
sented itself by the howl of wild dogs. 
The island of Haiti was overrun by 
the descendants of the dogs that had 
been brought over by the Spanish to 
run down slaves. These dogs had 
turned into a savage, wild breed, fully 
as dangerous as wolves, with a wolf’s | 
instinct to live by the fang. They killed 
goats and in parts of the island became 
so fearless that the natives were wor- 
ried that they might start on children. 
I had seen one big drive at El Can to 
get rid of them when beaters drove a — 
pack of twenty-five or thirty dogs out 
to the shore and killed them — mangy, 
lanky beasts as terrifying in appear- 
ance as any animal I’ve ever seen. 

That night on the shore of Lake 
de Enriquillo I stood still and lis- 
tened to the faint faraway calls float- 
ing down to me from the mountains 
on both sides of the wide valley. My — 
flesh crawled. Never had I felt so com- 
pletely hemmed in. I was completely 
vulnerable. There wasn't even a tall 
tree I could climb for safety. 

I stopped gathering firewood and 
hurried back to the ship to lay a fire 
downwind from the Waco so that any 
sparks would drift away from us. 
When the time came to apply the 
match, I suddenly realized that I 
didn’t have any. I didn’t smoke my- 
self and had got into the habit of re- 
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lying on Bill Wade for any matches 
I happened to need. 
I hammered the sides of my thick 
_ skull with both hands, trying to figure 
my way out of the predicament. Then 
I got an idea. Why not the magneto? 
If it could produce sparks to keep 
eight cylinders in operation, it cer- 
tainly could make a big enough fire 
to ignite a little one-cylinder ball of 
cotton. The yelping that was becom- 
ing louder and louder didn’t help my 
trembling hands. As I worked at the 
magneto, time and time again the 
wrench slipped off the bolts and 
skinned my knuckles, but I never felt 
the pain. Working with one eye on 
the underbrush, I eventually had the 
magneto free from the engine and 
soon had a fire jumping against the 
shadows all around me. 

I knew I would have vicious visit- 
ors during the night, so I gathered up 
everything, including my precious 
supply of boiled water, and started to 
stow it in the front seat of the Waco. 
Then when I realized that the front 
seat would be safer for me, since it 
was higher off the ground, I changed 
the plan of defense and stowed the 
equipment in rear. The howl of the 
wild dogs was close now. I threw all 
the remaining fuel that I had gath- 
ered onto the fire, climbed up onto 
the wing and squatted on the edge of 
the cockpit. I lacked confidence in 
the fire to hold off the enemy on all 
sides, and I dared not leave my refuge 
to replenish the blaze for fear they 


would cut me off from my frail haven. 
However, there was a slight measure 
of security in the knowledge that the 
land and water enemies, the croco- 
diles and the wild dogs, would meet 
at the plane and forget me in the en- 
suing brawl. 

When the fire had nearly burned 
itself out I could see dark shadows 
skulking through the underbrush. I 
crawled into the front cockpit and 
pulled the motor cover over me, se- 
curely tying the ends to the seat rail. 
It was a greasy old tarpaulin that had 
safely protected the engine through a 
lot of nights and foul weather. I sat 
quietly, rigid with fear, listening in- 
tently for each and every sound of 
the night. I scarcely dared move my 
hand to brush off a mosquito for fear 
of exposing my position. 

Suddenly, amid the challenging 
howl of the dogs on one side and the 
answering bellow of the crocodile 
bulls on the other, I felt a bump 
which made me grab for the suck. In 
terror I pulled my feet up and sat on 
them. Then the big fight started a 
few feet below me in the night— 
great-jawed, savage crocodiles versus 
fanged, hungry dogs. Frequently the 
fighters bumped against the landing 
gear, causing the ship to vibrate and 
shudder. With every lurch I almost 
stopped breathing. With only a linen 
cloth separating me from what was 
down there I also did a little serious 
praying. I could take the yelping, but 
the hoarse bellowing of the bull croc 
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odiles chased waves of fear up and 
down my spine. There wasn’t a thing 
in the world to protect me from sud- 
den death if one of those crocs slith- 
ered up onto the wing and sought 
me out in the cockpit. Or he could 
push his huge snout anywhere through 
the bottom or the side of the linen- 
covered ship. I sat with a long-han- 
dled propeller wrench in one hand 
and a big screwdriver in the other, 
waiting. 

That night I went through an eter- 
nity, crouched there in the dark cock- 
pit listening to the growls, snarls, 
howls and bellows of the combatants. 
After many hours the nightmare set- 
tled down to routine noises, except 
for an occasional burst of renewed 
activity. Suddenly there was a violent 
explosion that shook me and the ship 
like a salt shaker. I gripped the bot- 
tom of the seat tighter, faintly hoping 
it might be a rescue party. I realized 
that was very unlikely, because no one 
would yet know that I had gone down. 
Immediately there was a slithering of 
scaly bodies and soon afterward every- 
thing was quiet. 

When considerable time had passed 
and there was no renewal of the 
brawl, I dared raise the canvas and 
peek out through a minute crack. The 
east was aglow with the early morning 
sun, and daylight had come to my 
rescue. I gratefully kissed the tarpaulin 
as I untied the ends and threw it off 
onto the ground. With difficulty I 
pulled myself off my paralyzed. legs 


and out of the cramped position on 
the seat. 

Again I peered carefully over the 
leading edge of the wing to be sure 
there were no lurking dogs or crocs 
underneath. Immediately I saw what 
had caused the loud bang that had 
scared me as well as the night fighters. 
One of the tires of the Waco was 
gashed clear across the thread. I will 
never know how it happened. Per- 
haps one croc clashed at another or 
at a dog and got my tire instead. Or 
maybe a croc was playfully testing his 
teeth. Again, he might have been test- 
ing the tire to see if it were edible. 

I prepared to abandon ship. I 
couldn’t get across the two interven- 
ing lakes that barred the overland 
route to Port-au-Prince, so I would 
have to fight my way back to the start- 
ing point. But the more I thought of 
the difficulties and hazards of beating 
my way through that impassable, 
thorny vegetation without even a 
machete, the longer I hesitated. 

Finally I decided to flip a coin to 
let luck decide which course to pur- 
sue — stay and try to fix the motor or 
walk out. I tossed a clave into the air 
and caught the spinning disk as it 
came down. Before I opened my hand 
I was telling myself, “You damn fool. 
Can’t you decide your own fate?” 

Without even looking at the coin I 
heaved it as far as I could out over 
the lake before it had an opportunity 
to tell me what to do. “Buy yourself 
a lunch with that,’ I hollered when 
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I saw it land with a splash near an 
ugly-looking snout that was spying on 
me. 

I sat down on the flattened-out tire 
and silently surveyed the torn-up bat- 
tleground of the night before. It had 
been a bloody one, but there wasn’t 
a minute piece of flesh lying around 
anywhere. The fight had been for 
food and survival. The bloody drag 
trails leading down to the water’s edge 
showed that the crocs had come out 
best in the conflict. 

While I sat there ploughing fur- 
rows in the damp sand with the heels 
of my shoes I enviously watched the 
little hermit crabs scurry from the 
safety of one hole in the ground to 
another. All the time my brain was 
hard at work on two vital problems. 
First, what could I use to fashion a 
connecting rod bearing that would 
serve the engine long enough for me 
to get back to Barahona? Second, how 
could I get something to eat? Unques- 
tionably there were fish in the lake, 
but there were also crocodiles. Of the 
latter I was certain. I had seen flamin- 
gos the day before, but how to catch 
them? I had read of hunters avoiding 
starvation in such an emergency by 
boiling the buckskin strings of their 
shoes. I inspected mine but they 
didn’t look very appetizing. 

While I was looking forlornly at 
my shoes the answer to my first prob- 
lem came to me. Why not use the sole 
of my shoe for a bearing? It was just 
about the same thickness and it could 


easily be fitted. Before the thought 
was ten seconds old I was hacking 
away at my footwear with jackknife 
and hacksaw. I had no spare oil, so 
I had to filter the old oil to remove 
the chewed-up metal of the burned 
bearing. 

After taking a long drink of the 
vile-tasting mixture of boiled water 
and gasoline, I conserved the remain- 
ing precious water by scooping a hole 
out in the sand and fitting a section of 
the oil-soaked tarpaulin into it to 
form a pocket. I then dumped the oil 
from the engine into the can and fil- 
tered it through my socks back into 
the crankcase. 

By noontime I had the engine back 
together and was ready to take off. I 
took a long, final drink of water be- 
fore I grabbed up the tarpaulin and 
threw it into the front cockpit along 
with all the other paraphernalia. I 
realized I should have conserved the 
precious liquid, but I was in too much 
of a hurry to get away from that place 
of horrors to think about it. I couldn’t 
do anything about the flat tire, so I 
just removed the other one to prevent 
the uneven drag from ground-loop- 
ing me into the lake. With the rims 
cutting into the hard-packed sand it 
took a long run along the beach to 
get off into a light wind. 

Climbing as fast as possible to ob- 
tain the maximum gliding distance in 
case the engine conked out again, I 
headed back for Barahona. The dis- 
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tance was shorter to Port-au-Prince 
and it was all downhill, but I didn’t 
have enough confidence in my make- 
shift repair job to head out across the 
two intervening lakes. If I could get 
enough altitude, I might be able to 
stretch the glide to the edge of the 
cane fields. When I looked down up- 
on the long stretch of dwarf Madras 
thorns, I realized that if we once 
plopped into that spiked, matted jun- 
gle, the ship would remain there for 
all time—and probably the pilot 
would too. As minute followed min- 
ute and the engine was still running 
smoothly, I prayed for just a few more 
before the exploding gases in the com- 
bustion chamber pounded the sole 
from my shoe to pieces. If I could 
reach the feather bed of tall cane, I 


knew I could pancake the ship into 
it without too much damage to either 
of us. 

But I reached our flying field at 
Barahona. I clattered to a very rough 
landing on the tireless wheels. It was 
worse than the jar of an earthquake. 
Bill Wade was sitting astride his en- 
gine grinding valves when I skimmed 
past. Before I could turn the ship 
around to taxi back he was alongside 
in the old pickup truck. 

‘What happened to your” he asked 
when he saw my bottomless shoe as I 
swung out of the cockpit. I was about 
as dirty and greasy as an individual 
could possibly be. 

I looked at the upper of my shoe, 
laced around my ankle. “I ate it,” I 
said. 


The busiest man in the world will stop to watch the words of the alphabet 
traced across the sky. Did you ever wonder how it was done? Well, 


here’s how. 


Skywriting 


Arch Whitehouse 


WHEN the Wright brothers first de- 
veloped the airplane they had no idea 
they were also producing one of the 
greatest advertising mediums of all 
time. While their old Pope-Toledo 


motor may have choked and coughed 
streams of black smoke, they had no 
idea that one day smoke would be 
used to sell soft drinks and fur coats 
or to advertise motion pictures. 
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But today the skywriting plane is 
the backbone of a very important 
phase of aviation. A day seldom passes 
without our seeing an advertising slo- 
gan being written against a glorious 
blue sky. This is not as simple to do 
as it seems. It takes a special type of 
plane, a secret smoke formula, a dis- 
charging device to release the smoke, 
and hours of planning to write “Pep- 
si-Cola” or “I. J. Fox” in the sky. 

First, you must think of the plane 
as a winged pen which the pilot uses 
to write out a word. The plane gen- 
erally weighs more than a ton. The 
pilot must write the word or sentence 
backward. It is as if he were writing 
the word on a large sheet of paper. 
But if he wrote it normally, while it 
might appear correct to him, anyone 
looking at the same words from _be- 
low, or underneath the paper, would 
view it as if the words were reflected 
in a mirror. 

So that the letters will be large 
enough to be seen from the ground 
they must be written about half a mile 
in size from top to bottom. A word 
containing four or five letters will 
probably take up three miles of sky. 

The pilot must first work out how 
much smoke he will need to write a 
sky slogan. This smoke is_ usually 
made with his own special chemical 
formula and generally discharged 
from a tank through a nozzle. A trig- 
ger on the pilot’s stick is used to re- 
lease or cut off the smoke stream. 

Skywriting can only be done when 


air conditions are reasonably calm. It 
is not that high winds will break up 
the letter formation. But if a pilot is 
making his uprights while flying a 
100-mile-an-hour plane into or with 
a 40-mile-an-hour wind he will be fly- 
ing at 140 miles an hour one way and 
only 60 miles an hour the other way. 
Since he is writing and actually seeing 
his letters edgewise he must time each 
stroke to the second or the completed 
letter or word will appear uneven and 
probably unreadable. 

So the pilot starts out by writing 
from right to left. He must remember 
to make certain letters backward, such 
as S, F, B, and J. He generally starts 
by making his first letter, timing the 
up or down strokes with a watch and 
flying directly into or away from the 
sun. The second letter is usually writ- 
ten at a slightly higher level. In that 
way he can see the top and base line 
of the first letter. The third is smoked 
out at the same level as the first. By 
staggering his letters in this way he 
can keep his word reasonably even. 
The difference in levels is not noticed 
from the ground. 

Of course, some letters are easy to 
make — such as T, I, and H. But let- 
ters like S and K require much skill 
and practice. Also the many twists 
and turns required in the simplest 
word keep the pilot busy every min- 
ute of the time, and he has to be a 
skilled flyer to keep his plane within 
the limits of the word. 
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Alaska jumped from the dog sled to the airplane. Thousands of Eskimos 
| who have never seen an automobile can tell the difference between a 
! Stinson and a Fairchild from miles away. There were few roads in the ter- 
ritory in the late 1920’s and the airplane afforded the only transport to 
| the inaccessible mountain slopes and valleys. Wrecked planes dot the 
mountain sides —sitlent monuments to a race of air pioneers. Alaska, 
perhaps more than any other place on the globe, is a product of the air age. 

It was Bob Reeve, airman of fortune, and founder of the Alaskan- 
Aleutian Airways, together with a hardy group of Alaskan bush pilots 

who helped open this arctic wilderness. 

When Reeve arrived in Alaska in 1932, he was penniless, ill, and with- 
out an airplane. Flying the airmail across the South American Andes had 
given him a taste of high air adventure — and such adventure was a siren 
to his kind. Wild tales of opportunity, wealth, and flying drifted across 
the airways and soon Bob found himself ashore at Valdez, a tiny Alaska 
coastal village in a rich gold-mining area of the rugged Chugach Moun- 
tains. Reeve had to prove to the townspeople that he belonged in a cock- 
pit and was not just another wandering bum, like the thousands who 
were drifting northward seeking quick fortunes. 

| Before it was all over, Bob Reeve earned the confidence of the rough, 

tough populace for his engineering prowess and uncanny flying skill. 

He would fly and land anywhere a customer would ride. And where the 
courage and skill of his fellow bush pilots left off, Reeve stepped in to do 

| the job, building up a thriving enterprise. He became known as “Alaska’s 

Glacier Pilot,” and his death defying experiences were legion. 

But in the beginning he had to prove himself, and here is that story. 


He Looked Like a Tramp 


Beth Day 


FLyING was already four years old in 
Valdez. In 1928 Owen Meals had 
made the first flight up to Fairbanks, 
and the town had been air-minded 
ever since. From Valdez, the original 
port of entry to the Interior, supplies 
and people first traversed the Rich- 


ardson pack trail north in 1g05. Grad- 
ually expanded to a wagon road, the 
Richardson finally carried its first 
automobile in 1913. Although it was 
open but three months each year, with 
good luck a man could drive the 360 
miles in three days in the summer- 
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time (but if he met another car, he 
had to back up as much as a mile to 
pass). By air, even with the slow planes 
necessitated by Alaska’s short, rough 
fields, it wasn’t over a three-hour ride. 
The only other means of getting from 
the coast “inside” was by the nineteen- 
year-old Alaskan Railroad, which 
stretched 470 miles from Fairbanks to 
Seward, over ground so hazardous that 
it was common for the locomotive to 
jump track — and in winter there were 
delays of hours and sometimes days 
while snowslides were cleared off the 
track. Flying took a tenth of the time 
—if all went well. And Alaskans were 
gamblers at heart. It wasn’t like the 
States, where, as Cot Hayes remarked 
sadly of his 1929 Seattle-to-Alaska air 
service, ‘a thousand folks would come 
down to see the ship land and take off 
— but no one would get in it.” 

When word went around Valdez 
that Owen Meals had hired the new 
man to repair his plane, the consensus 
had it that Owen was off his rocker. 
This ragged, down-and-out-fellow a 
mechanic and pilot? He was nothing 
but a deadbeat and a tramp. He’d ob- 
viously stowed away on that steamer, 
too broke to buy his passage. And 
someone said he’d even bummed med- 
icine off the local druggist. 

Valdez could barely wait till the 
day arrived when the Eaglerock was 
once more in shape to fly. In the past 
three or four years, as aviation had 
caught on in Alaska, the country had 
swarmed with men who claimed to be 
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pilots. Abandoned wrecks of planes 
were mute testimony to their sense- 
less, costly bragging. It surprised the 
citizens of Valdez that a man as sub- 
stantial as Owen would be fool enough 
to entrust his plane to another one of 
these fast-talking, “chee chockers.”’ 
You'd think, they argued, that after 
that last smashup Owen would be 
wise enough not to let anyone but a 
professional touch his plane. 

It was the last of July before the 
Eaglerock was repaired. When word 
came from the field that the little 
plane was ready, the report passed 
swiftly from mouth to mouth, “Owen's 
mechanic is going to fly that plane. 
Let’s go watch him wreck it.” 

Annoyed by their doubts and whis- 
perings, Reeve had said no more 
about his flying. “I was broke and 
sick and feeling mean,” he admits, 
“so I didn’t communicate much. I just 
stayed to myself and kept my mouth 
shut.” 

The morning that Bob and Owen 
rolled the Eaglerock out of its hangar, 
Valdez gathered as if summoned by 
a mass alarm. In minutes the little 
airstrip was lined with eager spec- 
tators. “It was just like a bullfight,” 
comments Bob. “They were gleeful 
and excited, just waiting for the kill.” 

Still dressed in his original outfit of 
dirty britches and long, ragged jacket, 
Bob snubbed out the inevitable ciga- 
rette that hung from the corner of his 
mouth, climbed into the pilot’s posi- 


_ tion in the rear seat of the two-seated 
open-cockpit biplane. 

“You going to take it up, son?” 
called a man from the crowd. 
“Yeah,” growled Reeve. “No ex- 
perienced pilots here today, so I'll 
have to test it myself. I always have 
wanted to try to fly one of these 
things.” 

Someone whistled, the spectators 
tensed, watching Reeve bend over the 
controls. 

“Why, he doesn’t even have a hel- 
met!” sniffed one lady. 

“Nor goggles,” added another. “He 
certainly doesn’t look like any flyer I 
ever saw!” 

Without comment, Reeve worked 
quietly, revved up the engine, taxied 
out onto the strip, took off straight 
up toward the vast ring of mountains 
that circled the little village of Val- 
dez. In minutes, the Eaglerock was 
nothing but a dark splotch against 
the snowcap. 

It was all over so quickly that the 
spectators looked around at each other 
in disappointment. Only Owen Meals 
smiled. “Bob handled that little 
Eaglerock just like he would a big, 
powerful plane — nice and easy,” he 
recalls. “But then, I wasn’t worried. 
I'd seen his logbook.” 

Climbing steeply, Reeve headed 
directly from the tiny coastal pocket 
of Valdez up into the Chugach Moun- 
tains that ringed the little town. Five 
miles past the town dike lay the grind- 
ing Valdez glacier, one of the twenty- 


odd tongue glaciers that crawled in 
frozen torrent down to the valley 
from the giant ice cap above. On he 
flew, up toward the ice field where 
an occasional nunatak appeared in 
startling contrast to the glistening 
frozen sea. 

Reeve listened contentedly to the 
steady, sure drone of the engine as 
he climbed, felt the sing of air around 
his ears — and, for the first time since 
he arrived at Valdez, relaxed. It was 
good to be back on wings again! As 
craggy saw-tooth peaks and frozen 
rivers slid beneath him, he soon found 
himself in a veritable sea of ice and 
snow. His altimeter registered ten 
thousand feet. Before him swept an 
apparently endless horizon-to-horizon 
stretch of perpetual snow, broken 
only by the occasional sharp outcrop- 
pings of sullen black rock. Some of 
the mountaintops were jagged. some 
needlelike, some shaped in spires; 
but all were incredibly sharp, their 
knifelike edges piercing the sky as if 
reaching for the vulnerable belly of 
the fuselage. Grimmest and mightiest 
of Alaskan ranges, the no man’s land 
of the Chugach, Reeve knew, stretched 
eastward with no perceptible break 
into the Saint Elias of the Canadian 
Yukon, the second largest ice cap in 
the world, next only to the Green- 
land. Reeve looked at his Road Com- 
mission map. These mountains were 
but roughly sketched in, major areas 
blank. Unsurveyed. 
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Reeve flew as low as he dared, 
cannily keeping his small ship away 
from the violent tugs of the down- 
draft, lee side of the mountains, while 
he studied the tongues of ice that 
leaped forth from the giant peaks. 
Their frosted surfaces in this summer 
season were pleated and crinkled by 
innumerable crevasses, and some — 
Reeve shuddered as he looked into 
the lethal ice caves—were large 
enough to house Valdez’ Main Street! 
In winter, Reeve realized, these dan- 
gerous slits would be covered by a 
deceptive coating of soft snow. 

An occasional spot of ground that 
had escaped the snow cap showed the 
effect of glacial action, the earth 
scoured and chewed by the weight of 
moving ice, then pushed out into 
giant humps and ridges like a fur- 
rowed field. Reeve whistled softly. 
“And I thought the Andes were 
tough!” 

As he skimmed one knifelike peak 
that converged onto a glacial field, 
without warning a sudden violent 
gust of wind snatched at the plane’s 
fragile wings. Fighting to maintain 
altitude in the extreme turbulence, 
Reeve at last managed to climb out 
into calmer air. So — that was a willi- 
waw! 

At each point where glacier and 
mountain meet, the wind splinters off 
in sudden, shocking violence. Cold 
air rushing down from the snow cap 
speeds toward the warmer air below, 
and when trapped by a peak, the pres- 


sure of the air mass builds into the 
velocity of a miniature tornado, then 
spills over with such force that it can 
snatch and hurtle planes, or even 
boats sailing along a mountainous 
shore, to destruction. These are the 
unpredictable williwaws of the Far 
North, hated by men of sea and air. 

Reeve flew on, studying the frozen 
face of the Chugach, the occasional 
black-watered fjord where chunks of 
ice lay motionless on the dead water. 
It was hard to realize that in such an 
inhospitable, nearly impassable land 
lay the riches of the earth: gold. The 
bonanza gold, the easy-to-gather ore, 
had long since disappeared from Alas- 
ka and the Yukon. But rich quartz 
lodes still lay in these inaccessible 
peaks, scarcely touched because of the 
expense and physical labor of getting 
at them. Reeve circled, flew down 
over a shelf of ice tucked against a 
sheer wall of rock. Somewhere along 
there was the Big Four Mine .. . and 
the Ramsay Rutherford .. . the May- 
field. . . . Valdez, Reeve knew, had 
been one of the richest mining cen- 
ters in Alaska, and had for years 
boasted its own stock exchange. But 
now it was a dead town. Only talk 
was rich any more. Talk, and a few 
nuggets in old-timers’ pockets. For the 
only way to get to the mines up here 
was by back pack. Men on snowshoes 
making the laborious trek across the 
face of the glaciers, hauling sleds of 
equipment (they couldn’t use dogs 
since they fell through the deep 
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snow). Sometimes they used horses, 
but, manpower or horse, they couldn’t 
get in enough supplies to make it 
worth while. Now if a man could fly 
in. . . Reeve peered at the slippery 
ramps of ice that hugged the moun- 
tain sides. Glistening white sheets 
with no distinguishing depth, no per- 
spective. Involuntarily he tightened 
up. This was a land stronger and 
tougher than any human being. 

“I already had six years of flying 


and over three thousand hours,” he 
says, “and my estimate of my ability 
was not low, but when I had a good 
look at those saw-tooth peaks, and ice 
caps, and felt the wrench of one of 
those ‘willies,’ I figured if I put in ten 
years flying that stuff, and another ten 
thousand hours, maybe I could call 
myself a pilot!” 

His face set in lines of sober spec- 
ulation, Reeve turned the little Eagle- 
rock back to the Valdez field. 


On July 1, 1931 Wiley Post and Harold Gatty completed a round-the- 
world flight in their single engine Lockheed monoplane, the Winnie Mae. 
The flight of 15,474 miles took an elapsed time of eight days, fifteen hours 
and fifty-one minutes —a record which stood for many years. 

Shrinking the globe by air has been as much of a test of man himself 
as a display of his technological progress. Physical and mental fatigue 
is a poison drug for the flyer. It can overcome his will power. Sleep can 
be his bitterest enemy. While many sounds such as soft music, booming 
surf, rhythmic actions soothe the nervous system and lull people to sleep, 
the same is true of the tremendous noise of an airplane engine. At first 
it is harsh, then becomes less-noticeable and soon has a sedative action 
leading to drowsiness. Once the flyer succumbs, any change in smooth 
running or sound of the engine, or a sudden stopping of it, will startle 
him to wide awakeness. 

Man’s conquest of the air has been a greater test of his physical and 
mental endurance than his conquests of the seas and the lands. In flight 
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it means his death. 


he must remain mentally and physically alert. If he succumbs to fatigue 


The Post and Gatty flight is a story of such endurance. 


The Post and Gatty Flight: 
A Test of Human Endurance 


Bradley Jones 


On Tuesday, June 23rd, 1931, Wiley 
Post and Harold Gatty left New York. 
On Wednesday, July ist, they arrived 
at New York. In that brief interval 
they had gone around the world in 
faster time than it had ever before 
been accomplished. 

They were not the first around the 
world by air. That honor is held by 
four men: Lowell Smith, Erik Nel- 
son, Leslie Arnold, and John Hard- 
ing, who flew two Army planes around 
the world in 1924. The U.S. Army 
World Cruise was a pioneering flight; 
it succeeded where previous attempts 
had failed. It was a triumph for avia- 
tion, it called for the highest stamina 
and courage in its personnel. 

Besides the Army circumnavigation 
trip there had been two other flights 
around the world. On August 29, 
1929, the dirigible Graf Zeppelin com- 
pleted a world tour in twenty-one 
days. On July 4, 1930, Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith completed a circle of the 
earth. His elapsed time was two years, 
one month, and four days. 

Although the Post and Gatty globe 
girdling trip set a new world record, 
more important it was a test of en- 


durance — the endurance of the cre- 
ator, man, against his technological 
creation, the airplane. It was avia- 
tion’s first truly supreme struggle in 
the arena of continuous flight. It was 
a contest with two victors. Man was 
not the weakest link in aviation, as 
many had predicted. 

The total elapsed time for the flight 
was eight days, fifteen hours, and fifty- 
one minutes, with four days, ten hours 
and eight minutes actual flight time. 
It shattered all previous marks. 

Post was the pilot, Gatty the navi- 
gator. They did not “spell” each other, 
that is, take turns piloting as is fre- 
quently done on long hops. Because 
Gatty was navigating, Post was re- 
lieved of the worries of keeping on 
the course, hunting for landing fields 
and keeping check on the fuel con- 
sumption. Post had only to fly. That 
both men were able to stay awake 
and mentally alert seems scarcely cred- 
ible. Neither could sleep in the air 
for if their vigilance were relaxed 
only a moment, disaster might result. 

On the ground things were no dif- 
ferent. On landing, arrangements had 
to be made for refueling. Inevitably 
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there were demonstrations that could 
not be avoided. And while the flyers 
appreciated the applause of their well- 
wishers they most of all craved sleep. 

_Leaving New York at five o’clock 
in the morning of June twenty-third, 
the flyers reached Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, at 11:45. A brief time was 
sperit in the final checking before the 


dangerous transatlantic hop. At 3:30 


P.M. they had bid the New World 
good-by, and 7:45 the next morning 
they landed at Chester, England. 
Stopping long enough only for gas, 
they flew to Hanover, Germany, where 
they arrived at 12:45 in the after- 
noon. Again they enjoyed only a brief 
respite for fueling and by 2:15 they 
were off for Tempelhof Airdrome in 
Berlin. When they landed at 3:30 
they had been thirty-five hours with- 
out sleep. 

Official greetings, together with re- 
fueling and inspection of the airplane 
took some time but they were able to 
snatch about nine hours’ rest. Tak- 
ing-off the next morning at 2:30 A.M. 
they arrived at Moscow nine hours 
later. Here they were again able to 
get about nine hours’ sleep. 

Leaving Moscow at 11:00 o'clock 
Thursday night, they completed the 
seventeen-hundred-mile flight to No- 
vo-Sibersk in 1014 hours. Nine hours 
later they left for Irkutsk, arriving at 
one o'clock Saturday morning. Two 
hours on the ground there and they 
were off again, landing in the mud at 
Blagovestchensk at eight o’clock the 
same morning. 


Here they were delayed in getting 
a tractor to free the Lockheed from 
the mud. And even though they were 


fourteen and a half hours on the. 


ground, only a small portion of that 
time was spent in rest. At 10:30 P.M., 
Saturday night, they once more got 
under way and flew down the Amur 
River to Kharbarovsk, where they 
arrived at 2:30 Sunday morning. 

From Tuesday morning till Sunday 
they had flown nearly two-thirds of the 
way around the world. They had 
crossed one ocean and two vast con- 
tinents. In five days of practically con- 
tinuous flying they had less than one 
normal day’s sleep. 

Kharbarovsk was the longest rest 
period of the entire flight. The Lock- 
heed stayed on the ground for twenty- 
six and a half hours. But the intrepid 
Post and Gatty were kept busy. They 
carefully inspected the airplane, for 
the longest single hop of their whole 
journey lay ahead. 

From the moment they left Khar- 
barovsk the flight was a nightmare of 
personal endurance. For sixteen hours 
and forty-five minutes they fought the 
deadly peril of sleep, and again at 
Solomon, Alaska their time on the 
ground was taken up by refueling and 
straightening a bent propeller. At 
Fairbanks, Alaska, the next stop, it 
took six hours to get the damaged 
propeller replaced and the gas tanks 
filled for the next fourteen-hundred- 
mile hop. While this was being done 
the indomitable flyers were able to 
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The Lockheed Winnie Mae, in which Post and Gatty made their his- 
toric flight in 8 days, 15 hours and 51 minutes. Post is shown here with 


his trademark — the patch over his left eye. 


Harold Gaity, left, and Wiley Post, right, American round-the-world 
pioneers. Their flight set a world record, but more important, it was an 
important early test of human endurance in the air. 


a 


- catch a few hours sleep. Soon again, 
however, they were on their way and 
ten hours later arrived at Edmonton, 
Canada. Here a muddy field delayed 
their take-off for the seventeen-hun- 
dred-mile hop to Cleveland. They 
finally used a paved road alongside 
the airport arriving at 5:15 in the 
evening at Cleveland, Ohio. Snatch- 
ing a hurried lunch they left Cleve- 
land go minutes later for New York 
—a flight of 3 hours. Small wonder 
these two speed kings were exhausted 


and did not respond gaily to the mi- 
crophones that were thrust at them 
by the cheering New York officials. 
They had taxed human endurance as 
it had never been taxed before. 
Sincere tribute must be paid to the 
skillful piloting of Post and the ac- 
curate navigation of Gatty. But great- 
er tribute goes to their physical en- 
durance, to their ability to stand the 
strain of nine days of punishment. 
Post and Gatty had “‘guts,’” and man 
was still the master of his technology. 


The era of the lighter-than-air ships (dirigibles) roughly parallels that of 
the airplane. Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin’s first flight over Lake Con- 
stance in 1901 marks the real beginning of the airship. And ironically, the 
explosion of the Hindenburg —a Zeppelin product — brings it to a close 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, on May 6, 1937. 

Between these dates, nations vied with each other to build sky fleets. 
Germany grabbed an early lead. By World War I she had three com- 
mercial and six military Zeppelins. During the war she built 88. The 
largest was 750 feet long and had a service ceiling of five miles. Many 
bombed London. 

After the war, Germany built Zeppelins for her former enemies. 
France, England, Italy and the United States joined the popular experi- 
ment to produce the “ultimate” in world transport. Some great records 
were set. The U. §. Navy’s Shenandoah, Macon, Akron and Los Angeles 
electrified America with “air firsts.” In 1926, the Norwegian-owned Norge 
crossed the North Pole to Alaska. Later, the Hindenburg lazily circled the 
globe and transatlantic service by Zeppelins became commonplace. 

But one after another the great sky giants went down in tragedy. The 
strange disappearance in 1923 of the French Dixmude over Africa, and 
in 1928 of the Italia in the Arctic, then in 1930 the explosion of the 
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world’s largest — the 799-foot-long British R-101 —cast a pall over the 
/ airship world. 

, In America the story was much the same. In 1925, the Shenandoah 
it crashed in Ohio during a tour of midwestern State Fairs. In 1934 the 
i} Macon dove crazily into the Pacific during maneuvers with the fleet off 
California. 

It was mainly weather that brought on the downfall of the dirigibles. 
Air skippers lacked knowledge of meteorology, flew dangerously close to 
thunderstorms, through line squalls, and fronts that airplanes avoided 
or flew over. Most dirigible skippers thought airplanes were “unpractical” 
and would have nothing to do with them. They dreamed boldly in an 
isolated world of their own and when this world collapsed, they went 
with it. From the remnants have come the stubby blimps we see today. 

One of the most tragic dirigible disasters was that of the U. S. Navy’s 
giant Akron on April 4, 1933. Through a navigational error on a night 
training flight from Lakehurst, N. J., the Akron headed out over the 
Atlantic where it rammed into an unknown storm lurking in the darkness. 
Its radio blocked off by the storm, the big bag was carried along at 100 
miles per hour and subjected to tremendous downdrafts — one as, which 
slammed the ship’s tail into the turbulent sea. 


tr Aboard were 75 Navy crewman and Admiral W. A. Moffett, one of 
America’s great dirigible spokesmen and Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


The tragedy took the lives of Admiral Moffett and 72 crewmen. It was 
a nightmare on a storm-tossed sea ... and here 1s the story. 


AT TWENTY minutes past midnight 
Admiral Moffet again came down 
from his cabin above the control car. 
Even an old seadog couldn’t sleep 
through a storm so wild. He stood in 
the darkened control car watching 
every maneuver intently. 

Young Joe Zimkus was spelling 
Swidersky at the elevators. But Tony, 


by far the more experienced man, 
stood watchfully behind Joe. McCord 
and Wiley were still peering out the 
front windows, trying to find a break 
in the storm. The control car began 
to jerk spasmodically. Deafening peals 
of thunder were now following almost 
instantly after the rips of lightning. 
It seemed to Wiley that the sky above 
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was cracking in two. The screaming 
wind told him that they must be near 
the center of the storm itself. 

Suddenly young Zimkus 
“We're falling!” 

The elevator wheel tore out of Joe’s 
hands and began spinning. Zimkus 
stood transfixed and watched the 
wheel whirl madly. Swidersky pushed 
Zimkus aside, threw himself on the 
wheel. It tried to tear itself from his 
hands. Wiley grabbed two of the 
wheel’s spokes. ‘Together the two pow- 
erful men yanked the nose of the ship 
up. 

“T got it, sir,’ said Swidersky a mo- 
ment later. He was in a sweat. 

Wiley looked at the altimeter. It 
read 1,100 feet and was sinking fast 
even though the ship was almost at 
an even keel. 

“Should I drop ballast, Captain?” 
asked Wiley quietly. 

‘Yes,” replied McCord, who had 
already rung up for more knots from 
the engines. 

Wiley yanked at the toggles, empty- 
ing the service bags. The executive 
officer turned and looked at the alti- 
meter again. They were down to g50 
feet. But he knew that instrument was 
unreliable and could be off as much 
as several hundred feet. He reached 
up and pulled at the emergency tog- 
gles. 1,600 pounds of water dumped 
out of frame 187. The needle on the 
altimeter wavered, stopped at 800 feet, 
and then began to shoot up almost as 
fast as it had fallen. 


cried, 


Wiley stood behind Swidersky, con- 
ning him cagily to reduce gradually 
the rate of rise. At 1,300 feet the exec- 
utive officer tensed. “All right,” he 
said. A moment later he saw that 
Swidersky had good control of the 
ship. “Now bring her up to 1,600 
gradually, and then level off.” Wiley 
stepped back a pace and began to 
breathe normally. The crisis was over. 

Inside the ship, Irwin had noticed 
the fall and rise. Several bunks aft, 
Deal had heard the telegraph ring in 
Number 8 engine room. Then he felt 
the ship surge forward with increased 
speed. After a few minutes he heard 
another ring in the engine room. The 
roar of Number 8 motor slacked off, 
and he knew they were back on stand- 
ard speed. 

Below them, the control car was 
swaying harder and faster than ever. 
Blinding flashes of lightning lt up 
the dark car, elongating the black fig- 
ures of the men and distorting their 
faces weirdly. The ship was tossed up 
and down violently. Wiley knew they 
had finally hit the storm center. 

‘All hands to landing stations!” he 
called. 

Although the rocking motion was 
less noticeable in the crew’s sleeping 
quarters, which were near the ship’s 
center of gravity, Deal wondered 
sleepily what the devil was going on. 
Leaning on one elbow he glanced up 
at Number 7 cell. It was surging and 
gasping like a creature in pain. It re- 
minded him of one of those respira- 
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The U. S. Navy’s giant airship Akron which on April 4, 1933, was torn 
apart in a night storm over the Atlantic in one of the most tragic 
dirigible disasters in air history. Seventy-three died. 


tory bladders attached to a patient 
during an operation. His drowsiness 
instantly disappeared. Something was 
happening. He rolled out of bed. 

As Deal stood erect, the ship lurched 
sideways heavily, as if she had been 
hit by a big club. There was an alarm- 
ing crackle overhead. He looked up. 
Girders 7 and 8 had snapped in two. 

Irwin was half dozing when he 
heard a sound like the crack of a 
paper bag bursting. He looked up and 
saw that girder 7, the big longitudinal, 
had parted. 

Up forward Chief Bosun’s Mate 
Carl Dean was shouting, “All hands 
forward!”’ 

The lurch almost knocked Wiley 
off his feet. The gust that had caused 
it was the most vicious he’d ever felt. 
As soon as he recovered his balance 
he saw that the lower rudder control 
rope had been carried away. He told 


the captain. Then he began unclutch- 
ing the broken rudder control. 

“She’s falling,” reported elevator 
man Swidersky with no emotion in 
his voice. 

Captain McCord looked at the alti- 
meter. The ship was falling fast — 
faster than the first time. 

“Full speed!’ he ordered. The en- 
gineering officer instantly rang up the 
eight engine rooms. 

Just as Wiley finished unclutching 
the lower control, the upper control 
snapped. He could hear a high, shrill 
whine inside the ship. It sounded to 
him like sheaves carrying away. He 
knew the ship’s structure had been 
damaged somewhere. 

By this time Swidersky had the bow 
of the ship up almost 20 degrees in 
an effort to stop the fall. “Eight hun- 
dred feet!’’ he called monotonously. 

There was no confusion in the con- 
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trol car as the ship plunged into black- 
ness below. Lieutenant Calnan, who 
had appeared a moment after the 
landing station signal, was standing 
patiently by the ballast board. With 
both controls broken and _ useless, 
Wiley hung to the girder alongside 
the port window. He stared down 
fixedly, waiting for the water to loom 
into sight. 

Arthur Hullfish was back at his 
short wave set. Once again he picked 
up faint staccato signals. Then he be- 
gan to hear plain language instead of 
meaningless code. Hullfish knew he’d 
cut in on a distress signal of some 
kind. Frantically he began to copy 
words. ““IT'wo bays (or guys) control 
broken — ship bad condition — heavy 
storm strong wind — going up now — 
(something) broken.” Then only iso- 
lated words and short phrases could 
be heard. “Out — ‘700 feet — nose — 
nose up — breaking center — run into 
something — crashing (or cracking).” 

There were a few more signals, 
then dead air. Hullfish looked at his 
watch. It was 12:26 a.m. He studied 
the gibberish he’d written. It made no 
sense whatever. He decided to forget 
the whole thing. 

When Deal had seen the girders 
snap, he decided to call the control 
car. But when the ship began falling 
rapidly by the tail he knew he should 
drop fuel tanks first. Looking up the 
keel, he saw a tank, suspended above 
the walkway, start to break loose. He 
hurried forward so he wouldn't be 


crushed. The gangway was now so 
sharply angled that he had to pull 
himself up girder by girder. | 

Irwin was ten yards behind Deal. 
He, too, saw the gas tank tilting craz- 
ily, and he scrambled up the steep 
catwalk. Passing the tank, he heard a 
shriek of metal as the after-suspension 
gave way. The 120-gallon tank crashed 
to the keel. It missed Irwin by inches, 
but in his rush to get forward he 
never saw it. He climbed to the tele- 
phone at frame 170. 

Deal, who hadn’t had time to put 
on his shoes, was at frame 175 with 
half a dozen men. Chief Paul Jandick 
squeezed past him going aft. The 
others stood silently about, hanging 
onto girders for support. Girders were 
breaking and wires singing from 
strain. Though the lights were still 
glowing above the catwalk, everyone 
knew the ship was breaking up. Bill 
Russell, survivor of the Shenandoah, 
looked at Deal. Neither spoke. Chief 
Dean waited motionless. 

Deal wondered whether they were 
over land or sea, and which would 
be worse for a crash. ‘The men at 175 
stared at each other and hoped for a 
little good luck. : 

Several miles away the German oil 
tanker Phoebus, out of New York 
and bound for ‘Tampico, was fighting 
the heavy seas. Thirty-four-year-old 
Captain Karl Dalldorf had taken the 
mate’s watch because he wanted to be 
on the bridge all through the storm. 
Then a flashing of lights appeared in 
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the air off his bow. He had no idea 
what the lights were, but he was sure 
they weren’t the Barnegat Inlet Light: 
he had just passed it a few miles back. 

Now the lights seemed to be on or 
near the water. Dalldorf, figuring it 
was a plane crashing into the sea, in- 
stantly changed his course. The 9,226- 
ton, twin-screw motorship plowed 
through the twelve-foot waves full 
speed ahead. 

Wiley, looking out the port win- 
dow, could see nothing but fog below. 
Suddenly the choppy, wind-lashed sea 
appeared through a hole in the fog. 
‘“What’s the altitude?” asked Wiley. 

“Two hundred feet,” answered 
Swidersky. 

“Stand by to crash!” called Wiley. 
Since broken wires had ruined their 
regular telegraph system, he ordered 
the engineering officer to ring up the 
crash signal on the emergency bell- 
pull system. Just as the engine cars 
began repeating back the order, there 
was a heavy jolt. The tail, dragging 
far below the control car, had struck 
the ocean. 

Lights went out all along both low- 
er keels. Irwin jumped through the 
ship’s outer covering. He plummeted 
through the criss-cross tangle of wires 
and out of the dirigible. 

Then yards forward, Deal felt icy 
water bursting through the keel at his 
feet. He had a horrible, panicky feel- 
ing. He and the others with him were 
caught inside a trap of metal and 
wires. There was still no sound from 


the men at frame 175. The Akron 
didn’t carry life preservers. They all 
knew it would soon be over. 

Water flooded in over Deal’s head. 
He felt his right leg being clutched 
and held by wires. He kicked fran- 
tically. He yanked at the wires. Some- 
how he got loose and shot to the sur- 
face of the water. The starboard side 
of the ship was drifting away from 
him. 

Irwin struggled as the great hull of 
the Akron slowly rolled on top of 
him, pushing him below the waves. 
He jackknifed his legs until his feet 
were on the ship’s structure. Then, 
his lungs bursting he pushed off and 
dived as deep as he could. Moments 
later his head popped out of the 
water. He had barely cleared the sink- 
ing wreckage. He kicked off his low- 
cut crepe-soled shoes. It was easy be- 
cause he had made a habit of leaving 
them untied when off duty. He took 
a deep breath and then, as he sank, 
started removing his bulky flying coat. 
Finally he got the coat off and shot to 
the surface again. Then he swam as 
hard as he could, away from the 
foundering ship and the undertow. 

A few seconds after the crew’s 
quarters were flooded, water rushed 
through the open port window of the 
control car, which was listing to star- 
board. The torrent picked up Wiley 
and carried him out the starboard 
window. He felt a mass of rubberized 
fabric on top of him and knew that 
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he was being dragged down with the 
ship. He swam under water until his 
lungs seemed about to burst. Then 
he surfaced. Lightning flashed and, 
in the brief glow, he saw the dirig- 
ible, her bow pointed in the air, drift- 
ing away. He saw two lights on the 
stern section. Beyond were the lights 
of a vessel. Even farther off was a 
glare he thought came from Barnegat 
Lighthouse. Wiley swam toward the 
Akron. 

Irwin was swimming away from the 
dirigrble. He wasn’t particularly afraid 
of drowning: he knew that they were 
near the Jersey coast, and he figured 
that if necessary he could swim to 
land. But he was afraid of sharks. 
He’d been afraid of them since he 
was a little boy. He kicked his feet 
frantically to scare them away. Look- 
ing around for something to help 
keep him afloat, he saw phosphorous 
flares blazing near the submerged con- 
trol car. They had probably burst out 
of the locker in the navigator’s room 
and ignited upon hitting the water. 


Finally he saw a fuel tank — perhaps 
the same one that had almost hit him 
a moment before the crash. It was 
bobbing like a giant cork twenty yards 
away. He struggled through the heavy 
seas toward it. 

When at last he reached the 120- 
gallon tank, two men were already 
clinging to it. During the next flash 
of lightning he recognized Copeland, 
the radio operator, and Mechanic 
Lucius Rutan. Irwin grabbed onto 
the slippery tank with one hand and 
slowly took off everything but his un- 
derclothes. It wasn’t until then that 
he realized how cold he was. Several 
hundred yards away he saw _ the 
“Queen of the Skies,” her bow stick- 
ing out of the water like an inverted 
ice cream cone. A moment later, in 
another flash of lightning, he saw 
about a dozen men struggling in the 
water about fifty yards away. The sea 
was momentarily quiet, and the cries 
of the swimming men were faint and 
frightened. Irwin would never forget 
the sound of their cries. . 


Strap a 1935 Ford convertible to the underbelly of an airplane, fly the 
car to 1,000 feet over New York City (where the temperature ts zero) and 
while millions gaze upward, start the car’s motor. The object? To prove 
Sunoco gasoline the best cold weather fuel on the market. 

Early airmen were apt to do anything to make a dollar. Lou Reichers 
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was one of them and this was his show, though it didn’t quite stage as 


planned. 


Yet, because of the idea it contained — so history goes — thousands of 
lives have been saved in the following decades by rescue boats slung 
under the fuselage of an aircraft and parachuted to victims of ship and 


plane wrecks on the high seas. 


Much of aviation’s progress has stemmed from stunts such as this one. 


Any Stunt for a Buck 


Lou Reichers 


IN 1935 everyone in the industry was 
struggling for business, and the com- 
petition was keen. The advertising de- 
partment of Sun Oil Company had a 
special problem: informing motorists 
that Sun’s new high-test, non-premi- 
um, one-quality gasoline would start 
an automobile engine in zero tem- 
perature, in one fifth of a second. 
This they wanted to prove to the pub- 
lic in a spectacular way. 

Sun Oil canvassed the aircraft in- 
dustry for an airplane capable of fly- 
ing a stock-model car to an altitude 
of one mile, where zero temperature 
prevailed. Unbiased observers in an 
accompanying plane would watch 
“Blue Sunoco” snap an automobile’s 
frigid engine into instant life. 

None of the larger manufacturers, 
such as Douglas, Lockheed, or Boe- 
ing, had an airplane that could do 
the job. Vincent Burnelli did. His 
UB-20, with its 12-foot-wide fuselage, 
was a natural for the job. The so- 
called conventional designs have 


their pay load distributed longitudi- 
nally in a cigar-shaped fuselage. The 
concentration of a heavy load, like an 
automobile, would have imposed seri- 
ous structural problems. But such was 
not the case in the Burnelli design, 
where the pay load was distributed 
laterally. 

When Vince Burnelli first discussed 
this idea with me I was a little skep- 
tical; but after I measured the auto- 
mobile, it looked feasible. Sun Oil 
had a brand new 1935 Ford roadster 
for the stunt. Backing the Ford under 
the UB-20 was a cinch. The landing 
gear tread was plenty wide, but 
ground clearance was a problem. Yet, 
by pumping another ten pounds of 
air into each of the UB-20’s tires, we 
increased the ground clearance 2 
inches, ‘Then, by jacking up the Ford’s 
rear axle and strapping it there, we 
picked up another 4 inches. And last, 
we let most of the air out of the Ford’s 
rear tires. The net result was 6 inches 
of clearance between the roadster’s 
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rear wheels and the ground when the 
car was hung in place under the 
UB-20. Not much, but enough. 

“What if the UB-g0 blows a tire?” 
I.asked Vince. 

“It better not!” 

“You'll issue an order to that ef- 
fect,” I remarked. 

He ignored my crack and asked, 
“What do you thing of it?” 

“It’s a crazy stunt. Sun Oil’s nuts! 
Why don’t they put the car in a cold 
chamber and hire independent ob- 
servers? They would accomplish the 
same results. And for much less 
money!”’ 

“Right! But it wouldn’t have the 
publicity value. This way, the flight 
will be front-page news. Every news- 
paper in the country will carry the 
story. The public is more inclined to 
believe the news than a paid ad. 
That’s why Macfadden financed your 
transatlantic flight. ‘““Miss Liberty”’ 
cost him thirty-odd thousand dollars, 
and he got twice that amount in pub- 
licity. Sun Oil Company figures this 
deal the same way. With Lou Reich- 
ers, transatlantic pilot at the controls, 
and Zeke Meyer, Indianapolis racing 
star in the automobile, the newspapers 
will eat it up. Newsreels, too!” 

I wasn’t too enthusiastic, but my 
curiosity was aroused. “Let’s get mer- 
cenary, Vince.” 

“All right. Sun Oil wants the flight 
made over New York, not directly 
over the city, but in the metropolitan 
area. We'll use Floyd Bennett Field 


— the runways there are concrete now. 
The long runway, the one into the 
prevailing wind, is 3,500 feet. Nothing 
to worry you about there. You will 
be paid all your expenses, plus $100 
per week for four weeks, and a bonus 
of $400 for each flight with the car. 
After the flight, you are to make sev- 
eral radio appearances with their 
newscaster, Lowell Thomas. Sun will 
pay you $100 for each interview. You 
can easily pick up $1,000.” 

In 1935 that was a compelling argu- 
ment. 


The Uppercu-Burnelli, UB-20, was 
one of the first all-metal, stressed-skin, 
high-winged monoplanes. Burnelli 
hoped this flight would publicize his 
design and help beat some sense into 
the operating airlines. The plane was 
powered by two Packard 1750-horse- 
power, liquid-cooled engines; and the 
cold weather was giving it plenty of 
starting problems. The coolant was 
Prestone, so there wasn’t any danger 
of freezing, but the lubricating sys- 
tem was troublesome. If the airplane 
sat on the ground too long, the oil 
would become so congealed that it 
was impossible for two men to budge 
the propellers— much less for the 
hand-inertia starters to turn the en- 
gine over. In those days electric start- 
ers were not made for motors of that 
horsepower. 


The take-off felt normal except that 
the airplane was a trifle nose-heavy. I 
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The Uppercu-Burnelli transport with its wide fuselage was ideally suited 


heaved a sigh of relief. The tail sur- 
faces were steady — there wasn’t any 
buffeting.. Vincent Burnelli was right, 
the car did hang too far below for the 
disturbed air flowing from it to affect 
the tail surfaces and controls. But 
when we hit the first bit of rough air, 
my troubles began. The 2,700 pounds 
hanging underneath acted like the 
pendulum on a grandfather’s clock. 
From then on, I fought the controls 
continuously to maintain level flight. 
In spite of the cold, I began sweating. 
The airplane was so unstable that I 
didn’t dare take my eyes away from 
the horizon. 

At 5,000 feet, over the Atlantic 
Ocean off Long Island, I stole a glance 
at the outside temperature gauge. It 
read zero! Closing in on me as pre- 
arranged -was the observation plane 
with the movie cameramen. I signaled 
with my head to Hugh that it was 


to carry an automobile aloft, strapped underneath. 


time for Zeke to drop through the 
trap door and start the car. 

I followed the Long Island shore 
to Long Beach and then made a flat 
turn and flew back to Sandy Hook. 
I flew this same route, back and forth, 
until I was tired out. The observa- 
tion plane, piloted by Major Victor 
Dahlin, kept in close formation be- 
side me, but never gave me the signal 
that they had taken enough pictures. 
I motioned to Hugh with my head 
that he was to go back into the cabin; 
and I pointed down toward the car 
—I wanted to know how Zeke was 
making out. Hugh returned in a few 
minutes with a big smile and nodded 
his head vigorously, but the other 
plane still flew in close formation. I 
couldn’t understand this. We had now 
been up for over an hour, twice as 
long as the cameramen had estimated 
would be necessary. I raised my hand 
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so that Vic Dahlin could see, and gave 
him the signal that I was going to 
land. He pulled away and I headed 
for the field. 

-Fortunately the wind was straight 
up and down the runway, minimizing 
any tendency to ground-loop into the 
snowbanks. Except for a little difh- 
culty in getting the tail down, the 
landing was normal. Before I had 
rolled to a stop and turned around to 
taxi back, Hugh climbed into the 
cockpit and yelled into my ear, “Zeke! 
He never went down into the auto- 
mobile! He strapped himself into a 
rear seat just before take-off, and he’s 
still sitting there.” 

“Lord, Hugh! That’s what I was 
motioning for you to do when I 
pointed down to the car. I wanted to 
know if Zeke was in the car, and did 
he have the engine running? You 
came back and nodded — O.K.” 

“T guess I misunderstood you,’ he 
replied lamely. “I thought you wanted 
to know if the car was still hanging 
there. What are you going to do 
now” 

“T don’t know,” I answered in dis- 
gust. “I do know one thing, though. 
I don’t want to fly this setup again. 
Too much work. Look at these hands, 
all cramped and sore. And _ listen, 
Hugh, don’t say a word to anyone 
when we taxi up to the hangar. Go 
back and tell Meyer the same thing. 
Tell him to act as if everything went 
hunky-dory.” 

I cut the engines in front of the 


hangar. Apparently no one on the 
ground knew that anything had gone 
amiss. Newsreel cameras and micro- 


phones were set up. Lowell Thomas, 


Sun Oil Company’s radio newscaster 
was on hand to interview us. The ob- 
servation plane taxied up, but the 
crowd paid no attention to it. 

One of Sun’s publicity men imme- 
diately collared Burnelli. I stalled 
around in the cockpit to give Vince 
time to climb aboard for a talk. His 
first question was, “What happened?” 

“Meyer! It was a flop! Zeke never 
dropped down into the car.’ I mo- 
tioned toward the cameras and micro- 
phones. “What are we going to do 
about that newsreel setup. There’s 
Lowell Thomas waiting, and all those 
reporters. What am I supposed to say 
to them?” 

‘“Sun’s publicity people want you 
to go through with the interviews. 
One of their men is back in the cabin 
now, talking to Meyer. They want 
you to act as if it really happened, 
and then, after we've all had lunch 
and the newsmen have left, you can 
go up again. We'll work out a better 
set of signals with Hugh and Zeke, so 
there won’t be any possibility of mis- 
understanding.” 

“Nope! I’ve had enough!” 

“You've got to, Lou! The minute 
you left the ground, Sun’s publicity 
people released full-page advertise- 
ments to all the newspapers in the 
principal cities in the country. They 
wanted to make the evening editions.” 
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Vince made me realize what a spot didn’t have to say very much to 
Sun’s premature publicity release Lowell Thomas. Most of his ques- 
had put everyone into; and when I tions had to do with starting the car 
dropped to the ground, I was mad and were directed to Meyer, and his 
enough to chew iron. Fortunately, I prepared speech was a dilly. 


Within the lifetime of one generation, man has pushed the conquest of 
the air from a few feet above the dunes at Kitty Hawk to the edge of outer 
space. Ahead lies the cosmos. There is no stopping-place. 

What magnetism draws men to the sky? What mysterious power grips 
the mind and soul of those who fly, taps the very roots of their energies, 
their skills, their behaviors, and forces an equation of accomplishment 
seldom observed in the history of the human race? 

What is there in the world aloft which holds the reward the airman 
certainly must seek? What is the world aloft — that nebulous element 
which connects planet earth with the most distant star? 

Why have men in our time gone to the sky, as in centuries past they 
have gone down to the sea in ships? 

There is something beyond a siren’s call that could impel a bicycle 
maker to want to fly; a Lincoln Beachey to deliberately flaunt death — and 
lose — before 50,000 people; a Frank Luke to keep going when his wings 
were torn; a Lindbergh to offer his most holy possession — life — for the 
sake of crossing an ocean. 

The answers lie somewhere in that special world in which the airman 
finds his existence. And here are the thoughts of one who has spent a 
lifetime there. 


Introduction to 
“The Airman’s World” 


Gill Robb Wilson 


‘THE AIRMAN’S WORLD is founded on turbulence. To a man on the ground 
perspective. His viewpoint differs the hazard of the same storm is its 
from that of the earthbound. Toa pi- lightning stroke. To a mariner a 
lot the hazard of a thunderstorm is its South Sea atoll lying in the mists of 
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a Pacific dawn is a thing of which to 
beware. To a pilot the same atoll is a 
reassuring check point on his way to 
destination. To an office worker a low 
ceiling may mean good acoustics. To 
a pilot it may mean his neck. The 
glow of a great city approached at 
night may be a scene of splendor to 
the traveler. To the pilot it is some- 
thing else as his eyes search for the 
running lights of other planes against 
the maze of winking signs below. 
Likewise, the airman accumulates 
knowledge of the world at a rate in- 
credible to the earthbound, who can 
hardly comprehend that a pilot, in the 
routine of his toil, may be equally 
well-acquainted with Bubbling Well 
Road to Shanghai and the Puerto del 
Sol of Madrid and the lovely Avenida 
Beira Mar of Rio de Janeiro and the 
Maidan of Calcutta as with Main 
Street. He had seen that the shape of 
the family hut in New Guinea is a 
tribal identification; that the aborig- 
ine along the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon is cursed with toothache; that the 
bushman of outback Australia can fol- 
low a trail by scent; that a camel cara- 
van in North Africa is a good place to 
barter for ancient coins and _ icons; 
that the Chimora children of Guam 
are exceptionally attractive; that New 
Zealand meadows are a pastoral para- 
dise; that the biggest oranges grow on 
Crete; that the stone huts of Eric still 
stand in Greenland; that the secret of 
the Viking ship was the iron rivet; 
that America was discovered by virtue 


not of the compass but of an infre- 
quent wind current; that the Eskimo 
of King Island is a master craftsman 
in ivory; that there is a jade mountain 
in outer Alaska; that the ancient joust- 
ing ground of Richard the Lion 
Hearted stands intact on Cyprus near 
the mountain castle of Queen Beren- 
garla. 

The airman is not necessarily a 
fisherman but he well may have 
landed a ten-pound rainbow trout at 
Naknek, or speared shark off Samoa, 
or watched the whales at play in the 
North Atlantic, or snagged supper out 
of Peru’s three-mile-high Lake Titi- 
caca, or struggled to boat a fighting 
salmon in a Norwegian fiord. 

He is not necessarily a hunter but 
he has ridden after the great wolf dogs 
on the steppes east of Ankara, and 
gunned for duck on the Bosporus, and 
circled the polar bear on the floes off 
Point Barrow, and, with the stick be- 
tween his knees, leaned out a cockpit 
window to take pictures of the scam- 
pering wild life on the African veldt. 

The airman perhaps never pored 
over ancient history but he has flown 
the trails of Tamerlane, and the treks 
of Alexander, and marked the con- 
quests of Cyrus and Hannibal, and 
lowered his flaps in the land of the 
Pharaohs and of the Incas and by the 
Great Wall of China. His sole source 
of knowledge may be that he has been 
there, but the lore has rubbed off on 
him and is authentically his. Of such 
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stuff is the airman’s world; and I have 
barely hinted at its fascinations. 
The scope of the airman’s world is 
not complex. He has two very simple 
if revolutionary abilities at hand. One 
is to compact time, the other is to 
telescope distance. His ability to ren- 
dezvous over any point on the globe 
is a matter of gas in his tanks rather 
than of intervening obstacles — oceans, 


- mountains or deserts. His freedom and 


flexibility to go and to know is some- 
thing new in human activity. 

On the other hand, the airman has 
vital considerations which are of scant 
concern to the earthbound. His eval- 
uation of the natural phenomena 
which he encounters must be knowl- 
edgeable. He must be an “air” man 
in addition to being a pilot. The 
speed and direction of the wind have 
causation factors. He must under- 
stand them. The nature and portent 
of cloud, the evidences of building 
storm, the indications which eventu- 
ate in fog are matters with which he 
must deal. The rotation of the globe, 
the effect of ocean and land masses 
on the atmosphere wherein he cruises 
-are basic to his airmanship. And to 
all these considerations and many 
more he must relate the capability of 
the ship he pilots and his own skill in 
its control. 

The process of becoming an air- 
man is never completed, never satis- 
fied. But it molds the inner man even 
as it affects his physical existence. One 
can not become a citizen of the air- 


man’s world and remain oblivious to 
the larger vistas which continuously 
reach out beyond present realization. 
The future will be as the airman 
makes it. He has the tools. 

It is not then mere poetic license 
to speak of the airman’s world —an 
area of perspective and experience 
which is still uniquely the possession 
of the pilot and crewman but which 
gradually is being penetrated by such 
as airline passengers, businessmen and 
the families of airmen. 

Perhaps I should establish my own 
authentic right to speak of the air- 
man’s world. I have been at home in 
the sky for more than forty years. I 
flew with the French and United States 
forces in the first of the great modern 
wars and have been about the affairs 
of aviation in many capacities since 
that time —as pilot, official, war cor- 
respondent, and in scores of related 
administrative, advisory, educational 
tasks. These years have been wonder- 
ful in accumulation of the knowledge 
of many lands and peoples and of the 
sky itself. I have come to know the 
length and depth and breadth of my 
own land as few have been privileged 
to know it. And above all, memory is 
forever at flood tide with the com- 
rades of the long years — those with 
whom I have fought and played 
around the world — men with sweaty 
palms and weather-beaten faces and 
the wisdom of airmanship in the seat 
of their pants and fingertip skill at 
their command. 
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It goes without saying . . . that it 
has been a boon of fortune to walk 
with them —the continuing genera- 
tion of an endless breed that through- 
out human history has had to see over 
the hill or die trying. 

Perhaps I should lower my gear at 
this point and land. But I think there 
is something more that might help 
the reader to understand the central 
motivation of the airman’s world. 

In its origin, flight was an object 
in itself. However, that period was 
soon eclipsed. A decade after the first 
airplane was flown, the nations of the 
world were girding for war. A com- 
parative handful of pilots flew in that 
conflict but upon those who did, 
friend and foe alike, it was borne in 
that a revolutionary new force had 
been introduced into human affairs. 
The crudity of the aircraft of those 
days went unnoted in the all engross- 
ing conviction that the airplane held 
the key to the future for better or 
worse. Time would take care of its 
perfection for whatever utilities might 
be desired. The pertinent fact was 
that the sky was a new medium of 
destiny, a frontier where hitherto only 
the mythologist and poet had dared 
set foot. Such a prospect excited the 
minds and stretched the imaginations 
of young airmen. Today they tell me 
that every student pilot may forget 
all else but never his first solo flight. 
I have not the slightest memory of my 
first solo and I doubt that many of my 
confreres of early days remember 


theirs. The miracle of flight was so 
engrossing that indoctrination was a 
step to be hurried over as a matter of 
scant consequence except as a step- 
ping stone. 

To emerge from wartime flying 
was of course a relief. The occupa- 
tional hazards of early piloting, to say 
nothing of combat, required luck for 
survival. Why then did the young pi- 
lots of the several combatant powers, 
and there were no other pilots at that 
time, permanently leave the various 
professions and occupations for which 
they had been educated in pre-war 
days and follow the will-o’-the-wisp — 
a designation for aviation which had 
almost universal credence at the time? 

The reason was very clear in their 
minds, if in the minds of no others. 
They were convinced that the nations 
which most effectively stake out their 
futures on the air frontier would in- 
herit the leadership of the earth. Each 
nation’s airmen felt a deep responsi- 
bility in this respect, for toward this 
end they represented their country’s 
sole asset. Each of the several national 
groups returned from war to speak 
not of individual experiences but of 
the new frontier of civilization — the 
sky. 

The German group apparently told 
their story best. At any rate, defeated 
Germany was soon expansively aloft 
around the world in commerce and, 
since science is indivisible for peace 
or war, in military potential. The 
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mighty Luftwaffe was an inevitable 


‘consequence. 


The young pilots of democracy 
found no such fertile soil. Trium- 
phant governments felt no great ur- 
gency. Nevertheless, the airmen cru- 
saded and won kindred spirits of the 
oncoming generation to their ranks. 
With their recruits they barnstormed 
and set the stage for community air- 
ports, and raced and tested and used 
their airplanes for discovery, and 
authored aviation organizations, and 
projected commercial enterprises, and 
pondered on military strategy with- 
out ceasing. 

Private pilots were missionaries for 
commerce; military pilots originated 
crop dusting; airmail pilots taught 
students between runs; and any and 
every airman was a John the Baptist 
to proclaim the coming of the new 
day. Slowly but surely the airplanes 
improved in performance, in depend- 


My 


reaches know no bounds.” 


. . . A world of high compensations . 


ability, in utility. And progressively 
the airman hewed out the perspective 
that is the airman’s world and learned 
to come and go with increasing safety 
and certainty to the ends of the earth. 

I think it is well to remember that 
the airman’s world was founded on a 
motivation beyond love of adventure, 
beyond flying for flying’s own sake, 
beyond even the honest purpose of 
livelihood. That it has been a moti- 
vated world has made it none the less 
an area where men and women have 
found high exhilaration and infinite 
satisfaction — an area where one might 
find adventure in such measure as he 
or she sought; a world of self-exam- 
ination; a world whose ultimate 
reaches know no bounds. — 

It must be a world of high com- 
pensations. I have lived in it for most 
of a lifetime and have envied no man 
who walks the face of this earth. Could 
one seek or find more? 


. . A world whose ultimate 
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